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elena 
41% increase 


—in the width of your bacon slices 
when you use this 


TRUNZ-“BUFFALO” 
BIAS 


Bacon Slicer 























HIS machine enables you to 

use up all your thin bellies. It 
gives you a 41% increase in the 
width of your bacon slices by cut- 
ting on the bias. You get nearly 
a 1¥,” slice from a 1” thick belly. 
Wide slices of bacon sell from 4 to 
6 cents a pound higher. 








These pictures tell the story! 
Photographs taken from slices from the same piece of bacon 





This slice was cut straight. This slice was cut on the bias slicer. 











It will pay you to investigate this machine 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 


See Pages 4 and 5 for the complete line of “BUFFALO” Machines 
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~Lake “~ or 
SS 18 Ke ° 
Goode [O9n, NlIp 


So Quickly: So Easily! 


HEN your customers taste 








Lakeshire for the first time, 
what a delightful thrill they'll get 





. the thrill of a newly -found 
deliciousness, unegualled in the 


history of fine cheesemaking. 


Thousands and thousands of pro= 
gressive merchants have found in 
LAKESHIRE the secret of a 
highly satisfactory and profitable 
cheese business. The sheer merit 
of the product sells it quickly, 
repeatedly. 







Decide now to introduce this better cheese to your 
customers. See how guickly they recognize and appre= 
ciate its surpassing goodness. Ask your wholesaler to 


ship you an assorted trial shipment today. 


bs Jhe Lakeshire Gheese Bo. 
tee Plymouth Wis. -- Portland, Dre. 
ees 177 Franklin St., New York City ~ 131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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SOME OF THE 
PROMINENT USERS OF 
THI$ IMPROVED 
CUTTER: 


ARMOUR & CO. 
Chicago, IIl. 


ALBANY PKG. CO. 
Albany, N. Y. 


DOLD PKG. CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


FUHRMANN & 
FORSTER 
Chicago, IIl. 


LOUIS MEYER 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ihe 
pul 


This Latest Improved 
“BUFFALO” Self- 
Emptying Silent Cutter 


has created a_ sensation 
in the sausage industry. 


HIS machine will cut and empty a 600 

pound batch of meat in 51/2 to 7 minutes 

—depending on the degree of fineness de- 
sired—without touching the meat by hand. 


It will improve the quality of your sausage 
and increase your yield. Meets the strictest 
requirements of government inspection. 


/ 


Bowl is raised and lowered by compressed air. 


October 26, 1929. 


~~ Made in 2 sizes: 


; Model 57T—capacity 600 Ibs. 
\ Model 43T—capacity 256 Ibs. 


i 


wi) Er 1 








JOHN E.SMITHS SONS CO. 
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Why the most successful packers 
and sausage makers use 


“BUFFALO” Machines 


for producing quality sausage 
at low cost. 


Ist Sixty-one (61) years experience 
in manufacturing sausage-making 
equipment exclusively, is a gua- 
rantee of their worth. 


2nd Constant research and experi- 
menting by our skilled engineers, 
assures the latest improved designs 
to conform with the modern needs 
of the business. 


0 Ibs. 3rd “BUFFALO” machines are built 
> Ibs. for quality rather than for price. 
Therefore, they are the cheapest 
in the long run, because they last 
longer and give uninterrupted ser- 
vice, free from repairs. 


4th A large percentage of our sales 
are repeat orders, proving that 
users have confidence in the super- 
iority of “BUFFALO” equipment. 


Write for full particulars about 
*‘BUFFALO” sausage making 
equipment. 
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MODERN LINE OF QUALITY 
SAUSAGE MACHINERY 


“BUFFALO” 
Meat Grinder 


Cuts clean without 
heating or mashing the 
meat. Takes large 
chunks through the 
fine plate in one op- 
eration. 


Heavy roller thrust 
bearing placed direct- 
ly beak of feed screw 
eliminates friction. 
Patented drain flange 
between cylinder and 
pedestal, prevents leak- 
age of meat or oil. 
Made in 4 sizes. 


“BUFFALO” 
Meat Mixer 


A necessary machine 
to thoroughly mix the 
“cure” into the meat, 
Producing a tasty, uni- 
form high quality of 
sausage.Made in 5 sizes. 


‘“‘BUFFALO” 
Air Stuffer 


Equipped exclusively 
with patented leak- 
proof Superior piston. 
Adjustable to take up 
wear. 


No air pressure nec- 
essary to draw piston 
down. Strong, heavy 
safety ring. Lid and 
arch swing over stuffing 
bench, making it easy 
to fill. Made in 5 sizes. 


SCHONLAND 


Patented Casing 
Puller 


This machine puts the 
casings on the stuffer 
tube 2 to 3 times faster 
than by hand—without 
tearing the casings or 
tiring the operator. 
Saves 50% to 60% in 


time and labor. One: 


man and a Schonland 
Casing Puller can do 
the work of two men 
without one. 


TRUNZ- 
“BUFFALO” 
Bias Bacon Slicer 


This machine enables 
you to use up all your 
thin bellies. It gives 
you a 41% increase in 
the width of your bac- 
on slices by cutting on 
thebias. You get a 1'>"' 
slice from a 1"' thick 
belly. Reduces waste 
to a minimum. 





ur 


Serer 
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ELIMINATES DIRT~SPOILAGE t 














SHORT LOIN 





EMESEAA), BARREL OR TIERCE LINER 


XY ee 3 
HAM BOILING STOCKINETTE BAG 


SHAPES, PREVENTS LOOSE ENS, 
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Gk, MARKINGS From HANDLING 











j oem 1 = seal 
FREEZER BOX LINER 








BUTT AND HAM TUBING IN ROLLS 


ENS, FIRMS UP SMOKED PRODUCTS 
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“BOSS’’ Machines are Greatest Waste Eliminators! 
_ They are the World’s Leaders in Hog and Beef Killing 


“BOSS” Jr. Hoist a he ‘ “BOSS” Sr. Hoist 
“BOSS” Jerkless Hog Hoists eliminate waste by elevating 


' hogs any height, saving space and cost of expensive, in- 
: sanitary hog chutes. Their positive and jerkless delivery 
| of hogs onto bleeding rail saves much time, trouble and 
| labor. 

‘A “BOSS” Hog Dehairers have set a High Standard of 
, y Waste Elimination. Compare their low cost of operation 
ae) and maintenance with any other; also bear in mind that 

—) they clean hogs faster and cleaner in the simplest and 
most practical manner. 














‘ Acknowledged and appreciated as a most wonderful in- 
vention by all users thruout the world. 


























“BOSS” Grate Hog Dehairer 


, 5 4 “r ‘ 





a Webel aw eit | ee d 


see Re be 





Other “BOSS” 
Twin. 


Hog Dehairers are the Baby, Jumbo, Two-Way and 








“BOSS” Automatic Knocking Pen 
or < attle, ageing waste of “BOSS” Geared Friction Hoists for Beef eliminate waste by being 
power, time and labor. more easily installed and operated. Their gear transmission as- 
sures quick service and most convenient handling. 













“BOSS” Beef 
Drepper 
eliminates waste by 
fast, perfect work 
and by automatic 
return of drop hook. 


| 


For other Hog and Beef Killing Equip- | 
ment, refer to our No. 40 Catalog; for | 
rendering, to our R-42 Catalog. | 














iamicnemes The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company 


So 3907-11 S. Halsted St., Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, 1972-2008 Central Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois Sausage Making, Rendering Cincinnati, Ohio 
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29. 
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Much Elimination of Waste in Rendering Is Assured by 


The “BOSS” Prime Dry Rendering Method 


AND APPARATUS (Patented) 


“BOSS” Shredder and Washer; Cooker, Percolator, Hydraulic Press They produce the highest grade 
fats and cracklings from edible or 
inedible material, at least cost to 
operate and maintain. 


Purchasers Reap the Benefit of the 
New Era of “BOSS” Lard Perfec- 
tion and become their own Lard 
Experts. 


We Show Them How! 








Most Sensational Waste Elimina- 
tion is accomplished by the New 
Type “BOSS” Cutters with High 
Center Bowls, Comb and Bowl] Un- 
loader. Having largest cutting 
surface their fine meat-cutting and 
mixing is the fastest, most accur- 
ate and uniform, leaving no strings 
or lumps. New Type “BOSS” 
Cutters and Unloaders are pro- 
tected by 42 patent claims. 





WASTE IS They are best and most profitable for manufacturing High Grade Sausages. 
ELIMINATED “BOSS” Unloader held in bowl, instantly and 
by Our New Type . completely discharges the meat. No slow, risky 
“BOSS” SAUSAGE C dumping. 
MACHINES oe 


Doing faster and better work. 


“BOSS” Jumbo Grinder 












“BOSS” Air Stuffer “BOSS” Cube Fat Cutter 







Encased 
Silent Chain 
and Motor 


“BOSS” DUMP MIXERS 
With Hand-shaped Mixer Wings 


“ BOSS” 
MACHINES 


Win on 
Superior 
Merits! 


Their scientific de- 
sign and careful con- 
struction assure 
fastest work and 
longest service, with 
least parts and pow- 
er to operate. 








The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company [asus on 


3907-11 S. Halsted St., Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, 1972-2008 Central Ave., timers with New 

















Chicago, Illinois Sausage Making, Rendering Cincinnati, Ohio “BOSS” Machines 
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“Good to the Last Drop” r 
Wee you drain your cup of Maxwell House Send for the catalogs you want. 
Coffee, it’s the flavor you remember. The last 
drop is as good as the first and one package is as American Temperature Controllers ‘ R-49 
good as another because the flavor is always uniform. American Recording Thermometers ° H-49 
American Dial Thermometers . . ; G-49 
The famous flavor of Maxwell House is not due to Ashcroft Power Control Valves ' . M-49 
luck. It’s not there by chance. The roasting process American Quality Gauges / ' : 4-49 
is a science. In these continuous roasters the exact Consolidated Safety Valves 2 : ‘ 7-49 
temperature is maintained automatically with Hancock Globe & Check Valves . 5 X-49 
American Temperature Controllers. That’s the Metropolitan Injectors ‘ 5 , > Y-49 
answer. American Relief Valves ‘ ; : : V-49 
In any heating process it’s the same story. You can Anncstons Glass Thermometers 4 : - ed 
do it better with American Temperature Controllers. Acherelt Ganges - ‘ ; i r . belived 
American Recording Gauges. . , E-49 
Any problem involving indicating or controlling American Draft Gauges. , ° ° B-49 
or recording of temperatures or pressures or American Gauge Testers ° D-49 
speeds is our specialty. American Tachometers : _ P ‘ j-49 sie 


CONSOLIDATED ASHCROFT HANCOCK COMPANY, INC. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Subsidiary of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


AMERICAN 
INSTRUMENTS 


SINCE 1851 
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\ WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT IT: | 








~~~-the Iachine has saved us the labor of four goaplr and yet we 
complete our days work two or three hours earlier than previous ~ ~ ~ ~~ 
N.AUTH PROVISION COMPANY Unton Jd Mul SENERAL "MANAGER . 


----it has done the work to our complete satisfaction. 
OTTO STAHL INC. ‘Ay TREASURER 
-~~-We produce with each machine anaverage of 1l00lbs. per hour uth wimal 
casings and about L000lbs per hour of skinless franks ~~~~each machine saves 
us four hands and that, inspite of this, we finishour days work four hours 
earlier than previous to_.~ ~~ ~~ ~ ~ _ > 
JOHN J.FELINE CO. UWiblinw E-Fed PRESIDENT 


~~ ~ -we have quite alittle unskilled labor in the Department as a result.~ - 
~~ ~ We are very much pleased with our Linker. Its ease of operation, labor 
saving and uniformity of product should appeal to any Facker. 

OSWALD & HESS CO., INC. Yeorge.G ese PRESIDENT 


_ ee ; 

~+~-in reference lo the five(5) seni Mhactions which we have been 

operating for the past eighteen months, ~~ ~lWe feel that we have beer 

largely reimbursed for the money we have tnvested in them ~~~ compliment 

you for the manner tn which you have beer servicing these machines, ~~ 
ff FRANK M.FIROR , PRESIOENT, ADOLF GOBEL INC. 


-~~-K" eliminates congestion in the Sausage Room ~~~ it enables us 
to finish our work on much shorter schedule thar by hand linking.~ 


~ +~ five operators on this machine can equal ter operators by hiand. 
F.G. VOGT & SONS,INC. Jn Jeue PRESIDENT 


~~~ it has proven economical,in that five operators with the 
automatic ‘linker can accomplish as much as ten operators by the 


hand method. ~~~ ~ ~~ - the linksgre glways uniform. 
THE Wo.SCHLUDERBERG-T. J. KURDLE CO PRESIDENT 
+~~-~in daily operation for the Tast twee (12) months ~ ~~~ we 


have reduced our cost of stuffing, linking and hanging Jrankfurters 
to 36¢ per cwl. 


A.FINK & SONS INC.. LeucPigllr PRESIDENT 


~-~~JSt is of equal value to the Sausage Factory that the adding 
machine ts to the office or the cash register is to the merchant ~~~ 
-~~-not one minute loss of time ~~~ all they do tS TAKE THEM AS 
THEY come for so long as the machine works somust the employee ~~~ 
-~~handiled effectively by unskille@ labor~~ ~~ ~ = ~ ~- 
PITTSBURGH PROVISION & PACKING CO GENERAL MANAGER 


~~~+-21t is fulfilli lon lt want inthis industry ~~~ and & 
aa eee aay UP sece so pamreny deat ed” 


A MERKLE BROS. INC.. ttm ” 
m2 | 
= w 


AUTOMATIC 


= ]elUcelC OelUlUCOelCUCOlCUOelC EC 
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125 W. 45% Street. 


PHONE : BRYANT 9048. la 
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CONSTRUCTION 
\)s use only the most expensive casting and the highest 
class of tool steel for our Qutomatic Linking Machine. 
Table and conveyor~and all other parts coming 
in contact with the meat ~ are made of Monel Metal. 
Removable rubber linking belts. Nickeled stuffing tubes 
Boston gears. Ball bearings. Qluminum covers.énclosed mplors. 


SERVICE 
lig stallation by our men at our expense. Regular inspection 
by our Service Department. Tested and tried out 
improvements have been and will be installed in 
your machine, without omar = ~~ ee em 


GUARANTY 


Ye machine is guaranteed against defective parts 
and faulty mechanism for the period of twelve months. 


| RECORD 
() ur machines have been in daily use in many plants for 
over 18 months ata low cost of upkeep, showing 
a labor saving of over fifty per cent, increasing 
roduction, proving sanitary, linking uniform sizes, 
handling all kinds of casings gperated by un- 
skilled labor, easily cleaned and showing pract - 





ically ae +s ee ee ee ee ee nN 
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New York. N. 


FACTORY : NEWARK , WN a 
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CONTAINERS BY CONTINENTAL 


weed Es he BETTER PACK ED IN 
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CONTAINERS BY CONTINENTAL 


a ee oe, Kr 


"i. hm, — ' a 


bs ae | AL LOpe Sf 


; = are Continental Cans to meet every 
packaging need of the industry . . . and some 
with particular advantages available only from 


Continental. 


They range from small sample cans to huge 
drums, from designs in few to many colors, 


in a variety of shapes, sizes and styles. 


When you have a packaging problem, 
Continental’s experienced organization can 
place at your disposal, every facility for the 
creation of cans and designs that are powerful 


factors in many modern sales successes. 


& ( CoNTINENTAL CAN CoMPANY:?= 


Executive Offices: NEW YORK: 100 East 42nd St. CHICAGO: 111 West Washington St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 155 Montgomery Street 


CHICAGO BALTIMORE DETROIT ALBANY, GA. DALLAS 

CINCINNATI OAKLAND JERSEY CITY SAN FRANCISCO E. ST. LOUIS 

WHEELING NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES SYRACUSE DENVER 

PASSAIC ROANOKE CLEARING NASHVILLE SEATTLE 

SAN JOSE BOSTON CANONSBURG HURLOCK, MD. BEDFORD, VA, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





oe ae BETTER PACKED IN pe Oe lie 
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Whether you want a choppept 
chain driven or geajdr 


Whether you want tycu 
Whether yoiw 


or cogse 


ENTE 


72 sizes and styles-p f: 

















Some of our mog#po 


THE ENTERPRISE MAW! 


The largest and oldest manufacturgf m 
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pe\pulley driven, 
paidriven - - -= 


> ticut beef, pork, or fat - - 








roywwant to cut it fine, medium, 
co¢se--in large or small quantities always 


PRISE 


fit every need! 


as % 


mospopular models! 


.LWFACTURING CO. of Pa. 


cturf meat choppers in the world! 
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.. «+» What is your 


long hauls — short hauls 
\ frequent stops — few stops 
& load daily — load weekly 








J 
Custom Built 


No matter what delivery problem confronts you, there 
Every ZERO Body is de- 


signed to operate at the high- is a ZERO Body exactly suited to your requirements. 
est efficiency at the work it " PR cae 2 
is built to do. There is no Sixty-five years of refrigerated body building experi- 
standard body sold to meet . oo . 
all requirements. There are ence guides our recommendations and the building of 
ZERO Body standards, cer- 

tainly; but only regarding each body. 


insulating and construction 
materials, types of refriger- 


aan, a0e. Refrigerated trucks, if well built and properly de- 
Years of experience has f q 

taught us just how to build signed to do your work, will enable you to reduce cost 
a body to meet given re- J AS is 4 B & 
quirements. The experimen- of distribution and at the same time build your busi- 
tal stage has long since been 

passed. This enables us to ness. 


build a body that, in advance, 
is guaranteed to meet your 
requirements. 


























ZERO TRUCK BODIES 














Dry Ice 
Body 



































ae. 


Dix | 


pre 
its. 
Tri- 


ost 
si- 


| INS | 
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delivery problem? .. . 








The plant behind the product... 


yA \e 
Building refrigerated bodies is not simply a matter of Special 
fitting a body to a chasis. It requires a thorough 
s — novenpianallh 8 features 
knowledge of the principles of refrigeration peculiar 
ioe ; ZERO Bodies are made i 
to motor truck application; a knowledge of results se- four types — 
cured from various types of insulating materials and seine eaiaeeien 
2—Ice and Sa efrigeration 
cooling systems under actual working conditions. ee 
—Evey ce efrigeration 
Each type has been devel- 
Every ZERO Body is definitely guaranteed to do a oped to the highest possible 
° ° 5 Z efficiency for motor truck 
certain job. Take up your delivery problems with use. 
Grothe. Sound recommendations will be presented, All hardware, hinges and 
‘“ ° e ~~ locks on ZERO Bodies are 
insuring you against false moves. Write today. new improved bronze. 
Highest grade redwood, cy- 
press, pine and oak inspected 
J h J G h C and purchased at the mills 
by our own buyers and sea- 
0 n ° rot e ompany, Inc. soned in our own dry rooms. 








Zero Bldg., Woburn, Massachusetts, U. S. A. ‘ | 
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FROZEN PRODUCE 
DISTRIBUTION 


The marketing of frozen meats, 
fish and other produce is 
greatly simplified by these 
“Thermos” Temperature Re- 
taining Display Containers, for 
use with “Dry Ice” or other 
makes of solidified carbon di- 
oxide (CO.). Thermos en- 
gineers will be glad to consult 
with you and to show you the 
results of tests of these con- 
tainers in actual service. 


Display Container Division 
The AMERICAN 
THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 
Norwich, Conn. 


Sample Display Rooms: 
326 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
366 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





No. 900 Display Cabinet : Ere 


THERMDs 


Puts Your Product in Front 
of The Counter 











No. 888 
Display Cabinet 








29. 
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You will be interested to hear this 
































Any type of equipment which can help cut 
down your overhead and add to your net 
profits is bound to be interesting. 


We are printing positive proof in the shape 
of letters which we received from time to 
time that the two items listed on this page 
are money makers. 


Get all the facts today 
before it is forgotten 


Perfection Cutter 
Cuts Meat Finer 


Above is shown the 
sturdy, long - life, 
easily operated cut- 
ter referred to in 
Mr. Peschke’s let- 
ter. 


— OUP go, P2 
Below is illus- ig a 
¥e 2 Tee Vig 

trated the Car,, Mtg 

2 ° “ut te 
FAMCO SAU- Pill * Fancy 1? 8¥eny as Porat, 

&r, Us a e “ 
SAGE LINK- oe a Ace wt 

8 1 og 
ING MA- ee 

le A 
CHINE also on Bene, 7 ag 
° 4 A fe) 
referred to in . . i 
sa ° 
this letter. Pte 
PESC q 
i Pac, 
Kn ‘ 
Zs OMP Ay 
CD 





R.T.RANDALL & CO. 


331-33 N. Second St. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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-VMechanical 
both edible and | i 








The illustration to the left is an 

actual unretouched photograph 

of a section of the inedible ren- 
dering department of the North Side Packing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., where the Mechanical Dry Rendering equipment is doing its 
job consistently and well. The illustration to the right is the 
edible department, showing the Mechanical unit installed and 

performing with complete satisfaction. 





FTER all, results obtained by users, we believe, are by 
far a much stronger argument in favor of Mechanical 
equipment than any claims we might make. Yet it is inter- 
esting to note that in almost every case the results are sim- 
ply our claims substantiated by actual operations. 


We know from our experience in the many installations of 


MECHANICAL |, 
ition 























= 
t 


a: 
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equipped --” 


inedible departments 





The Reliable Packing Company, 

Chicago, also has both their edi- 

ble and inedible rendering de- 
partments equipped with Mechanical Dry rendering equipment. 
The illustration to the left is a view of the inedible department 
... to the right is the edible installation. In both the edible and 
inedible departments Mechanical equipment has proved to be 

a very profitable investment. 


Mechanical Dry Rendering equipment that it has proven 
far more economical to operate as compared with the old 
system; that the value of finished products are increased 
so as to enable the producer to get top prices for them; 
further, it is many times more sanitary and devoid of odors. 
Write us today . . . we will give you complete data on this 
subject without obligation. 


IF IT’S FOR THE PACKING HOUSE ...WE MAKE IT” 


MANUFACTURING CO 


Eastern Office UN ION STOCK YARDS Southeastern Office 
30 Church Street, New York City CHICAGO, ILLI NOIS Artillery Building, Savanna, Ga. 
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Packing House Equipment 


Charging Cart No. 110: Re 
inforced nose means added 
strength to most abused part. 
Steel or wooden wheels, 11%” 
axle. 





Utility Truck No. 102: The 
boltless feature makes it par 
ticularly desirable. Malleable 
wheels and caster. 


et aaneanets teats 





Smoke Stick Truck: 
the sticks together 
with noiseless no-cut 


IKeeps 
Equipped 
casters 





General Purpose Washing Ma- 
chine No. 302 for a variety of 
products Durable, fast and 
efficient, 


The 





and 


Efficient — Economical 
Sanitary 


The Globe line is designed for efficiency with 
economy. And not a trick is missed in de- 
signing them for strict sanitation. Years of 
service are built into every single Globe unit. 
The Globe line is complete. We've prepared 


a 116-page book crammed full of dividend 
earning packinghouse equipment. 
Send for it today. 


There’s 
one here for you. 





SAUSAGE MEAT TRUCK No. 103 


NOTE: The reinforcement at the lower corners and 
the boltless method of securing running gear to 
body are features embodied in all Globe Trucks. 
Globe construction as shown eliminates all bolts and 
rivets from the body proper, making the inside very 
smooth and a most desirable truck to use. 








Sausage Meat Curing Pan Truck No. 104 for chilling and 
curing summer sausage meat before stuffing Malleable iron 
running gear 


Send for catalog and full information 


818-26 W. 36th St. 


Globe Sanitary Trucks | 








Meat Buggy No. 112: No 
bolts in body. Removable legs 
and handles 





Greneral Purpose Truck for 
transporting heavy loads 
Equipped with steel or wooden 
wheels. 











Sausage Stick Hanging Truck 
No. 203: Frame of angle and 


channel iron, galvanized or 
plain sanitary notched stick 
rest. Removable pan. 





Sausage Stuffing Table: 


Made 
of black or galvanized steel or 
monel metal, 


lobe Co.—Chicago 
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HE value of equipment is determined by 

results obtained — not by the original 
cost. Results are measured by the factors of 
satisfactory performance, cost of operation, 
durability and dependability — and all these 
are judged by comparison with competitive 
machines, 

In designing ANCO equipment we have 
always made it our purpose to produce ma- 
chinery of the highest type, keeping in mind 
the vital factors of satisfactory performance, 
cost of operation, durability and dependa- 
bility. We want our machinery to set the 
standards of Packing House Equipment. 


When you are considering buying addi- 
tional equipment for your plant come to the 
“Headquarters for Packing House Equip- 
ment.” Our years of experience and the 
services of our entire executive personnel are 
at your service. 
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THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 
‘ 5323 S. Western Boulevard. Chicago, Ill. eo 
Jastern Office s 


my B Ah hes Mibiiaen 1731 W. 43rd Place . 
poll a 7s Los Angeles, Calif. 


Headquarters for Packine House Equipment~ 
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G-E motor driving 
agitating mecha- 
nism in hopper on 
floor above. Mo- 
jonnier equip- 
ment, Wieland Ice 
Cream Co., 
Chicago 











G-E motors driving Mojonnier conveyors. Reid Ice 
Cream Corp., New York City 
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SRE THN SEY BERT 





Apply the proper G-E 
motor and the correct 











G-E controller to a spe- G-E motor driving 


Mojonnier conveyor 
in hardening room. 
Jersey Ice Cream 

Co., . Chicago i 


cific task, following the 








recommendations of ses ‘ : 
ag i G-E motor driving Mojonnier empty can ascender. 
G-E specialists in elec- Rieck McJunkin Dairy Co., Pittsburgh 
tric drive, and you have 
G-E Motorized Power. 


Built in or otherwise 

















connected to all types 
of industrial machines, 
G-E Motorized Power 
provides lasting assur- 


otorized Power 


~fitted to every need 


GENERAL 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, 


ance of performance 
that builds confidence. 
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G-E motors drive the can conveyor, and the hopper agi- j 
tating mechanism on floor above in this modern, auto- 
matic Moj r Ice Cream Co. ho 
Milwaukee 







G-E motors drive the hopper agitating mechanisms 
and the floor conveyors in this labor-saving Mojon- 
nier equipment. Colonial Ice Cream Co., Philadelphia 
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Best Investment 
in Equipment 
It Is Possible 
eae to Make 


Does the Work of Two Machines 
and Does It Better and Quicker 


Leaders in the United States, Canada and Europe adopted the twin-screw combined 
cutter and mixer because it improves the products, increases the yields, and reduces 
costs of production. It is the best producer of extra quality and extra profits in the 
sausage making industry. 





















AND 
CLOSING GATE 











Twin-screw Super Mixer—Steam Jacketed 


Gives Perfect Results When Other 
Mixers Cannot Do the Work 


FOR PASTES, GREASES, CREAMS, POWDERS, OILS, CANDY, YEAST, PAINTS, EMUL- 
SIONS, CEMENTS, or other products requiring perfect mixing. Uses our new, yet extremely 
simple, combination of two speeds at one time mixing, kneading, beating and rubbing treatments. 
Used by the world’s most successful manufacturers—Standard Brands (Fleischmann), National 
Biscuit, Armstrong Cork, Certain-Teed, Anheuser-Busch, Bunte, Lehn & Fink, Blumenthal, Gen- 
eral Foods, Huyler, Runkel, Peter Cailler Kohler, Oxzyn, Ullman, Cadbury, Distillers Ltd., Loft, 
Nederlandsche Gist-en Spiritusfabriek, etc. 








| THE HOTTMANN MACHINE CO., 3325-47 E. Allen St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














>= La 
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Study the 2-Stage Reduction 
Method in this 


Grinder 


EDUCING Cracklings, 

Tankage, Bone and other 
packinghouse by-products. in 
stages is far easier on equipment 
and power than attempting to 
do it all at once. 


This applying of power by 
stages is the principle under- 
lying many-cylinder automobiles, 
multi-stage pumps, etc., and is 
now applied with remarkable 











Furnished in Belt-Driven, Direct-Connected and Tex-Rope ' efficiency in the STEDMAN 
Types; also Air Handling Equipment for Light and Fibrous ~ G . 
Materials. Made in 9 sizes, 5 to 75 horsepower. rinder. 


as a result -- 


As a result of grinding in two stages 
—it is immediately apparent: 


First, that wear and tear on the ma- 
chinery is stepped down. 


Second, there is considerably less 
power used than if the entire job was 
attempted in one operation. 


Third, more uniform finished product. 


Write us now regarding your 
reduction problems 

















outstanding features 


1 Two-stage Reduction Method 6 Accessibility 

2 Built-in Metal Trap 7 rin a Spacer Plates for setting out 
3 Heavy Breaker Plates in Cover S Alloy Wear-resisting Hammers 

4 Adjustable Grinding Plate Q S. K. F. Ball Bearings 

5 Armour Plate Liners Thru-out 10 — pean, ie eee Pee ae 








Stedman’s Foundry and Machine Works 


Builders of Dependable Machinery Since 1834 
GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS AURORA, INDIANA, JU. S. A. 
District Sales Offices, Atlanta, Ga.—Philadelphia, Penn. 
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RAISE 


MES FROM 
ROTTERDAM 





Our Chicage factory. Devoted entirely to the 
production of SEASLIC Liquid Seasonings. Other 
Seaslic plants are located in Berlin, Vienna, 
Rotterdam and London. 


SEASLIC 
SEASONINGS 


Liquid Pepper 
Pork wi Sage) 
Pork (without Sage) 
Frankfurters 
Bologna 

Potted Meats 
Liver Sausage 
Liver Cheese 
Goose Liver 
Head Cheese 
Minced Ham 
Baked Ham 
Luncheon Ham 
Summer Sausage 
Braunschweiger 
Blood Sausage 
Bockwurst 

Veal Loaf 

Chili Seasoning 
Chili Con Carne 


EASLIC, the original liquid seasoning is /nter- 
nationally famous for its superior quality, 
practicability and economy. Progressive packers 
and sausage makers in Berlin, Vienna, Rotterdam, 
London and Chicago have recognized and ac- 
cepted this new and finer way to better seasoning. 


The pure, strong extracts of the finest natural 
herbs and spices are used in Seaslic. There is 
no artificial coloring. Standard Seaslic season- 
ings come blended ready for use. No mixing 
required. Seaslic, because of its liquid form, 
penetrates to all parts of the meat quickly 
and uniformly. Sausage keeps its bright, natural 
meat color. There is no darkening. Easy to 


use—no waste. You are guaranteed a sav- 


FREE SAMPLE— 





Scrapple 





Hamburger 














SES C=" 
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A|BERLIN-VIENNA 
A| AND-LONDON 


ter- ing of 25% over the old seasoning methods. Read What These Authorities Have 

: to Say About Seaslic 

ity, You, too, can increase sales and profits sew 

cers with Seaslic. The bright, natural color of your Bastin. Germany 
whe ‘“‘Seaslic offers among others the following ad vant- 

am, products increases their saleability, seasons suet; Simnlification of usc, saving of time, expecially 


extended period of time, cleanliness and hygiene, 
if | uniformity of distribution, immutability of taste and 

ac- more unirorm y and costs less. of aroma, certainty of calculation.”” (Signed) Dr. 
4 Schwerdt, Director, Research Institute of the 

Imperial Association of the German Meat Ware 


ing. Make a test at our expense to compare 3 ‘""""” 
Berlin 
. . . October 5, " 
ural Seaslic with your present method of seasoning. \dinesiiiiiaasiiaee He a 


duced this sausage with the fluid ‘Seaslic’ spice. 
: h b | In this connection it is to be noted that this sausage 

2 is al t @ coupon eciow. has an exceptionally good appearance, the cutting 
surface especially shows a beautiful bright picture 

that could hardly be attained with ground spices.’’-— 
(Signed) Otto Ahlert, Expert and Prize Judge 


on- S o A S L i C i for Tropical Durable Goods and Conserves. 
J n Cc ” Vienna 


Ing BERLIN ®@ VIENNA ®@ LONDON ®@ ROTTERDAM b iow. 7, 2928, 
AGO aoe Gain tial eee 
- summ . 
rm 718-732 W. 50th Street, CH IC easy like ‘Pariser’ (‘Parisian’) ‘Extra Sausage’ 
A Telephone Boulevard 4428 (‘Extra Worst’), ‘Leberkaes’ (‘Liver [mead gad 
tured. 





ges were 
merchandise, excellent in taste and ap- 
a, maintained its original color 
‘or 


4 
a period of from 8 to 10 days and 
| was still well preserved and serviceable 
Ura for consumption.”’ 
—From anarticle by Kommerzialrat 
* Rudolph Vieroeckl, in the Austrian 
°o newspaper, Fleischhauer and Fleisch- 


selcher. 





THE ORIGINAL LIQUID SEASONINGS 


MAIL COUPON? =====--=== 


SEASLIC, Inc., 718-732 W. 50th St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me a Free supply of SEASLIC sufficient 


= | ol | a cc ee 4 
(kind of product). — 

















Name 





Street 


a 
~~ 
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Thanks to 


Cooker Users 


The JOURDAN PROCESS PT oe 
COOKER owes much of its un- yy 








precedented success to its pioneer jf a‘ ccc (Uceete vidas 
users. Pictu } 
MALAY 
MUTUAL — SCHWAHN — RATH — : an vv 
PARROTT—and ARMOUR made the : ‘hy KUT 


MA WN 
first installations when the cooker was 


practically unknown. 





Their recommendations interested 
others, so that today we have a list of 
booster users of whom we are very 
proud and to whom we are sincerely 











thankful. 

When you investigate the value of ‘ 

PROCESS COOKING, and really SEE 

Manufactured under the fol- Jan. 30, 1917 
THE MACHINE IN OPERATION, lowing Patents by license Jan. 30, 1917 
° ° agreement with liam Jourdan 
you will surely install ARMOUR & COM : No. 1690449... .Nov. 6. 1928 
No. 1192802... July 25, 1916 Other Patents Pending. 
. 

Not a steam box - Cooks with hot water - Not a spray 
Acme Sausage Co............ cae beni we ....++..Chicago, Ill. Kroger Grocery & ee Co ...-Columbus, Ohio 
Agar Packing Co..... . . . . Chicago, Il, O. LeClaire, Ltd..... : Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
Armour and Company... Mise he heuuenvseeheeseker . Chicago, Ill. Luer Packing Co............... : ....-Los Angeles, Calif. 
Armour and Company. : . Kansas City, Mo. Major Bros. Packing Co..... ....Mishawaka, Ind, 
Armour and Company. s _ ...-Milwaukee, Wis. Oscar Mayer & Co............... vsseeeeee Chicago, Tl. 
y ceed and Company : - Omaha, Nebr. H. H. Meyer Packing Co. re .. Cincinnati, Ohio 
rmour and Company : ‘ ....8St. Paul, Minn. Mickleb Food Prod * ‘¢ Chi ml 
Armour, and Company. Seep .........-Indianapolis, Ind. ickleberry’s Food Products Co... BOR ies. eid 
Armour and Company.... a ; ace Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee Sausage Co.......... -.++-Chicago, Ill. 
Armour and Company f ‘ ..Spokane,| Wash. John Morrell & Co........... ears Ottumwa, Ia. 
Armour and Company. ns Rie oe cna Ss. So. St. Joseph, Mo. John Morrell & Co.......... i ; Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Arnold Bros........ nae RRR Chicago, Ill. Mutual Sausage Co. . vseseeseee+,Chicago, Tl. 
The Brandt Co..... t .....Cleveland, Ohio Fred Mutschler Packing Co... ; ..... Decatur, Ind. 
Canton Provision Co - ‘ig ok Se Canton, Ohio Parrott Packing Co....... ane s corccccckite Wayne, Ind. 
Chicago Sausage Co.. 7 OO in fag te Chicago, Ill. Pearl Sausage Co.......... .......Boston, Mass. 
Chippewa Food Products, Inc...... : -Chippewa Falls, Wis. Peliken Bros........... . ; ...+..Chicago, Il. 
Cicero Sausage Co. . Sr ers 0 a Chicago, Il. Plankinton Packing Co. See A ......Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cudahy Bros. Co. —e ..Cudahy, Wis. SS OO aa Spens sos cee bees aaa Detroit, Mich. 
Cudahy Bros. Co. Soiree seNess once e ween ease "Detroit, Mich. Quality Products Co....... = : ....Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cudahy Bros. Co.... ; ; .....-Milwaukee, Wis. Rath Packing Co........... paae wake soccecee WMCOFLOO, Za. 
Danahy Packing Co. ; Te Buffalo, N. Y. Real Sausage Co......... ine , .......Chicago, Tl. 
David Davies, Inc. ‘ ; ......Columbus, Ohio Reimer’s Meat Products....... ; ; Green Bay, Wis. 
Val Decker Packing Co... 5 gs Sve dele to's 0:5 wa lak oe Piqua, Ohio Reimer Milwaukee Co... ....Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jacob Dold Packing Co..... : , ..... Buffalo, N. Y¥. Reliable Packing Co......... : pieces xs aca weenee Chicago, Ill. 
East Tennessee Packing Co.. ....Knoxville, Tenn. Ruch Sausage Co......... : . ss ceceee Pekin, Ill. 
Peter Eckrich & Sons . ..Ft, Wayne, Ind. Sandusky Packing Co...... i ........ Sandusky, Ohio 
Peter Eckrich & Sons... : Kalamazoo, Mich. Saratoga Food Products Co. ; .Chicago, Ill. 
Elkhart Packing Co.. iinebsGsee kasd kweb ena Elkhart, Ind. E. J. Gancrbriet......... ae : ; Fond ‘du Lac, Wis. 
Emmart Packing Co....... sa ... Louisville, Ky. Scala Packing Co......... ichale din ALK Aha baa ee Utica, N. Y. 
Herman Falter eenieed Co. : : ..-Columbus, Ohio Frank Schaaf, Inc....... : .......Milwaukee, Wis. 
John J. Felin Co. ...Philadelphia, Pa. A. F. Schwahn & Sons Co. , Eau Claire, Wis. 
Fuhrman & Forster Co : ‘wine xsdieecans ent eatee Chicago, Ill. E. Schoene Sausage Co.... ..Racine, Wis. 
Hildebrandt Provision Co. ......Cleveland, O. Wm. Steinhauser......... : ? ....Chicago, Tl. 
A. C. Hoffmann & Sons... ; .....-Syracuse, N, Y. Sugardale Provision Co. ...Canton, Ohio 
Hoosier Stores Corp. ... Ft. Wayne, Ind. Superior Food Products Co. ‘ - oa iseg Paes Gary, Ind. 
Hormel Packing Co. spa eeeee Austin, Minn. United Butchers Packing Co. ' ......Chicago, Til. 
Hughes-Curry Packing Co ....Anderson, Ind. Van Wagenan & Schickhaus Co sae -Newark, N. J. 
Jourdan Packing Co : wer Chicago, Ill. Vermont Packing Co..... & ae Eon ...Bellows Falls, Vt. 
E. Kahn & Sons Co. , . ....Cincinnati, Ohio Warsaw Sausage Mfg. Co..... : ‘ ‘ .Cleveland, Ohio 
Kerber Packing Co ; PS, Elgin, Il. Chas. Wetterling & Sons, Inc iss s4choueen Chicago, Til. 
Kohrs Packing Co. ; Davenport, Iowa cL 2 see : P Perey ey ek Chicago, Ill. 
es vote canna nee eeseaeaoacnee St. Louis, Mo. NI 5-5 a's ws 6 ip.n uh 00 no : ‘Kansas City, Kans. 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co Cincinnati, Ohio Zweigle Bros....... ; , Rochester, N. Y. 


Mfd. by William Jourdan and ane atti from 


Jourdan Process Cooker Co.,814-832 W.20th St., Chicago 
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WEST CARROLLTON 5% 


GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
~~ perfect Wrapper fo. 


5 HAM and ACON 


e 


Gives to your product that pleasing 
first impression of cleanliness so im- 
portant to satisfied customers. Odor- 
less and tasteless - - - - water, grease 
! and dirt proof, easily unwrapped, it 
| is the ideal means of protection, | 
| assuring that all the original quality 
and flavor is preserved ... 
















THE MOST CENTRALY LOCATED 
PARCHMENT MILL IN THE COUNTR 








~ The West Carrollton Parchment Co. 
Main Office and Mill, West Carrollton, Ohio | 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
~ 200 FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS BLDG 


| a 
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You Can Reduce 


Your Linking Costs 30% to 60% 


AND-LINKING costs money. Linking with 

the Carthage Automatic Linker costs about 
half as much. Repeated tests by leading packers 
have proved that one Carthage Linker with two 
people to hang up not only does more work than 
five expert hand linkers but insures a better qual- 
ity product. 

Carthage Automatic Linkers were introduced 
over a year ago. Steadily their popularity has grown 
until they are now in daily use by many of the rep- 
resentative packers in the United States. 

Our linkers are simple to operate. They are san- 
itary—use no water—and will link either pork sau- 
sage or frankfurts. 

Send the coupon for folder giving full details of 
this unusual machine. 


CARTHAGE MACHINE COMPANY 
Established 1894 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. BELLEVILLE, ONT., CAN. 


| Carthage Machine Co., 
™ | Carthage, N. Y. 
CARTHAGE | Geet 
- | Please send me your free folder on the 


Carthage Automatic Linker. 


AUTOMATIC Pocty 
LINKER satan 


a , 























A cellophane lid—another 
KLEEN KuP advantage — 











Through the cellophane — 
lid your customers can 

see the contents — this | 
added feature, plus the © 
other proven merchan- | 
dising advantages of this © 
package, will greatly in- — 
crease your sales volume. — 


ee 


The Package That 
Sells Its Contents 

















Your product can be sold 
in greater volume, and in 
less time, by the use of 
this merchandising pack- 
age — 


bus Le 


The Package That 
Sells lis Contents 


Mo no Service (6. 
NEWARK NEW JBRSEY— 














BREAKFAST 


SAUSAGE 
Sy 


4, NEWORLEANS 9 
46 ver 









SIZES: ONE OUNCE 
TO TEN POUNDS. 








Octo 
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The LINK-BELT Slicer 
PREPARES HORMEL BACON 





~HE Link- Belt Beef Chipper and Bacon 
Slicer has been tried and proved in years 
of use. It has maintained its reputation 
through actual service in the plants of most 
of the largest packers in the the country. 


It is safe, fool-proof, easy to operate, eco- 
nomical, and will turn out smoothly -cut 
slices of uniform thickness rapidly and 
efficiently. 


The Link- Belt Beef Chipper and Bacon ~ 
Slicer is made in four models. All are iden-  /|/||/ 9) Fam LAN ee 
tical in operation, differing only in the 
method of applying the driving power. 
None of the models requires more than 1 h.p. 
at full capacity. 





it | | 
: “UL JJ 
Send for Bulletin No. B-15 | — 
Lg 
\ i 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 3750 
CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Rd. INDIANAPOLIS, 200 S. Belmont Ave. PHILADELPHIA, 2045 W.Hunting Park Ave. SAN FRANCISCO, 19th & Harrison Sts 


LINK-BELT 


BEEF CHIPPER and BACON SLICER 
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oes a Difficult Job Well 
















This washing ma- 
chine cleans from 
ten to twenty-four 
ham boilers in five 
to ten minutes. 










Made in either black or galvanized iron. 


Power-operated steel brush mounted on one 
end cleans cover and outside of boilers. 


The only machine that thoroughly cleans alumi- 
num ham boilers without the aid of chemicals 
or acids. 


Simple to operate. 
Saves labor and time. 
Write for particulars. 








The Rispel Ham Boiler 


Makes perfect straight hams and meat loaves 


Made of Cast Aluminum—Electric 
Pressure Throughout Boiling Oper- 
ation Reduces Shrinkage 


A. Rispel and Company 


Manufacturers of many types and sizes of Ham Retainers 


1746 N. Kostner Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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HEADQUARTERS 


for 


GRINDER PLATES and KNIVES 


All Kinds of Packinghouse Machinery 
Specialists in Sausage Kitchen Equipment 











All Makes of 
MEAT CHOPPERS 
and Repair Parts 


General Jobbers 
of All Kinds of 
PACKING HOUSE 
MACHINERY 


We Specialize in 
SAUSAGE 
MACHINERY 











We carry the largest and most complete stock of all different makes and 
styles of grinder plates and knives. 


Domestic Standard Plates and Knives from the smallest to the largest size. 
Imported Solingen Tool Steel Plates and Knives, drop-forged (Hub and 
plate in one piece, eliminating danger of hub loosening). 

O. K. Reversible Angle-Hole Plates and Knives. 


The Famous Superior No. 6 O. K. Plates and Knives with a larger cut- 
ting surface than the standard regular plates, more holes, increased cutting 
capacity, less power. 


Imported German Seelbach Plates and Knives for large size grinders. For 
any style grinder No. 56, 66, 76, 166, these plates have 1/3 more cutting 
surface and capacity than the standard size. 


Send for Price List and Circular 


THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS’ SALES CO. 


Represented by Chas. W. Dieckmann 
MAIN OFFICE, 2021 GRACE ST., CHICAGO 
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Modern Meat Merchandising 
Demands Adelmann Equipment 














Adelmann’s latest... 
the Prest-Rite Mold 


Makes the finest sandwich loaves; tasty, 
good looking, even slicing. Permits wide 
latitude and display of originality in pro- 
ducing a great variety of fast-selling 
specialties. Get the details. 













M. ODERN mer- 


chandising demands meat products 
that appeal to the eye as well as to the 
appetite. Adelmann boilers, pans and 


molds will give you products of this 
kind. 

















More, Adelmann equipment turns 
out firm, tender, more uniform, juicier 
meat products at lower cost with less 
shrinkage. The yielding spring pres- 
sure does the trick. 






Samples of any Adelmann boiler, 
pan or mold sent gladly for trial in 
your own plant. Write today. 





HAM BOILER CORPORATION 











Office and cunts.” tana Chester, N.Y. 








A type for every need... 
Monel Metal or Cast Aluminum 


Square or Pear Shaped, a model to fit 
your every requirement. Sixteen years 
specialized experience behind every Adel- 
mann unit. 








European Representatives: The Brecht Co., 6 Stanley 
St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London 
Australian and New Zealand Representatives: 
Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd.: Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Representative: Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., 
Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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THE PERFECT HAM CURE 
The Color and Flavor Will Please You 


= 





Prague Salt 


THE SHORT-TIME CURE 


Does the trade know the value of “Dry Style 
Prague Cure” Canned Ham for Falland Winter 
slicing? If cured the “Prague Way,” and 
smoked properly, it will keep in any climate, 
for any reasonable time. You can control the 
moisture in the can if the cure be “Prague dry 
Cure.” 


“Prague Mixture” Consists of 
18 Ibs. Common Salt 
8 Ibs. Sugar 
414 lbs. Prague Salt 


A Perfect Quick Cure for Dry Cure Bacon 


Rub 4% pounds of this mixture into 100 
pounds of select, well-chilled bellies; place 
them down tightly in a regular bacon box. 
When box is filled, close the lid down tightly 
and wait for the cure. Room temperature at 
38 to 42 degrees will insure a cure on: 


4to 6lbs.in 7 to 8 days 
6 to 8 lbs. in 8 to 10 days 
8 to 10 lbs. in 10 to 12 days 
10 to 12 lbs. in 12 to 14 days 
12 to 16 Ibs. in 14 to 16 days 


Please note the fact that this Bacon can come out 

and be washed lightly and smoked on the day it is 

cured, or it may remain in the 

closed box for 20 to 30 days, or 

any length of time 
without damage. 









DRY STYLE. HAM CURE 


FORMULA 
Can — Bake — Boil 


Take a fresh Ham, bone it and fat it 
(do not pump it). Rub the Ham thor- 
oughly inside and out, using 444 to 5 
pounds of our “Prague Mixture.” Place 
these Hams in a tight box or tierce, 
under pressure, 4 days. Overhaul and 
return to box still under pressure. Over- 
haul the eighth day, and replace until 
the fifteenth day. Wash lightly and 
drain. Hang in a Stockinette and 
smoke 4 to 5 hours to desired dryness. 
Press into shape to fit your can. 






The flavor 
is 
perfect 


If you wish to boil or bake these “Dry Cure” 
Hams, you need not smoke them, just let them 
remain in cure two or three days longer. 
Slice Perfectly, have Beautiful color, and a 
rich, pleasing flavor. 


The Prague “short time cure” is best suited 
to a Baked Ham, because the flavor is in- 
creased by a second heating; the color is set 
to a richer style in the oven. Let your regu- 
lar temperatures prevail. Delicious—tempt- 
ing. Baked ham, if cured young, will double 
your sales. 


Revised 


Send for Big Z Booklet today! 








The Griffith Laboratories 


1415 W. 37th St., Chicago, III. 
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, MEAT PLANT 
2 UTENSILS 


| VIA HIGH PRESSURE HYDRAULIC WASHING 
WITH 2 PAIR OF HANDS IN PLACE OF 6 PAIR 


Instead of brushes, powerful fan-shaped jets of solution and rinse water thoroughly clean 
both the inside and outside of the containers and covers at the rate of 300 or 600 contain- 
ers an hour. With the R & A machine two workers accomplish the same result as was 
formerly accomplished by six workers. 











/ 





The R & A Ham Boiler Washer handles pear- 
shaped, square and round containers and covers, 
also Meat Loaf Pans. Other shapes and sizes of 
containers may be handled with special holder 
equipment. 


monial letter when he said ‘Please be sure to 
attend to this matter on receipt of this letter, as 
it is costing us a lot of money with this machine 
idle, as a result of which all our molds have to be 
cleaned by hand.” 


So highly satisfactory is this machine that one 
large packer in writing a letter of complaint per- 
taining to a motor really wrote a testi- 


Figures from “The National Provisioner,” Sep- 
tember 14, 1929, page 25, show $6.80 per day for 
labor to operate the R & A machine as against 
$15.85 per day for hand washing; a saving of 
$9.05 a day over hand labor. 










Investigation of the R & A Ham Boiler Washer 
'Y will be made easier . by sending for Bulle- 
tin 675. Simply clip and attach the coupon to 
your letterhead. 


RICE « ADAMS corp. 


1144 Military Road 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Rugged Industrial Washing 
Equipment Since 1895 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL 


| 
| 
| 


—eceresitige wane | meme SG vee 


R & A Ham Boiler Washer No. 50, washes and rinses 


ham retainers. ee Sarees Oe 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





Ham boilers and meat loaf pans 
are carried on a revolving table 
through a cleaning bath and a 
hot and cold rinse. Both the 
cleaning solution and the rinses 
scrub the utensils at high pres- 
sure through nozzles so located 
that all surfaces are reached. 


A temperature of 190 to 200 de- 
grees F. is maintained in the 
cleaning solution and hot rinse 
water. 

With the R « A machine two 
workers accomplish better re- 
sults than were possible by the 
hand method employing six 
workers. 


| 
| 
| 
Send Bulletin 675 and mark for the atten- | 
tion of | 

1 

| 
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New Model! 


SANDER 
GRINDERS 








Established 
1875 


Big Step Forward... 
Sander Compound Safety Meat Conveyor 


This new improvement gives positive feed and puts 
an absolute end to accidents. It makes it an impos- 
sibility for workmen to come in contact with mov- 
ing parts, for when hopper is opened chopper auto- 
matically and immediately stops. 


A Real Saving 


Produces twice the amount of work in less time 
than any other grinder today. The “Compound” 
feature with two knives and two plates eliminates 
the double handling, and cuts the meat fine without 
heating or mashing. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings 
For quietness, efficiency, long life and power savings, 
nothing will equal this feature of the new SANDER 
GRINDER. It is just such constant improvements that 
keep SANDER GRINDERS up to the minute and hold the 
most exacting customers year in and year out. 


Write today J 


Sander Mfg. Co. 


| 298 Eighth Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 
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Williams “825” Grinder at 
American Packing Co., St. 
Louis. Sold to grind 6,000 
ie per hour, it handles 

Ibs. with ease, their 
third Williams. 





The “825” Grinder with 
cover raised showing grind- 
ing parts. Note screen 
which holds material in 
erinding chamber until of 
proper fineness, 


Supreme— 
in the Grinding of By-Products 


“Bigger Value for your Money” is the outstanding 


ee oem Conti h i 
reason for the overwhelming majority of Williams meinen ae Ri Sree Sygnens wenre 


crushers and grinders in use in the by-product in- denotes outstanding merit 

dustry. For it must be remembered that the first Wilson & Co., (10 machines) White Packing Co., Atlanta, 
Williams hammer mill was installed when the indus- Armour & Company, (At Ga. 

try was in its infancy and this longer experience, ee ——_" CU 
coupled with construction designed for hard use Milton Hopfenmaier, Wash- Cudahy Packing Co., Chi 
rather than sales appeal, has resulted in a series of — a ae 

crushers and grinders which have been admittedly CS BOs ae 


supreme in the field. 


The “825” for Cracklings, Tankage. Especial- 
ly designed to grind 8% to 14% grease content 
cracklings to 8, 10 and 12 mesh fineness. Also un- 4 Gh Lo" , 
equalled for handling digester tankage. Twelve \ 2 M/ ° v4 
sizes. ; WIE fd ae 
The “Mogul” Hasher and Crusher. Prepares 

carcasses, entrails and green bones for dry render- 
ing. Crushes bones for glue stock. Handles largest 
bones in the carcass. Seven sizes. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
2708 N. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


ry “Mogul” Crusher and Hasher. Note ‘“Easy- 
37 W. Van Buren St. 15 Park Row 337 Rialto Bldg. Open” cover and patented splitting hammers. 


i F 











a sae , PATENT CRUSHERS GRINDERS SHREDDERS 
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SOUTHWARK 


Hydraulic Curb Presses 











Designed and Built by 
SKILLED ENGINEERS 


used in the 





Largest and Best Known 
Plants 


Two Column Curb Presses under construction in Established 1836 
the Southwark Shops 


No special preparation of 
material is necessary with 
-" these presses. They will 
si compress anything that 
can be placed in the curb, 
without danger of break- 
ing the press— 





} Also made in self-contained 
types, complete with pump, 
motor or belt drive— 


Write for Bulletin 
No. 5-A 


SOUTHWARK 


E 
PHILADELPHIA.PA. 





400 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AKRON, O. CHICAGO, ILL. 
UNITED BLDG. 343 S. DEARBORN ST. 


Four Column Curb Press 


Ons ror 
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‘THE VICTOR STANDARD 







Imost human 


is a 








Human tendency to error 
is entirely eliminated by 4 
the never failing, posi- 
tive action VICTOR 
Standard Track Door 
and Automatic Trap “ 
Lift. No matter how 
slight the angle at which 
the Door is opened, the 
trap door always works. 
As soon as the main door Q 


4 





is set ajar, the trap door 


likewise opens _ sufficiently Q » 

to allow free movement of =~ O 

the carriage on the track x : 
rail, and never closes until 


the main door is also closed. 

















Victor Track Doors are 
made in our double seal, 
standard Victor construc- 
tion . . . or with rounded 
jambs. 


A post card to the nearest 
Victor distributor, or to our 
branch or home office . . . 
will bring you our prices 
. . . aS well as complete in- 
formation as to why Victor 
is endorsed by leading pack- 
ers everywhere, 


























VICTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION: 


| 
formerly VICTOR COOLER DOOR CO., IN | 
| 





CHICAGO OFFICE MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT cmenen. MD. NEW YORK OFFICE| 
VICTOR AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS 

Allan Ice Machine Co., 36th & K Sts., Omaha, Nebr. W. C. Phillips Co., 1274 Folsom St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Central Engineering & Supply Co., 2615 Latimer St., Dallas, Texas Louis A. Roser, 254 W. First South, Salt Lake City, Utah | 

J. A. Congleton, 1116 Acuff St., Houston, Texas Southern States Insulating Co.., 4th Floor Candler Annex, Atlanta, Ga. 

Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga. H. T. Steffee, 930 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La. 

Edwards Ice Machine & Supply Co., 5749 Landregan St., Oakland, Calif. Warren & Bailey Co., 214 E. Third St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Edwards Ice Machine & Supply Co., 3622 E. Marginal Way, Seattle, Wash. Factory Supply Co., 2121 Ave. D, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Labor Saved $3600.00 a Year 


Production Increased 14% 


{i :& 
Miia 


ADOLF GOBEL, INC., Manhattan 
Division, New York City, accomplishes 
this with two SANDVIK Steel Belt 
Bacon Slicing Tables shown in the illus- 
tration. 

This is just one of many instances 
where Steel Belt Conveyors are earn- 
ing increased dividends for their users. 

As cutting floor conveyors, and for 
lard and various other food products, 


SANDVIK CONVEYOR 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


INCORPORATED 
General Office and Factory 


21-23 AMSTERDAM ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


Representatives in principal cities 








‘a is ag | 
ae atl 
io) 


- — 





they have proved their absolute de- 
pendability. The Steel Belt, with its 
hard, dense and smooth surface, is easy 
to keep clean and difficult to wear out. 


Why not investigate the possibilities 
of effecting worthwhile savings in your 
plant with the aid of SANDVIK Steel 
Belt Conveyors. Use the coupon, there 
is no obligation. 








SANDVIK CONVEYOR MFG. CO., INC. 
21 Amsterdam St., Newark, N. J. 
We would like details on 
[] Sandvik Bacon Slicing Table. 
[} Steel Belt Conveyor to handle. .........ccieccce cece 
(J Send copy of your catalog. 
POD hd a: ohne vety eek aaa a Bae ane ae tee Fe CC eee rene 
PRS 6 can hea eexeeced 


fo er are 
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Q’Lena has You to thank 


for recent plant expansions 
adding more than 50% 
to production capacity 


Without your business in constantly 
increasing volume to justify it, we 
could not have added floor area, new 
machinery and more operators. We 
thank you. 








A \ 


More and more, packers are turning 
to O’Lena to fill their stockinette re- 
quirements. There are definite rea- 
sons .. . of quality and service at the 
right price. 





If you have not yet @# \ 
learned the advantages 





Suggestions 








STOCKINETTE HAM BAGS 
Beef Bags—Pork Bags 
Lamb Bags—Bacon Bags 
Veal Bags—Pig Bags 
Cattle Wipe—Tubing 





‘ 





of dealing with O’Lena, 
we urge you to give us 
a trial now. Send in 
your very next order. 





f 


Write today outlining your needs. It can’t cost 
more than the price of a two cent stamp and 
you may find, as a great many other packers 
have, that it’s decidedly profitable. 


O’ LENA 


KNITTING MILLS, INC. 


1464 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., Phone Stagg 0938 





for making stockinette 
really work for you, 
for taking full advan- 
tage of its possibili- 
ties. For instance.... 


Special Striped Frank 
Bags Give Product 
Identity 


You know the value of 
making your product easy 
to recognize and giving it 
distinction. Put your qual- 
ity Franks in _ special 
striped bags and watch 
sales climb. 


Stockinette for Boiling 
Hams 


save shrinkage and give a 
better looking, finer fla- 
vored product. Try it! 

















1929. 





~f 
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to 


The Visking Corporation 
4311 So. Justine Street 
Chicago, Ill. 

















Any packer who still does not know what this Trade Mark means 


his sausage business and his casing bills should write to 


Visking Eastern Sales Corp. 
724 Eleventh St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Model W Heavy Duty Mill 


The Most Successful Mill for By-Products Grinding 


The “Jay Bee” Grinds Tankage, Beef Scrap, Fish Scrap, Blood Meal, Bone—in one con- 


tinuous operation. 
or secondary screens. 


Heavy Boiler Plate 
Steel Construction 


The “Jay Bee” is the most durably constructed 
grinder. Made of boiler plate and manganese 
steel. Practically indestructible. Will not 
shimmy, break, or fly to pieces because of steel or 
other foreign materials entering the mill with the 
product to be ground. 


Largest Intake 
and Outlet Areas 


The No. 3 Mill has a 12”x15%4” feed opening, and 
a 560 sq. in. screen area. The No. 4 mill has a 
12’x20” feed opening, and a 737 sq. in. screen area. 
The No. 3 mill has 36 hammers. The No. 4 mill 
has 48 hammers. These manganese steel hammers 
weigh 40 ounces each. 


Handles 18% Grease 


“We have had in use, at different times, three 
different makes of mills, but the “Jay Bee” beats 


Delivers a thoroughly ground product without the use of cage mills, 


them all. It handles greasy and moist products 
without clogging, and we have run cracklings 
through the mill that have had as high as 18% 
grease content.” Sickler Fertilizer Works, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Grinds Tankage 4 Years 
Without Repair Expense 


P. Mealey Sons, Gloucester, N. J., have used their “Jay 
Bee” grinder four years—grinding tankage every day. 
Their first set of replacement hammers, since installation, 
was shipped last month. That is economical, and satis- 
factory grinding—which only the “Jay Bee” can do. 


Over 12,000 “JAY BEE” Mills in Use 
—Proof of Their Superior 
Performance 


We can show you how to increase your grinding profits. 
We have a mill for every purpose requiring up to 100 H.P. 
with belt, tex-rope, or direct-connected drive. Write for 
specifications, descriptive literature, and prices. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC., 96 Hickory Street, Utica, N. Y. 
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Again...We Thank You 








We thank you for your _/ a 
ever increasing volume of Personal Attention 
comsracts which have re- Every Worcester instal- 
sulted in a rapid expansion lation receives the per- 
of our business during the ee Oe 


heads of this company— 
past year. trained engineers with 
from ten to thirty years’ 
experience on meat hand- 
ling equipment. This 
personal service has been 
an important factor in 
building up our growing 
list of satisfied cus- 
tomers. 




















Earl E. Sebenn 


President 

















XN 


Worcester Service 





Our service includes 
studying your problems, 
designing a system that Roy W. Magnuson 
will meet your needs, Manager New York Office 
and building and install- 
ing the necessary equip- 
ment complete. The high 


quality of our work is ° 
evidenced by the many Let us estimate 


leading packers and re- your work 
tailers who are extensive 
users of our meat han- 


dling systems. 


Cat E Pe large. We'd like to bid on Daniel Worcester 


your work. 
he f 


WORCESTER 


TRAM RAIL COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Beef Tracking, Switches, 
Trolleys, Hangers, Scales, Smoke House Doors and Frames 











No job is too small, none too 


Treasurer 




















85 WALKER ST. 9-10 T WHARF 120 PRINCE ST. 
‘\ NEW YORK BOSTON, MASS. MONTREAL a 
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ADDITIONS SI 
JEFFERSON PACKING “CO BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











BRANCH HOUSE 


“ mee : JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
BRANCH HOUSE ~ PHILADELPHIA, PENN MOBILE, ALA 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 














BRANCH HOUSE 
JOHN MORRELL & CO. cambrioae, mass 


: CREASE REFINERY 
BALLARD PACKING CO. 


MARION, IND. 


— = 
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TANK HOUSE = 
RATH PACKING CO. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 





~ ADDITIONS 
STOCK PENS 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. WHITE PROVISION C. 
Sioux = RELL ATLANTA, GA. oy 
hwy \\\ 


My 


‘ 


ttl idae WR Nt ate 







PACKING PLANT 
THE PROVISION CO. COLUM BUS, GA 





















BEEF KILLING BLOG ; 
7 , RATH PACKING CO. WATERLOO, | ee 


& 
Sr zp 











ADDITIONS TO PACKING PLANT 


KREY PACKING CO. 57. Louis, mo 


| -yerererans oH. PETER HENSCHIEN  aictucir 
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Another Expeller Gives Satisfaction 





HE above photograph shows the ownersofAnderson Crackling Expellers. 
Anderson R. B. Crackling Expeller These people are all pleased with 
instaliation in the plant of the South- the economies and increased produc- 
west Reduction Company. You will tion afforded by this wonderful piece 
notice in their letter that the Ex- of pressing equipment. Let us suggest 





peller is giving very good that you send us complete 
' AN ONLY AN NS information on your plant 


satisfaction and that they 
are pleased with the instal- DERSO and let us give you dataand 


lation. This is the general | EXPELLE[2 2 J figures showing Expeller 


consensus of opinion of all savings in your plant. 





prea} 


2 
9 
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Tests PROVE the Long Life of Wilson Knives 
Makes them by far the Cheapest in the End 


a) 
QUALITY 


Neqonuers/ 


forever dispelling fallacy that Wilson Knives are High Priced 











A THOROUGH TEST con- 






per #080" vinced Armour and Company 
#8 ne 8)"" ae that a Wilson Knife even at a 
— a ats cal higher initial cost is the cheapest 
pevention Nes . ene 2068 wirecr ae in the long run. They have 
a ne est® Ong your S104 our exPe standardized on Wilson Knives 
gentreneh” —_onpretet, Att|d hed Meat exce sas for the operation shown below 
* Ol esu cnet . . 
nave 3 pife YUL whe t gives MARE Charen in all their plants. 
gpiit* re ; fiisom carn sa0d to , 
Lease rong 1° 0% we BAY Sve dectFEl) our Of course, even a Wilson 
tions e the ne end Cost. “Kn Knife wears out in time. But 
es PFOVe 4 an TOE pi rst COP li erine ; : 7 / 
mes “fhe CBEST nigher treast SP? 3 report on this operation at least, 
vy ereceZe nm the Site recet¥ IRE toa) Oe many others must be tossed 
evand. snverented Nomen cause the - into the scrap heap before it 
<8. e \ . 
veal + you wou wecall 4h this wom peed culate does. 
poues ropa gait© can we ; 
* Les: cher © ry ee This same economy of 
7 ; : 
comet operation is true of every 


knife bearing the Wilson 
name and trade-mark. 
Profit by Armour’s experi- 
ence and _ standardize on 
Wilson knives. 


Order through your 
supply dealer. If he 


does not stock your fa- 
vorite style and_ size, 
write us direct. 

_. Va ° 


‘ft 
Pd 7. \y 


At the right is a view of the operation 

where tests proved the economy of 

Wilson Knives in the Armour plant. 

Wilson Knives are now _ standard 

equipment for this operation in all 
Armour plants. 


4 


For best results use Wilson Steels with Wilson 
Knives 


WILSON 


Knives and Steels 


John Wilson, Ltd., SHEFFIELD, England 


Trade Mark cok) 1750 


Sole Agents 


H. Boker & Co., 101-3 Duane St., New York City, New York 


£ 
Fa 
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Better Conditions in Storage Rooms 
Lower Initial Cost— Higher 

_ | Efficiency 


The Meat Packer and Sausage Manufacturer 
has come to realize the dollar and cents advan- 
tage of the unit cooler. That’s why the meat 
industry is rapidly modernizing old cooling 
equipment with Hilger unit coolers, and specify- 
ing them for new plants. Because, the rooms 
and goods are kept fresh, condensation, slime, 
and foul air are eliminated, uniform temper- 
atures are maintained, and shrinkage is reduced 
to a minimum. 


The initial cost of Hilger Multi-Feed Unit 
Coolers and Conditioners is much lower than 
older types, such as bunkers, coils, etc. The re- 
frigerating effect at the cooling surfaces is 
much more efficient and the cool, conditioned 
air is more uniformly distributed. 


The Hilger Multi-Feed is the unit type of cool- 
ing and conditioning equipment at its very best. 

















The exclusive Multi-Feed evaporating coil is re- 
markably efficient. Where air conditioning is 
needed, the patented Hilger Spray Type equipment is far more - 
efficient and economical. Hilger Units use brine or direct 
evaporation of any other refrigerant. They’re quiet, econom- 
ical, long-lasting, and readily accessible. The views here show 
the inside and outside of one of the larger Hilger Units also 
made in other suitable sizes and types. 








Write today for details 


HILGER 


MULTI FEED 


AIR COOLERS and CONDITIONERS 


Ice Making and Refrigerating Machinery 











The X. L. Refrigerating Co., Inc. 


= = . se Hilger Multi-Feed Coil Used in 
59th & Honore Sts., Chicago, Illinois aes 








For Constructive Suggestions Send Sketch of Cooler or Freezer 
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Pr rvOotect--ethe condition of your prod- 


ucts in distribution by the use of industry’s 
newest refrigerant 


DRY-ICE 


PRESERVES THE BLOOM 
REDUCES SHRINKAGE 


The ideal refrigerant for meats, 
either fresh or frosted 


* “DRY ICE” is pure carbon dioxide frozen to a dense 
solid - - - As it takes on heat it changes to a dry, cold 
gas, leaving no moisture - - - This cold, dry carbon diox- 
ide has a distinctly beneficial effect on fresh meats. 


Write for details. Our representatives are at your service 
to discuss your refrigeration problems 


“DRY-ICE” is « ark for Solid ( n Dioxtde 
52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK 
PLANTS AND BRANCH OFFICES: 
Albany, N. Y.—Bridge & Mill Sts Detroit, Mich.—4238—24th St. New York—631 W. 34th St. 
Atlanta, Ga.—223 Nelson St., S. W. Elizabeth—1001 Newark Ave. Philadelphia—2345 Washington St. 
Boston—136 Broadway, Cambridge Jacksonville, Fla—2032 E. Adams St. Niagara Falls—401-29 47th St. 
Chicago—3100 S. Kedzie Ave. Kansas City, Mo.—20th & Balto. Ave. Pittsburgh—3101 Preble Ave., N. S. 
Cincinnati—309 West 3rd St. Long Island City—6th St. & E. River St. Louis—1813 Olive St. 


Cleveland—1318 W. 58th St. Minneapolis—501 6th St. S. Denver—33rd & Walnut Sts. 
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The 




















Patent numbers: 1,209,803, 1,284,854, 





1,284,855, 1,360,871, 1,653,539 


CA SIMPLE process which produces absolutely square, uni- 


form bacon—eliminates comb holes, and thickens up thin 


bacon bellies. 


Cotton press Deadlocked tin 
cloth meat pins 

Meat shroud Cheese cloth 

Gloves Drills 

Gauntlets Ducks 

Hide Ropes Sheetings 

Skewers Jute Press Cloth 


Fred 


This square meat smoker 
was awarded second prize 


oops by the I. A. M. P. 


Write us Today for Com- 
plete Information. 


C. Cahn 


Adams-Franklin Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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Importers of 





Russian Sheep Casings (Rings) 
Also Selected Hanks 





Beef Casings 
Selected Middles, Rounds, Bungs and Weasands 





Sole Representatives in the United States of the Casing Industries | 
of U. S. S. R. (Soviet Russia) 
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ODAY YOu can Shop for delicaty 
foods ty WO as yj ly, hee 


tsely 
SIX Vears “RO. For twi 
Pack apes 


“FC Wrapped in P, 
tal 
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ALOT \ ere. 
Me Parchinent. 
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Cream, Coffee, 
fish fillets . <a 
Year, 


Foods 


Wrapped in P, 
Parchiney 
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Merchants Refrigerating 
Company 


NEW YORK JERSEY CITY NEWARK 








Storage Space for Meats, Poultry and 
All Kinds of Perishable Food Products 


MODERN WAREHOUSES 
Ideally located for the convenience of the trade 
FINANCIAL responsibility PROPER temperatures 
EFFICIENT service 














New York 


10th Avenue and 17th Street. On tracks of 
N. Y. C. R. R. Co. West Washington Mar- 
ket District. 


Jersey City 


Warren & First Streets. On tracks of 
Penna. R. R. Co. Switching connections 
with all freight lines. 

Downtown Warehouses in the Heart of the Newark 


Produce Market. Avenue C and Vanderpool St. On track 


of the Penna. R. R. Co., with connections 
all freight lines via Penna. R. R. 








Main Office 
17 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 








FRANK A. HORNE, President 
ALEX. MOIR, Vice-President 
GEO. W. HORNE, Vice-President 


HARRY C. LEWIS, Secretary-Treasurer 
FRANK L. HAWLEY, Asst. Secretary 
CHAS. W. DePEW, Asst. Secretary 
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1929, 
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SERVICE 





A complete curing 
plant, manned and 
equipped to render 


We Offer You. .-:= |=" 
The Golden Key to Greater Profits— 
More Volume—Less Overhead Expense 














FULL line of meat products, stand- hickory smoke, that builds and 

ardized on the supreme basis of our holds trade. 
superior mild cure, fresh cured, to meet An inspection service by men who 
the requirements of your particular have made the handling and cur- 
trade. The delectable cure, sweet as a ing of meats their life work in- 
nut with the flavor of your good old sures your receiving a good, uni- 
form selection of products pur- 


chased. 

Our plant enlarged to care for our 
customer’s growing trade. We 
have room for you. Buy the cuts 
you require when prices are favor- 
able in this greatest of world’s 
markets and let us store and cure 
them for you as needed. 

Advances if desired. 

Write us of your plans—we will co- 
Curing and Inspection operate, 


United States Gld Storase &) Ice @. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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We will show you our samples for the same 
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H. P. Smith Paper Company 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
Simply send us a sample of the paper 


you are using and the use you have 
purpose and quote you prices direct. 





H. P. S. Papers are uniform quality 
We've specialized on packers’ papers for 

more than a quarter of a century, produc- 
ing stock that preserves the freshness and 
sweetness of the particular packer’s prod- 
ucts. 


papers and because of our low sales cost, 
we can save you an appreciable percentage 


There are substantial reasons for this. 
on your purchases. 


Scan the list of the nation’s important 
packers—and you’ll find an ever-increasing 


number using H. P. S. Oiled and Waxed 
Papers. 
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Added Sales Appeal—with Cellophane : 


One of the best ways of giving added sales appeal to your meats 
is to wrap them in 100% transparent, protective Cellophane. 


Courtesy of Miller & Hart «s 














Your dealers will display them even on open counters where 
customers will see and buy them. Your trade-mark will be 
carried into the home encouraging repeat sales—by brand name. 


Send for samples of Cellophane today. 


Du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Canadian Agents: Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


‘Cellophane 
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*Cellophane 15 r..:.iered trade mark of Du Pont Cellophane Company, Inc., 


ne EN so Mia Sak Wisse 


to designate its transparent cellulose sheets and films, developed from pure wood pulp (not a by-product) 
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ts So Easy Now to Identity 
), DRIED 









> fo | 


Manaster’s Diied Beef is freshly 
packed and shipped the same day 
the order is received. Only clean, 
new barrels are used. In fact, ab- 
solute cleanliness and sanitation 
is very strictly maintained in the 
operation of every department of 
Manaster’s modern packing plant. 


HE registered trade mark you see reproduced on this page 

now appears on every barrel, and in tag form, upon every 

piece of MANASTER’S Dried Beef. It is a mark of identifica- 

tion . . . a buying guide for both the trade and the consumer 
. . a guarantee of uniform fine quality. 


The uniform extra goodness of MANASTER’S Dried Beef is 
the result of an exclusive process... of the most modern methods 
and equipment . . . all under closest personal supervision. It will 


pay you to specify “MANASTER’S” for your dried beef re- 





quirements. Thus, you are assured of getting extra fancy quality, Harry Manaster & Bro., Inc., 
d dabl ‘ Per ee er : Specializes in the Preparation 
ependable service, and the right kind of cooperation. onl Vedios of 

Test the surprising possibilities of MANASTER’S 

Dried Beef. Order a trial shipment today, or write D R | E D B E E F 

for current quotations. Insides, Outsides 
Knuckles 
ter & Bri 

ial a r ry M anaste r & ro. Also Sausage Material 


an 
1018-32 West 37th Street Chicago, U.S. A. Selected Beef Cuts 
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Gelatine 


UNIFORM CLARITY 
COLOR 
JELLY STRENGTH 


Meat Specialty Manufacturers and 
other users of GELATINE realize 
that these prime factors are essential 
in GELATINE, in order to secure the 
very best results ... We manufacture 
our GELATINE from raw material 
from our own stock—insuring superior 
ion quality at all times...always uniform. 





GELATINE DEPT. 
SAMPLES AND WORKING FORMULAS 
WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 





CHICAGO 
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W. L. Kennett, Louisville, Ky. 
C. B. Heinemann, 706 Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Chicago, Illinois—Union Stock Yards 


Kennett, Murray & Co., 
Phone—Yards 0341 
B. F. Pierce, Manager 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Union Stock Yards 


Kennett, Colina & Co., 
Phone—West 5596 and 3026 
J. A. Wehinger, Manager 


Dayton, Ohio—Keith Building 


Kennett-Murray-Hostetter, Inc., 
Phone—Garfield 967 and 6408 
A. R. Hostetter, Manager 


Detroit, Michigan—Detroit Stock Yards 


Kennett, Murray & Colina, 
Phone—Cedar 3881 
P. B. Stewart, Manager 


East St. Louis, Illinois— 

St. Louis Natl. Stock Yards 
Kennett, Sparks & Co., Inc., 
Phone—L. D. Loop 503 
H. L. Sparks, Manager 


Indianapolis, Indiana—Union Stock Yards 
Kennett, Whiting, Murray & Co., 
Phones—Lincoln 4835 and Riley 3036 
E. R. Whiting and C. J. Renard 








F. L. Murray, Nashville, Tenn. 


LaFayette, Indiana—Union Stock Yards 
Kennett, Murray & Co., 
Phone—7401 
W. K. Oyler, Manager 


Louisville, Ky.—Bourbon Stock Yards 
P. C. Kennett & Son, 
Phone—Main 9929 
E. N. Oyler, Jr., Manager 


Montgomery, Alabama—Union Stock Yards 


P. C. Kennett & Son, 
Phone—Cedar 326 
R. V. Stone, Manager 


Nashville, Tennessee—Union Stock Yards 


Kennett, Murray & Co., 
Phone—6-2180 or 6-2189 
G. W. Hicks, Manager 


Omaha, Nebraska—Union Stock Yards 


Kennett, Murray & Co., 
Phone—Market 1872 
R. J. Colina, Manager 


Sioux City, lowa—Sioux City Stock Yards 


Kennett, Murray & Brown, Inc., 
Phone—55695 and 55577 
J. T. Brown, Jr., Manager 








CATTLE CALVES HOGS 


PIGS SHEEP LAMBS 
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Caaks 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. and Canada 1929 


Beef Bladder Size 
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| The perfect casing for square sausages, because they 

Fill out the forms in length as well as width 

Every piece the same size and weight 

Take the smoke color . 
Smoke penetrates the CASAKS, giving the sausage that desirable 


4 flavor ? 














Write for trial order of 100 
Let CASAKS prove their many advantages 


Patented and Manufactured exclusively by 


Ralph Ettlinger Casing Company 


1915-1917-1919 Wyandotte Street Kansas City, Missouri 
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Classify 
your 
wrapping 
jobs 
’ 




























Which Should be 
Wrapped in Rhine- 
lander Greaseproof 
Parchment 


Lard (1 and 1% Ib. prints) 


cartons) 

Lard (tub and tierce tops) 

Sliced Bacon 

Bacon (whole pieces) 

Bacon (inner liners in 
cartons) 

Bacon Ends 

Sliced Boiled Ham 

Sliced Baked Ham 

Smoked Hams 

Boiled Hams 

Baked Hams 

Ham Butts 

Cottage Butts 

Roulette 

Dried Beef 

Dry Mince Meat 

Chili Con Carne 

Corned Beef Loaf 

Liver Cheese Sandwich 
Loaf 

Meat Loaves (all kinds) 

Vienna Style Sausage 

Skinless Franks 

Bologna 

Liver Sausage 

Salami 

Pork Sausage (link) 

Sausage (inner liners in 
cartons) 

Head Cheese 

Souse 

Scrapple 











A complete service for 
Packers may be had at 
Rhinelander, in Grease- 
proof Parchment,Bleached 


and Unbleached Glassine. 





Tackingimdusry| Eto GREASEPROOF 


and non-greaseproof 


we 


Lard (inner liners in This simple task will _effeet 


considerable saving in your 
wrapping costs! 


= wrapping of the products listed at the left are 
known in the industry as ‘“‘Greaseproof jobs’’, because all 
they require for protection is a greaseproof paper. To buy 
for these products a paper that has qualities other than 
good grease-resistance characteristics is to spend money 
for more than you need. The Purchasing Agent with an 
eye to sensible economies is wrapping his greaseproof jobs 
in Rhinelander Greaseproof Parchment. 


Here is a Greaseproof Paper that will pass any grease- 
proof test you care to make—here is a single-purpose paper. 
It islow in cost. Its use presents tremendous savings— 
savings that any Purchasing Agent will be glad to an- 
nounce—and that every executive will be glad to receive. 


The Rhinelander Paper Company is eager to help you 
effect savings on your greaseproof wrapping jobs—we’ll be 
happy to give you all the information you desire—and all 
the samples you want. Your inquiry will receive prompt 
attention. 


RHINELANDER PAPER COMPANY 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 


RHINELANDER GREASEPROOF parchment 








and printing that will 
giv e new mean ing to At the same time that we send you samples for 


sti ye will also send pri speci s 
your TRADE MARK => ons. ta eae tod ee pe 


trade marks can look on Rhinelander Greaseproof 
Parchment. 
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Brennanss Selected 


‘CUSTOM 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 














Cut Your Costs 


Improve your quality 







sh gre A MS re ae week ene aN oa ek ede ae 





Increase your volume 






on Boiled Hams 






by using 






Brennan’s Selected 


“CUSTOM” HAMS 









» ATARI Seti SIG OO rl apa RIE ee Het A 


a te ae 
Sd Se 


BRENNAN PACKIN G CO. 



















. U.S. Yards 
é 
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Chicago, Ill. 
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“SERVING 
QUALITY” 


- for over 35 years 


The quality of Gobel pure meat products is 
zealously guarded with the vigilance of long 
experience. Purity . . . constant inspec- 
tion . . . strict sanitation . . . these things 
are more than mere routine in the Gobel or- 
ganization! Thus is the appetite appeal of 
Gobel products doubly enhanced by consis- 
tent quality. Under these highest of stand- 
ards, Gobel serves its dealers, the public and 
the meat industry itself. 


ADOLF GOBEL:« 


HEADQUARTERS: 40th STREET & 11th AVE., NEW YORK 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Washington, D. C. 
Boston, Mass. Milton, Pa. 
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For Excellence — 


Movielle 


¥ 
tag. 0, 5. Par OFF 


HAMS, BACON, LARD 


JOHN MORRELL ® Co. 


“Since 1827” 


General Offices OTTUMWA, IOWA 














= 














Quality-~Value 


of our 


Sausage Casings 
=) 
The Cudahy Packing Co. 


111 W. Monroe Se. 
CHICAGO 
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The BRECHT CORPORATION Ca New York ‘Hamburg Buenas Wires St louis 
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Beartn. Levi & Co. Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


pt + 


New York 
Chicago 
London 
Hamburg 


Buenos Aires 
Wellington, N. Z. 


bd 


THE 
CASING HOUSE 
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Suepply for Soul 
— U 
==zz know about 











Responsibility 
Business-like Service 


Standard Merchandise 


of Quality and Selection 


World-wide Operations 





The Independent Casing & Supply Co. 


Cleaners and Selectors of Hog, Sheep and Beef Casings 
CHICAGO . LONDON HAMBURG SIDNEY 
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| Shown Here—Complete Line Includes 


Beef Forequarter Bags, 


Pig Bags, Beef Round 
Bags, Beef Loin Bags, 
Beef Rib Bags, Tubing 
Special Covering for 
Covering Pork Loins Be- 
fore Going to the Freez- 
er, Etc. 


WRITE TODAY! 





We Make Seventeen 
Styles of Ham Bags 
in Sizes from 
12 to 52 





At Right—Beef 
Hindquarter Bag 





Wynantskill Manufacturing Co. 
Troy, New York 


Originators of Stockinette for use in the Packing 
Industry 


| Established in 1905—“Oldest in the Field” 
| Capacity—Over a Million Pounds per Year 


| Selling Agent—FRED K. HIGBIE 
| 35 E. Wacker Drive Chicago, Illinois 


| Duly a cur | Items | 


Pork Loin Bags, Bacon | 
Slab Bags, Frank Bags, | 


Sheep or Lamb Bag 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Patent Sewed 


S 


| 
| 
ih 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| We recommend 


A 





Casings for all kinds of 








Casings 
ave proved to be The. 


{ 


ummer Sausage. 























e-=-m_as mn Oz mt 


nd in Addition aie =) sali 


We have just lately perfected a 
SEWED, REINFORCED 
HOG BUNG 
that will not break in cooking and 
makes a very attractive package 











for LIVER SAUSAGE 
\ / 


We make them to order in any 
size or quantity desired 


Manufactured Under Sol May Methods 


Patent Casing Company 


617-23 W. 24th Place, Chicago 
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Our Merchandising and Art Depart- 
ments are eager to serve you. May we 
present some ideas? No obligation, of 
course. 

Campbell Boxes are as easy to handle 
m the Packaging Room as they are 
attractive in the dealer's shop. A com- 
parison of prices too will prove another 
advantage of using Campbell Boxes! 


Just a Small Order 


“a only use a small quantity of boxes,” iA A 


argues the smaller manufacturer, “and y/ m p YO ved Sa Ww 


SPLITS ENTIRE CARCASS 


developing a good package for us?” 

In a way, these manufacturers are right. Some 

paper box manufacturers can’t afford to 

develop small quantity orders. They are 

equipped for long runs, or the alternate, of Dennen fl 0 abe 0k We OE the 
entire carcass has been tremendous. After 
months of research and experimental work 
the improved B&D saw is here for you. 

Many are already in satisfactory use. 











higher prices. 

The Campbell Paper Box Co. has, however, 
developed a special merchandising depart- 
ment to assist the smaller manufacturer in 
the preparation of containers that will really 
sell, realizing that the same concern can de- 
velop tremendously by the use of the best 
packaging .... and that means more boxes! 
Campbell works with you on the basis of 
mutual profit... .. 


Besides giving a better, cleaner cut the B & D 
Carcass Splitter shows enormous savings over 
skilled labor. An unskilled operator can easily 
split 50 carcasses an hour from rump bone through 
neck—and do it better than a skilled cleaver 
| splitter. 





Shipper carcasses electrically split, yield smoothly 
split loins, ribs and chucks. Cutter and canner 
carcasses bone out to better advantage and show 
a higher yield of prime cuts. 


| Get complete details of this money saver 


Write Today! 























PAPER BOX. ¢<y 
= 


COMPANY 


= ¥— 


Best & Donovan 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
910 South Main Street 
Manufacturers of 
Paper Boxes, Shipping and Shop Tags 
SLRS SAARCORS 7 A TN aR IRR IS OS BRE IERIE 
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OIL HYDROGENATION 
“EYEOSEE” KNOWLES 
ELECTROLYTIC PLANTS 

_ for High Purity... 
and Low Production Cost 







































Installation of 50 “Eyeosee” Knowles Gen- 
erators at a Pennsylvania plant, where both 
Hydrogen and Oxygen are used. 


Installations for Oil Hydrogenation Include: 
Chicago, U. S. A. Hamilton, Canada 
Toronto, Canada 
Lever Bros., Bromborough, England 
Lever Bros., Kobe, Japan 
Erith Oil Works, Ltd., Erith, England 
Loders & Mucoline, Ltd., Silvertown, England 


Other Installations Include: 


Pennsylvania, U. S. A. Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
Newark, U. S. A. 
Smelting Co., Chile. Nitrates Co., Chile 


Soc. des Engrais et Azotes, Solomon, France 
Osram G. E. C. Lamp Works, England 
Plants of Any Capacity 
Plants can be furnished of any capacity, from 50 cu. 
ft. per hour to 1,000,000 cu. ft. or over per hour. 

Engineering Service 


Our Engineering Department is at your disposal for 
plans, layouts and estimates. Consultation puts you 
under no obligation. 


INTERNATIONAL OXYGEN COMPANY 


NEW YORK a wanen-o 
VERONA, » 
(Pittsburgh) Pa. Peet BUFFALO, N. Y. 
MAIN OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 


New England Division: 


THE TARIFFVILLE OXYGEN CO., Tariffville, Conn. 





























4VERNIERD 


the better curing 


Belly Box 


O METAL comes in contact with 

the meat and juices in this 
Vernier all wood belly curing box. It 
is made from 2%4” or 3” clear tank fir 
held firmly together with nineteen 
steel rods. 


Up-and-down rods and those through 
the bottom run through the stock. The 
top ends are countersunk and plugged 
with wood, eliminating possible con- 
tact of meat with metal. 


Another feature is the loose cover 
made from double thickness, blind 
nailed fir flooring. This fits closely 
inside the box and is held down by 
oak cross-pieces passed through the 
loop. 


Pressure of the cover can be regulated 
by forcing wedges under the cross- 
pieces. This keeps the meat under the 
brine and will assure you of the finest 
results. 

When you buy Vernier ‘<ily curing 
boxes you know that you have bought 
the best. Send for literature describ- 
ing our complete line. 


Vernier Manufacturing Co. 


Established 1904 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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Also Manufacturers of 


Pickling Vats Metal Lined Belly Boxes 
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Sole manufacturers and distributors of 
the well known Packing House and 
Sausage Making Equipment formerly 
manufactured and sold by S.Oppenheimer 


Power Sausage Stuffers 


Berg-Michel Machinery & Supply Co. 


Berg-Michel Machinery & Supply Co. 


\ 


& Co. of Chicago 








f- 


Repair parts and sundry items for ALL standard sausage making 


machinery carried in stock. 
Specializing in: 

Casing Cleaning Machines 
(Motor or Belt Driven) 

Adjustable Casing Gauges 


329 W. Illinois Street, Chicago, Illinois 








E. J. St. John & Co. 








Ld ad Ld ad 


Cd 


are pleased to announce to the trade that 


they are successors to the Packinghouse Machinery and 
Equipment Division of the Brecht Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
and will continue to manufacture this equipment and 
supply repair parts for Brecht machinery now in use. 


E. J. ST. JOHN 





243 Root St. - - Chicago, IIl. 
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Good 


Refrigeration 


calls for 


Good Coils 


and GOOD Coils call for quality of work- 
manship that only years of experience 
can bring. GOOD Coils also require plant 
and equipment that only years of actual 
coil production can build up. 


In the final count, coil making is a matter 
of skill and training. For 37 years Rempe 
has been gathering a background of train- 
ing, building up plant equipment and or- 
ganization—by constantly producing 
GOOD Coils. 


In specifying or ordering your coils from 
Rempe, you may be sure the making of 
this important part of your refrigerating 
system is in safe, capable hands . . . and 
that service will be prompt. 


Write today for VALUABLE Coil 
Booklet and handy ordering form 


J loon FAPERUNCE 




















3000 W. Carroll Ave., Chicago 
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Newest. 
Viner R PIONEERS 


We - 


SHARP | FREEZE- 


HE sharp freezing of foodstuffs 

is, to many, an unknown 
quantity. Yet, few indeed are 
those who have not heard the 
term applied to meat packing. 


Vilter long ago saw the trend 
and is today in a position to guide 
and counsel those packers who are 
desirous of obtaining the lower 
temperatures in a short time. 


AO Above in the Morning 
MO Below hy Night / 


In twelve hours the Cudahy 
Packing Company will sharp freeze 
pork ....received at normal 
temperatures (approximately forty 
above zero). 75 tons of pork will be 
daily sent to forty BELOW zero! 


It is this type of eonstructive 
pioneering that has rightfully 
given Vilter the leadership in a 
highly specialized field. 


You are invited to address 
our engineering depart- 
ment for full details. 


63-29 


The Vilter Mfg. Co. 
977 Clinton Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Foran authoritative solu- 
tion of your refrigeration 
problems consult our 
Engineering Department 














SINCE 1867 
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Superior Engineering Service 
~ TO PACKERS — 


Packinghouse and Cold Storage 
Construction and 

















Equipment 
Power Plant Engineering 
Refrigeration 
Quick Chill Brine Spray Systems 
Quick Freezing Brine Systems 
Precooling Plants 
Air Conditioning 
Summer Sausage Drying 
Humidity Control 
Air Cooling of Buildings 


Broom &” KAMRATH »< 


330 So. Dearborn St. Consulting Engineers Chicago, Ill. 











Bloom systems of Brine Spray 
Refrigeration 


Make savings for you in increased turnover and eco- 
nomical application of refrigeration, avoiding the losses 
due to souring or frosted product. 


Brine spray refrigeration for beef and hog chill rooms and meat coolers, and air 
conditioning systems for sausage rooms are superior when installed with 
BLOOM equipment. 


A Combination of Engineering Skill and Experience 
Humidity Control Systems Building Cooling Systems 
Brine Sprays Drying Systems 
Boiler Type Refrigerating Coils 
Air Coolers 


S. C. BLOOM & COMPANY 


Manufacturers—Contractors 
Monadnock Block “Specialists to Packers” Chicago, IIl. 
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ODOR ELIMINATION 


and 


WASTES DISPOSAL PROBLEMS 





METCALF & EDDY 


Consulting Engineers and Chemists 





Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 














We are the largest Manufacturers and Buyers 


of, and always in the market for 


HOG HAIR—CATTLE TAILS 


It will pay you to communicate with us 


THE HORWICH, VITKIN COMPANY 


2301 South Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois 









































1929, 
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Attention , Ce] dUi-TaTo | (-1 
Renderers! Fertilizer Grinders 


‘Te new Roller-Bearing Slow-Speed Gruendler Hasher is non- 







clogging. Requires very little power to operate—handles green 
bones, carcasses, and butcher shop scraps reducing them to a 
uniform product for quick and efficient rendering. 


Due to our principle, a much lighter grease is obtainable with a sav- 
ing of time in rendering. 


Never before have such wonderful results been obtained in dry ren- 
dering as with the new Gruendler Hasher which is so necessary no 
matter what type of installation you might have. 
Another feature—This same Hasher, by a slight 
change, is capable of reducing your crackling cakes 
into a uniform meal for feeding purposes. 

Also manufacturers of complete crackling, grinding and 
screening plants that will turn out the highest quality of 


meal on the market today and that is bringing a premium 
to users. 


Write for further particulars stating capacity desired 


Gruendler Crusher ana Pulverizer Co. 
Established 1885 


2915-17 North Market St. St. Louis, Mo. 












































Ready to Fill wean to Unload 





Hydraulic 
Crackling Press 


500-Ton and 1200-Ton Sizes 


Curbs either 24” or 30” diameter. 
Smooth finished beveled staves. 
Easy to clean, and ample drainage. 
End of staves rest on projection 
on lower band, relieving strain on 
tii rivets. 
int ay Large Ejector Cylinders. 
wut Upper plunger has roller bearing 
iit wheels, and locks in position 
PITT _ above curb. Will not roll back 
when press is started. 

Curb guided top and bot- 

tom on rods, avoiding tilt- 

ing when pressing or 

ejecting cakes. 

Steam pumps have stain- Be 

less steel valves, seats and } 

plungers. 

Write for prices and 
special catalogue 


oe 


LS ROE RARE TCL SEI NEO EE REPEAT RO . 


re et ee anos 


Established 1872 f b 
Dunning & Boschert G. 
Press Co., Inc. 


363 W. Water sie 
Syracuse, N. 





























Your Sales are 
in the Taste~ 


: ! 
mo! 
Flavor in your preduct is the most im- 
portant factor in increasing your sales. 
An item as important as seasoning should 


be studied carefully to get absolutely the 
best on the market for the purpose. 


Unexcelled seasoning secured with SUNSET 
Pepper . . . blend with white pepper 50-50 
if you desire . . . strength identical with 
it, so no change in formula. 


The large OIL content of this pure natural 
pepper not only brings out the FLAVOR 
and COLOR—but holds it, always giving 
you an appetizing, attractive sausage. 
Your customers will find your products 
“good to the last pound.” Watch your 
sales SOAR! 


The QUALITY improvement is the vital 
factor—the saving of 50% is only inci- 
dental. 


REMEMBER 


SUNSET PEPPER 


absolutely pure 


Chili Products Corporation 


1841-43 E. 50th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chicago Baltimore 
506 S. Wabash Ave. 1027 S. Howard St. 
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Car loads of salt from Man- 
istee, Michigan, serve large and 
small packers all over this 
country promptly and with a 
quality product, from the 
world’s largest salt plant 


R&R 


Ruggles & Rade maker Co 


MANISTEE MICH.’ ee 





















1929. 
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Virgin Monel M Metal Gunes to Sour Aid 


in Pans that are— 


Safe 
Easy to Clean' 


Strong 


Monel Metal Pans Are True Economy 


Virgin Monel Metal retains strength of 

steel and finish, is rust proof and will not 
corrode. Very easy to clean and keep 
clean. Monel Metal Pans in constant serv- 
ice over five years are same as new, 
with no expense for repairs. Are by far 
less expensive than cheap pans. A trial 
order will prove their economy. 


3 SIZES 


Pan Gauge Length Width Depth 


eB de | GUSTAVE LIDSEEN, 


With or without Covers 
4-Ib, Pan Can Be Used for 3-lb. Loaf 
6-Ib. Pan Can Be Used for 5-lb. Loaf 








823-840 So. Central Ave., Chicago, II. 




















Ham and Loin Truck 


|i Complete Line 


Sausage Cage of 
Sausage Manufacturers’ Equipment 


Smoke Houses 





























Sausage Meat Pan Truck 








Smoke House Doors 
Gas Fired Cooking Tanks 
Cutting and Stuffing Tables 


Caldrons 








“Quality is our First Thought” 


Meat Truck 


Belly Curing Box 


_ George Leisenheimer Co., 357-359 Mauj jer St., Brooklyn, N N. Y. 
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Write today for information 
on this complete line of Meat 
Packers’ Tumblers. Your in- 
quiry addressed to one of our 
representatives or direct to the 
factory will be given prompt 
attention. No obligation, of 
course. 


“You will find this line 


THE FEDERAL GLASS COMPANY 


of Tumblers a real 
money maker” 


— advantage of the added sales 

from appearance and cleanliness 
—you know, the packaged goods psy- 
chology.” _Made with the handy “Pry 
off” cap. 


We have a complete line of Meat 
Packers’ Tumblers both staple and 
novel which will offer you a variety 
of packages. 


Columbus, Ohio 
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Oxblood 


4x8 in. face 








Packinghouse 


Hard, Strong, Durable, Impervious 


Vitrified Clear Through 
| Resist Blood, Grease, Acids, Alkalies 


Floor Bricks 


1% in. thick 


Perfectly Sanitary 


Kushequa Brick Co. 


Kushequa, Pa. 
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MEEK Reel Ovens 


Have you installed yours? 


EEK Reel Ovens burn any fuel 
available in your locality. For 
Packers’ use, the drip pans are fur- 
nished with the oven. All the Meek 
Reel Ovens are all gear driven, direct 
from the motor, insuring an even dis- 
tribution of heat, baking your prod- 
ucts—as no other type of oven can— 
evenly. The best-known principle in 
the art of baking is Motion in Bak- 
ing. When you install a Meek Reel 
Oven you have the satisfaction that 
you have the best. 


Do it now—send for descriptive catalog 
and prices today! 





Built to Last 


Built for long service the Meek Reel Oven will 
take care of your production great or small, 
with no loss through time or danger of goods 
being burnt or overdone—a continuous baker. 
Get yours now, and enjoy benefits that you have 
never formerly received. 


MEEK OVEN MFG. CO., Salisbury, Mass. 


(GEO. B. MEEK, Inventor and President) 








Saves Waste While Skinning Bacon Rapidly 

















—That is the great advantage 
of the Improved Electric Driven 
Calvert Bacon Skinner that takes 
the skin off smoked breakfast 
bacon for slicing. 


The Improved Electric Driven 
Calvert Bacon Skinner will skin 
more in an hour with one man 
than can be done by two men 
by hand in a whole day. This is 
surely a most valuable saving of 
time. 


Besides, the “Calvert” does 
much better work than can be 
done by hand. All the fat is 
taken off the rind—whereas in 
hand work from 3 to 5 per cent 
is left on. This is a further saving. 


Put the Improved Electric 
Driven Calvert Bacon Skinner to 
work and let it save valuable 
time for you—as well as fat. You 
will greatly profit by its results, 
as other users have. 

Send NOW for Complet 


Particulars 
The Calvert MachineCo. 


1606-1608 Thames St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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We shall appreciate receiving your orders in 


Stocks, Grain, Cotton and Provision Futures 


on any exchange 


Cross, Roy & HARRIS 


INC. 


332 South LaSalle Street Chicago, I]linois 

















Lard Provisions Sausage Materials 





lt ty 
Qu There IS quality in brokerage service as well 
as in meat products. It is a source of pride 
to us that in giving the best we have in the 
way of square dealing we have gained the 
confidence of our packer friends. It will con- 


tinue to be our earnest aim to merit this much 
appreciated confidence. 






D. J. Gallagher 


“GALLAGHER BROKERAGE SERVICE” 
812 Utilities Bldg. 327 South LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 
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F. C. Rogers 


Provision Broker 








Philadelphia Office New York Office | 
9th and Noble Streets Produce Exchange Bldg. | 


ee Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia | 
. “t| New York Produce Exchange | 











ine “You Get What You Give” 
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It is our aim to carry your trades through safely, efficiently and 
speedily. Our “Zip” is at your command. 


Phone Harrison 0688 JOHN W H A I i W. T. Bresnehan 
E. H, Phee 
Codes: Cross, Yopp’s id 
4 Robinson’s, Bentley’ ° A ‘J f 
nos a es 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago Sonne Se 
Cable: Address Jnohall . 
UTILITIES BUILDING ; Meat Packers 
































John Benstead 
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The Leading 
Live Stock 
Commission Firm 


at Cleveland 
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W. L. Bryans 








Benstead, Bryans & Co. 








Market Quotations by 
Prepaid Wire upon 


Request 





ESTABLISHED 
1866 


Oldest 
House in the 
Business 


“SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED” 








Experienced and 
Equipped to Serve 
You Well 








CLEVELAND UNION STOCKYARDS 











I 








Indianapolis, Ind. 











McMurray-Johnston-Walker, Inc. 


L. H. McMurray 


E. E. Johnston 


A. Russel Walker 


a 


3 


— 











Offices 





Buyers Only 


Phone—Lincoln 3007 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





of Live Stock 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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JORDAN’S 


Famous Ham Retainer 


Guarantees .....a 
Perfect Product without 
Repressing! 





There can be no cracks or jelly pockets when 
Jordan’s Famous Ham Retainer is used. No 
repressing is needed, for the peppy springs 
have a long enough range to follow the shrink- 
ing process—with evenly distributed pressure 
—through the entire process. A perfect prod- 
uct is the result. It takes an expert eye to tell 
the difference between the Butt and Hock end. 
Firm, tasty, good-looking cold cuts will in- 
crease your sales and profits. Jordan’s Fa- 
mous Ham Retainers will produce them at less 
cost. This is the season, cash in. Write today 
for details. 


A Few Satisfied Users 


Allentown, Pa.; Briggs Packing Co., Washington, D. C.; Loffler 
Provision Co., Washington, D. C.; John J. Felin & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; F. G. Vogt & Son, Philadelphia, Pa.; Chas. G. Kriel, Baltimore, 
Md.; Louis Rettberg & Son, Baltimore, Md.; Albert Goetz, Balti- 


more, Md.; Taylor Packing Co., Pleasantville, N. J.; C. W. Kersey, 


Pittman, N. J.; Liberty Provision Co., Trenton, N. J.; Shenandoah 
Abattoir, Shenandoah, Pa.; Ulmer Packing Co., Pottsville, Pa.; 
Central Abattoir, Reading, Pa.; Chris Kunzler & Co., Lancaster, Pa.; 
R. G. Renninger, Lancaster, Pa.; Kellner Bros., Perth Amboy, N. J.; 
Chris Hombold, Troy, N. ¥.; Armour and Company, branch office, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; F, L. Winner, Loch Haven, Pa.; Wilmington 
Provision Co., Wilmington, Del.; Beste Provision Co., Wilmington, 
Del.; Karl Meat Products Co., Baltimore, Md.; BR. G. Harrold, 
Camp Hill, Pa.; Kollners, Inc., Jamaica, N. ¥.; D, Isecovitz Bros., 
Reading, Pa.; Reading Abattoir, Reading, Pa.; 8. Haydue & Sons, 
Newark, N. J.; Chas. Haag, Hoboken, N. J.; Chas. Haden, Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥.; Thurer-Norton Provision Co., Cleveland, 0.; James Henry 
Packing Co., Seattle, Wash.; Danahy Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Hydria Bacon Co., Auckland, New Zealand; P. Emge & Sons, Fort 
Branch, Ind.; Portland Provision Co,, Portland, Ore.; Standard 


R. E. JORDAN & CO., INC. 
1700 Windermere Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Sole Distributors for Kaufman’s Fly Re-Peller 


N. Auth Provision Co., Washington, D. C.; Arbogast & Bastian, 


Provision Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; J. M. Denhoff & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


- 
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Square Baked 
Sandwich Loaf 
and Pan 


Good Looking 


Fast Selling 
Baked Loaf 


made at 


ASTOUNDINGLY Low Cost 


The Kempf Loaf Unit is so remark- 
ably low priced and simple that it 
at once commands the packer’s atten- 
tion and respect. Uses specially 
made sandwich loaf pan—equipped 
with exclusive spring clamp and 
cover. Can be used over and over. 


The spring clamp has no adjustments and 
is strikingly easy to operate. Nothing to 
get out of order. Allows for expansion 
and retains juices. Requires no attention. 


Aside from economy, the handsome, quick- 
selling loaf it produces makes the use of 
the Kempf Unit a strong business building 
feature. 


Also special spring clamp 
designed for use with Monel 
Metal or any other Meat 
Pans. 


Write for 
prices and 
particulars. 





and Pan. Pressing done 
by Hand with Kempf’s 
double-action Spring- 


KEMPF’S 


LOAF UNIT 


Patents Pending 








Manufactured by 


C. KEMPF & COMPANY 
434 Fine Arts Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ARROW MILLS 
Quality Spices, Seeds, Herbs and 
Prepared Seasonings 


For Packers and Sausage Manufacturers 
(Pure Dry Spices Only—No Substitutes) 


Van Loan & Company 


64 and 66 North Moore Street New York, N. Y. 


Butchers’ Supply Dept., S. Stretch, Manager 


Importers and Jobbers 








he 














Sunshine Brand poastzp Pimientos 


Packed in 28-ounce packages for the Meat-Packing Trade Particularly 


Be sure to use fire-roasted and packed pimientos. 
The only sanitary method of packing suitable 
for the purpose to blend with your meat prod- 
ucts. We can serve you in any quantity, as you 


Pomona Products Company 


Georgia’s Largest and Oldest Packers 


HINE B 
guNS RAND 





PimienTtos 


need pimientos. 


Griffin, Georgia 
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Packers ’ D 





OES this article from a recent 

* issue of a meat publication also 

Attention @ refer to YOU? Are you one of those 

who is overlooking a profitable source 

of income by not being able to produce 
a sufficient amount of Corned Beef? 


Do you wish to create a big demand 








ff Note This for this highly profitable item? Do 
oS you wish to make a corned beef with 
Imp ortant Clip titel such an appetizing, zestful flavor that | 
Corned Beef Imports ae Prsegeasensey are bound to come The Man You 
now 
Increased by Shoriage pierce 
ts NEVERFAIL, the perfect Cure (Reg. U. S. & Can. 
A ecaneita ot cabal Need to te Pat. Off.) is the answer to all your curing problems. A 
United States has been reported, and rich, red, juicy corned beef with a flavor and taste of 
while shipments of canned beef from such surpassing goodness that insures repeat sales, cured 
ee —_ — woe last in three to five days. 
coat Pry Mc on iocuine fo Our thousands of customers throughout the world are 
a continuance of the business, accord- proof of the merit of NEVERFAIL. Once tried, al- 
ing to information i the De- ways used. Write for further information. 
ae = ee Makers of the GENUINE H. J. MAYER Special Frankfurter, 
Sameer Unehanees exports of Bologna, Pork Sausage (with and without sage), Braunschweiger 
coumed heef te the United States Liver, Summer (Mettwurst), Chili Con Carne and Rouladen 
amounted to 11,676,415 pounds valued . Delicatessen Seasonings 
at $1,294,789 during the second quar- All our Products are guaranteed to comply with the 
ter of 1929, compared with 6,166,095 | B. A. I. regulations 








pounds valued at $589,060 during the 
same period of 1928. # 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 
6819-23 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Plant, Windsor, Ont. 





a eet * 

















SOLVAY 
SODIUM NITRITE 


USP 


RELIABLE domestic source of supply for Sodium Nitrite is provided by 
The Solvay Process Company, America’s oldest and largest producer of 
alkalies. 


Representative of the uniform high quality which characterizes every Solvay 
product, Solvay Sodium Nitrite also conforms to the exacting standards of the 
U.S: P. 


Prompt delivery of Solvay Sodium Nitrite is assured by the ample stocks kept CS 
always on hand at convenient shipping centers throughout the country. & we) 


Write for Special Folder SN-1 SOLV AY S ALES CORPORATION 


Che Solvay Process Company 
operates plants at Syracuse, 
/. Y., Detroit, Mich., and 
Hutchinson, Kas. 





Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 
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The P. Brennan Company 


Union Stock Yards Chicago 


Straight and Mixed Cars 
of Packing House Products 


PORK 
PACKERS 






































Bohack’s 8Y%-Acre Food Distributing Plant at Metropolitan and Flushing Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
which supplies over 500 Grocery Branches and 240 Meat Markets Daily. 
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MEAT REFRIGERATOR 


Buyers of straight or mixed Car Lots of high ¢ 


quality Beef, Lamb, Fresh Pork and Poultry ew Inc. 
a BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Pork — Beef — Sausage 


Representatives 


R. POOLE CO., Boston, Mass. Washington, D. C. 
a 


J. 
H. L. WOODRUFF, New York City H. D. AMISS | Baltimore, Md. 

















CON YEAGER CO. 


UP-TO-DATE 
SAUSAGE ROOM SUPPLIES 
Importers 
PRAGUE EXPORT SALZ — SHUR-KURE 
For Curing 


Hams—Bacon—Corned Beef and Sausage Meats 
Sole Agents for 


BINGO BEEF BINDER & DUSSELLDORF FLOUR 


Powdered Milk SELECTED Milko for Meat Loaf 
HOG—SHEEP—BEEF CASINGS 


We Represent 


CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY CO. RAPS & co. BOSSITTI & CO. 
Cincinnati, O. Hamburg . Bremen 


WILL BE GLAD TO HEAR FROM OLD FRIENDS 
No. 851-853-855 


Spring Garden Ave. N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 
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| NIAGARA 
HAMS «BACON 










WHITE ROSE | 


PURE LARD 1 


JACOB DOLD PACKING Co. 


BUF FALO-OMAHA-WICHITA — LIVERPOOL 
































DECKER 


DEPENDABLE FOOD 





DECKER’S DECKER’S 
IOWANA CHOICE 
Hams FRESH PORK 
Bacon . . 
Sceul DECKER’S VACUUM- ap ia 
S COOKED PRODUCTS “aie 
oe Genuine Hickory- Hams 
Smoked Ham Bellies 
Spiced Ham 
From that great state Spiced Pork Loin and 
of corn and deep Spiced Luncheon Meat Shoulder- 
green pastures! Jellied Pork Tongue Joints 











JACOB E. DECKER & SONS - MASON CITY, IOWA 
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C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 











HAMS, BACON, DAISIES 
FRANKFURTS, SAUSAGES | 
TASTY Pork Products That SATISFY 


J ae a See ER ] 

































White Lily Brand saa cos 
H AMS and = BACON Nps 




















DUNLEVY- FRANKLIN co.” 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
G.L.FRANKLIN, President M.J.HENNESSEY, V.P. Sales Mgr. 
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We Specialize in - - 
Select Close Trimmed Hams .. . 


Green, Sweet Pickle or Smoked 


. .  Carloads or Less .. . 


/ . 
This plant is amod- 


ern institution— 
fully equipped to 
turn out a standard 
quality product. 

A fast growing con- 
sumer demand for 
EMMART products 
originates from this 
delicately different fla- 























EMMART PACKING COMPANY me} 


Louisville, Kentucky acon - 
WRITE US FOR QUOTATIONS ON CARLOADS OR _ LESS 


HUNTER 


HAMS 
































BACON 























SAUSAGE 




















East Side Packing Company 


East St. Louis, Ill. 














, 1929. 
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BLACKHAWK 
HAMS - BACON - SLICED BACON 


MILD SWEET DELICIOUS 


REFINERS and EXPORTERS 
CEDAR VALLEY LARD 


Mixed cars of pork, beef, and provisions 
Domestic and export business solicited 
Sales agencies in all principal cities 


THE RATH PACKING CO. 
WATERLOO Pork and Beef Packers 
































ESTABLISHED 1895 





L. E. Griffin H. G. Davy G. E: Taylor 


P. G. GRAY COMPANY 


Brokers and Commission Merchants 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








The Oldest Brokerage House in New England 
Handling Packing House Products Exclusively 
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‘Fried & Reineman 
Packing Co. 


BEEF and PORK PRODUCTS 


Sausage Manufacturers 














_ FORT PITT BRAND — QUALITY ONLY 
| Pittsburgh - - - . Pa. 
































GUGGENHEIM BROS. 


U.S. Yards — — Chicago, IIl. 


Slaughterers and Packers 
Dressed Beef 


Selected Boneless and Carcass Beef Cuts 
Sausage Material 


Green and Cured 


Beef Hams 
Briskets — Tongues — Family Beef — Rumps 


Choice Dried Beef 
Offals Beef Casings 


Exporters 
Est. 1893 U. S. Insp. 770 
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Dry Sausage 


| The consistent high quality of our Dry Sausage line 





has been instrumental in building for hundreds of 
customers everywhere a most satisfactory volume 
of business; so much so, that today, Hoffman’s Dry 
Sausage Line is regarded as the outstanding Sausage 
Y ! line on the market. We have a most interesting 


proposition to offer you and solicit your inquiries. 
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Royal Brand Prosciutto 
(Italian Hams) 

A lean, retrimmed ham, 

mild, dry cure and very 

popular among the Italian 

trade. 


TUTTE 





Genoa 


Made of the choicest lean 
pork trimmings, properly 
cured and seasoned, creat- 
ing a flavor that is truly 
exceptional. 








CHICAGO—NEW YORK 
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Dry Sausage 


We show on this page several illus- 
trations of Dry Sausage. Our line is 
most complete, containing every- 
thing in the Dry Sausage line as 
well as Corned Beef and Dried Beef 
Hams; also, Sliced Dried Beef in 


2 lb. and 5 Ib. boxes. 
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Triangle Brand 
B/C Salami 
An exceptionally high 
quality B/C Salami made 
of the finest, selected lean 
trimmings, with a flavor 


“UTTTEETEETTA, 









that is most pleasing. 





H/C Cervelate 


Made of the finest extra lean 
pork trimmings. Its won- 
derful flavor is making new 
friends each day. 





ST 
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Hickory Brand 
B/C Salami 


A popular priced B/C Salami 
made of carefully selected beef 
trimmings and lean pork 
trimmings, stuffed in a sewed 
beef casing. 





CHICAGO—NEW YORK 
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John J. Felin & Co., Inc. 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street 





Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 





a Hams - Bacon - Lard - Delicatessen 





























ones Fischer Packing Se. % 


INCORPORATED 


Pork and Beef Packers 








FISCHER’S SAUSAGES 
MELLWOOD BRAND PRODUCTS | 


Louisville, Kentucky 





HENRY FISCHER, President CARL T. FISCHER, Vice-President 
JOHN L. ALLGEIER, Secy-Treas. EMIEL F. FLEISCHER, Sales Mgr. 
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KINGAN &(Co. 


Pork and Beef Packers 





“RELIABLE” 
Brand 


. Hams—Bacon—Sausage—Margarine 
Canned Meats—Cheese—Poultry—Eggs 























A Full Line Of Fresh 
Pork—Beef—Veal And 









































Mutton 
Main Plant 
Indianapolis 
Founded [|_| 
This label is a guarantee 1845 This label is assurance of sound, 
of quality wholesome goods 





























Ham Bacon — Lard 
and Sausage 


since 1876 


Cincinnati’s Pioneer Quality Packers 


THE H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Producers of 
Flavor-Sealed Specialties 
and a full line of 

fresh and dry Sausage 








(7 











HORMEL 





>) 











Poe 
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GOOD FOOD 7 








Main Office and Packing Plant at Austin, Minnesota 





























Build up a Summer Sausage Trade 
by using 


HOLLENBACH’S 


High-Grade Summer Sausage 


Put up under your Brand Name if Desired 
Take advantage of this protection 


Chas. Hollenbach 


2653-65 Ogden Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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For half a century— 


BERKSHIRE | 
BRAND 


hams, bacon and lard 
have maintained their 
reputation for strictly 
high quality. 








MILLER & HART | 


ion Stock Yards CHICAGO 


Packers; dealers in GREEN, DRY SALTED, SWEET PICKLED MEATS and DRY CURED MEATS 

















ON THE AIR EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT, 8:00 TO 8:30, STATION WGN 
with the largest dance and symphony orchestra in the Middle West! 


OSCAR 
MAYER’S 


GERMAN WIENERS 
TAVERN SLICED BACON 





| 
| 
| 
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-HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


HONEY BRAND 
HAMS—BACON 


PORK, BEEF, LAMB, VEAL, SAUSAGE SPECIALTIES 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
30 CHURCH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 






CHICAGO OFFICE & PLANT 
3830 S. MORGAN ST. 


Strategically Located CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 
| 
| 16 PLANTS 
| 
| 


Parker Webb Company Division 


Detroit, Michigan 


F. Schenk & Sons Division 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Chas. Wolff Packing Co. Division 


Topeka, Kansas 


Klinck Packing Co. Division 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


454 North American St. 





115 S. Market St. 


Boston, Mass. 


82 North St. 
Boston, Mass. 


152 Broadway 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


195 Wilson Av. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


137 Franklin St. 


523 West St. 
New York City 


112 E. Fourth St. 
New York City 


74 E. Fourth St. 
New York City 


151 E. Fourth St. 
New York City 


2692 Third Ave. 

















ATS Philadelphia. Pa. Brooklyn, N. Y. Bronx, N. Y. 

a I Ra a ee tail 
4 This establishment is in the ] 

(N nature of a pledge— 
















Built by a quality product 
and supplied by repeat busi- 
ness—whose production can 
only be quality. Signed, 


» 
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MUTUAL SAUSAGE CO. 


3247 WEST 47th STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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: : Our familiar slogan “Pork products 
Doing One Thing exclusively since 1895” tells its own 


and Doing It Well @ _ story. We know the pork business, 


and our customers know we know it! 


Thirty-five years of practical experience along one line of en- 
deavor has been an expensive but thorough teacher. From the 
purchase of the top of this great market's choicest selection of 
light weight bacon hogs, to the final cut and trim, we have 
concentrated our best efforts. 





The raw material you buy from us will process to your entire 
satisfaction, whether it be hams, picnics or bellies, green or 


cured, and the finished product will be worthy of your 
private brand. 


il 

“ 

al 

il 

nl 

} 

When in the market, tell your broker to try {etoi® first. | 





ROBERTS & OAKE 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO 


“Pork products exclusively since 1895” 
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ESTABLISHED 1857 


Rohe & Brother 


“Regal” Brand 
Hams 


Lard Bacon 
Bologna and Prepared Meats 


NEW YORK CITY NEW YORK 
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Real Specialties 
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“Highest Quality” 
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Real Sausage Co., 3661 Iron St., Chicago 
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40 Years of Progress 


THE NUCKOLLS PACKING CO. 


Beef and Pork Packers | 
Pueblo Colorado | 
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Chicago Long Distance 
Phones— 
Boulevard 








W: extend our greet- 


ings and thanks to our 
many loyal friends that we 
have had the pleasure of 
serving during the past 
years. We aim to satisfy 
our customers 52 weeks in 
the year. 





Everything in Boneless Meats 

































Paradise Brand 














HAMS 
BACON 
LARD 








“f 


The Theurer-Norton Provision Co. 
Pork Packers 








Cleveland 











— and All Pork Products— 


Ohio | 


| 
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Hams: Bacon : Lard : Sausage 


‘Yelightfully Delicious’ 


T. M. SINCLAIR & CO., Ltd. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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St. Louis Independent Packing Co. 


U. S. Inspected Establishment No. 166A 


























Independent Brand 


Complete Assortment Packinghouse Products 
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SERVICE 


“‘Brooklyn’s Largest Retailer of Pork Products”’ 
Packinghouse: 25 to 39 Lombardy St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











United Dressed Beef Company 
J. J. Harrington & Company | 


CITY DRESSED BEEF, LAMB AND VEAL 1| | 
POULTRY 

















| 
| 
| Packer Hides, Calf Skins, Oleo Oils, Stearine, 
| Cracklings, Stock Food, Tallows, Horns and Cattle | 
Switches, Pulled Wool and Pickled Skins | 


omer 











| 43RD AND 44TH STREETS 
FIRST AVE. AND EAST RIVER NEW YORK CITY _  revepruHone MurRAY HILL 2300 
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PURE VINEGARS 


N & COMPANY 























2300 























SAVE 20% of YOUR PACKAGE COST 
USE BLISS BOXES 


(Manufactured by all mills under license) 


Four large packers used $100,000 of Bliss Boxes in 1928 for fresh 


and smoked meats. The savings were so large that their use is being 


doubled for 1929. 


Ask us how you can save on box costs 


H. R. 


BLISS CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of wire stitching and adhesive sealing equipment for all types of fibre 


50 Church St., New York City 





containers 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Transportation Bldg., Chicago 
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CASINGS 


Beef — Hog — Sheep 






ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
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Meat Packing Industry in a New Era 


Adoption of a Code of Trade Practices 
Begins an Effort to End Trade Abuses 
Self-Regulation Includes Employees 


Meat Distribution Face to Face with a Revolution in Methods 


The dawn of a new era in the meat packing industry cast its early glow over every session of the 
twenty-fourth annual convention of the Institute of American Meat Packers, held at Chicago, October 
18-23, 1929. 

“The new era is upon us,” said Frederic S. Snyder, chairman of the board of the Institute. “The 
pink of it is in the East, and I think we enter it with a certain joy of conflict.” This was the understand- 
ing and the spirit of the convention. 

The approach of this new era is heralded at this time by two major influences, one in the realm of 
operations and the other in the realm of policy. 

The first is the development of quick freezing, enabling the packaging of fresh meat at the plant 
ready for consumer distribution. 

The other—and the most far-reaching and significant—is the adoption of a code of trade practices 
which provides for self-regulation of the industry. 

These two great happenings taken together spell revolution in present methods of preparation and 
distribution of meat and meat products. They mean the placing of the entire industry on a better and 
more profitable basis—profitable not only to itself, but to the producer of its raw material and the con- 
sumer of its finished product. 

The entire program of the convention—which was crowded with fundamental and far-seeing dis- 
cussion of plans for the meat industry and its future, and for its relations with the producer of livestock 
and the retailer of meats—was tuned to the rythm of the new era. 

There was recognition of the fact that this new era is coming rapidly. As one speaker aptly said: 
“The trend of yesterday, we are finding, is the accomplishment of tomorrow.” 

Everywhere there was realization of the influence of changing retail distribution—forcing the 
meat industry into a type of operation that will enable it not only to meet, but to anticipate, the 
changes at hand or just in the offing. 

There was an ‘ever-present note of effort to adjust meat packing to the changing business of a 
changing world. 


Meat Industry Takes First Actual Step in the Plan for Self-Regulation 


Formal adoption of a code of trade practices for Never before in the meat packing industry has 
the industry was the culmination of months of there taken place an event fraught with so much 
effort on the part of members of the Institute to significance and such far-reaching effects as the 
set up a code of business conduct in line with presentation of the code to the U. S. Department 
recommendations made at the 1928 convention. of Agriculture, the governmental body designated 
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to administer the Packers and Stockyards law, and 
its approval by that department. 

It was a solemn occasion when resolution after 
resolution which had been drawn up, discussed and 
approved by the industry—each of which embodies 
a moral and legal obligation on the part of everyone 
in the industry—was presented by Dr. John R. 
Mohler, the department’s representative, and 
unanimously approved by the leaders of the major 
portion of the meat industry. 

Many of these resolutions embody provisions 
which call for changes in established practices of 
years standing. Some even may result in imme- 
diate financial loss. 

All these require that the heads of every com- 
pany in the industry keep a constant check, not 
only on themselves, but on the conduct of their 
entire personnel. 


Can the Packer Meet the Test? 


One of the most impressive speakers of the con- 
vention pointed out that the position the industry 
finds itself in in the next five years will be a meas- 
ure of the statesmanship and of the personnel of 
the various companies comprising it. This speaker 
believed that a greater degree of statesmanship 
will be necessary than ever before has existed, and 
that new emphasis will have to be placed on the 
personne] side of the industry. 

Surely this is especially applicable in carrying 
out the provisions of the code of trade practices. 
Nowhere else in the industry will they have greater 
influence. 

Men who have spent their lives in the industry 
and have developed competitive practices which 
they believed legitimate, but which now are re- 
garded as unfair, will find it difficult to discard 
these practices and adopt others showing less imme- 
diate return. 

The control of this large number of faithful but 
misguided employees will call for the development 
of at least one new type of statesmanship in the 
industry. 


Do It Right and It Will Pay 


Pointing to the fact that in the adoption of the 
trade practice code, and in the agreement entered 
into with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
industry was departing from its justifiable stand 
against the intrusion of government into its busi- 
ness, F. Edson White, who has fathered the move- 
ment from the start, said ““We must recognize that 
if we do not regulate ourselves, someone is going 
to do it for us.” 

He has more confidence in the packing industry 
now than he has had at any time in the last 25 
years. “We have set up here a wonderful piece of 
machinery,” he said. “If we enter upon this thing 
in all the seriousness with which it is presented, and 
we go all the way in carrying it out, the value to 
the individual company and the value to the indus- 
try as a whole, and the value to the nation, is un- 
limited.” 

The receipt by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture of over 700 acceptances to attend the trade 
practice conference, and failure to receive any reply 
in opposition to the proposed code, was an indica- 
tion of the earnestness and widespread determina- 
tion of the industry to adopt plans for its self-regu- 
lation for the benefit of all. 
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May Revolutionize Meat Distribution 

In a modest but convincing manner Clarence 
Birdseye, inventor of the Birdseye process of quick 
freezing—which has revolutionized the fish indus- 
try, and which appears to be equally adaptable to 
the freezing of meats—said that the costs of freez- 
ing and packaging are low compared with the 
benefits received. 

This matter of cost is one that has been trouble- 
some to the meat industry in considering the new 
method of distributing meats. Mr. Birdseye 
showed that: 

Freezing, wrapping and packaging costs on an 
average 214 cents per pound; 

Utilization of the waste as a result of this pack- 
aging overcomes this cost in large measure; and 

Benefits derived in distribution, the almost com- 
plete reduction of spoilage and the increased de- 
mand created for the product, far overshadow any 
additional costs entailed. 


Painting a Picture of the Future 

With the adaptation of modern methods of 
household refrigeration to the hoiding of hard- 
chilled meat products it will be possible, Mr. Birds- 
eye said, for the housewife to keep on hand a con- 
siderable assortment of meats. 

From these she can choose from day to day, just 
as she visits her pantry shelves and selects the 
various canned goods she needs. In his own home 
facilities are being planned for the continued stor- 
age of at least 100 pounds of hard-chilled fresh 
meats. 

Experiments have been made by Mr. Birdseye 
with the quick freezing of every kind of fresh meat 
and ‘only recently he cooked and served to a group 
of engineers lamb chops which had been hard frozen 
for nine months, and which were reported to be 
more deliciously flavored, tender and juicy than any 
they had ever eaten. 

When it is realized that fresh meats do not dete- 
riorate materially in a year’s storage, and that 
the additional cost is overbalanced by the advan- 
tages, it can be seen what an influence the process 
would have in levelling seasonal distribution, and 
in wiping out many of the serious losses the meat 
packing industry has suffered as a result of heavy 
fiuctuations in livestock supplies. 

The process has indeed developed one of the most 
significant movements in the distribution of food 
products of the present generation. 


Progress of the Industry Pictured 

The sectional meetings, held during the first two 
days of the period, were a convention in themselves. 
The attendance was large and enthusiastic, and 
progress made in every major phase of the industry 
was discussed. 

Brief outlines of recent developments in packing- 
house processing and in packinghouse equipment 
brought to light gréat strides which have resulted 
from the search for better and more economical 
methods and equipment. 

The advantages to be derived from turning down 
unprofitable business, some new trends in merchan- 
dising, eliminating unfair and uneconomic prac- 
tices in selling, and improving sales margins with 
a bonus, were messages brought to the industry by 
its best-informed leaders along these lines. 

On the scientific side the Institute has made 
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notable contributions toward solving some of the 
most perplexing questions facing the industry. 

A shortened cure has been developed for hams, 
progress has been made in overcoming discoloration 
in sausage and boiled ham, and many other scien- 
tific developments given practical application. 

Lard—The Packer’s Neglected Child 

One whole session was devoted to lard—that 
large and troublesome production of the pork indus- 
try which has long been regarded by the packer as 
a necessary evil, to be disposed of to as much advan- 
tage as possible. 

The Institute’s research efforts have been directed 
to finding means of standardizing lard, and of 
making it more stable. A study directed at the 
industry’s sales efforts would seem to indicate a 
failure to capitalize on the inherent advantages in 
the product, but rather simply to follow the stand- 
ards set by competitive products. 

Other sectional meetings were devoted to im- 
proved accounting practices in the industry, to 
advantageous purchasing, and to advanced engi- 
neering and construction methods. In fact, the 
Institute’s program of the year touched on prac- 
tically every important problem of the industry and 
reported a measurable degree of progress in its 
solution. 

All Industries Compare Notes 

The Conference of Major Industries, held on the 
fifth and last day of the convention, marked another 
milestone in the record of progress of the principal 
business units of the nation. Nineteen organiza- 
tions representing the press, finance, agriculture, 
transportation, industry and commerce cooperated 
with the University of Chicago and the Institute 
in this conference. 

Building and construction, rail transportation, air 
transportation, meat packing, chain store merchan- 
dising and finance—all of which have such a vital 
influence on the entire business structure of the 
nation—were discussed in their present aspects and 
present trends by leaders in each. 

The climax of the conference was the banquet at 
which Alexander Legge, chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board, was the principal speaker. Mr. 
Legge’s message carried particular significance be- 
cause of the participation of the board in the forma- 
tion of large farmer-owned cooperative marketing 
agencies, from which meat packers and operators 
of certain other major industries ultimately must 
purchase their raw materials. 

How the Institute is Helping 

A high light of the convention was the presenta- 
tion to the membership of a resume of the activities 
of the Institute during the year by President W. W. 
Woods, and his recommendations and plans for the 
future. In the language of the presiding chairman, 
the report was eloquent in what it said in respect 
to the past, and in what it proposed for the future. 

Mr. Woods was of the opinion that the biggest 
achievement of one of the Institute’s departments 
was arousing the farmers’ interest in a meat type 
hog, and in teaching hog buyers that it was not so 
important what a hog will yield, but what that yield 
will be worth. 

He contrasted the present close relationship 
between the livestock and meat industries with the 
feeling of distrust the livestock industry felt for 
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meat packers as expressed by a livestock grower 
who appeared before the first meeting of the Ameri- 
can Meat Packers’ Association—who feared he 
would be severely criticized by his colleagues for 
being there! 


Teach Producer to Raise Better Meat 


This feeling of good fellowship was further 
stressed by Dan D. Casement, well-known cattle 
producer, who gave a memorable talk on the present 
livestock situation and the relationships between 
these two branches of the industry. 

Mr. Casement said the processes in livestock pro- 
duction are not properly sensitive to consumer de- 
mand. He was of the opinion that it might very 
properly be the province of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers to point out to livestock men the 
futility of marketing meat animals which produce 
meat cuts of a kind and quality having little con- 
sumer demand. 

From the standpoint of his industry Mr. Case- 
ment urged the liberation of the packers from the 
packers’ consent decree. He said the prompt 
demise of the decree would now be hailed with relief 
by its misguided parent. 


Three Factors in Retail Distribution 


Voices of the independent retail meat dealer and 
of the voluntary chain were raised against the 
chain store, while the place of the chain and its 
contribution to economical modern methods of 
living were pointed to with equal ability. Thus 
the packing industry was able to secure first-hand 
the viewpoint of the three principal factors in 
present day retail distribution. 

Another outstanding feature of the convention 
was the report made by Vihjalmur Stefansson of 
the experiment made, with himself and a colleague 
as subjects, in living on an exclusive diet of meat 
for one year in a temperate climate. 


Results of an All-Meat Diet 


Mr. Stefansson had lived for long periods in the 
Arctic on a diet of meat alone. But leaders in the 
medical profession wanted to know if this could be 
done in a temperate climate without bad results. 

It was found to be necessary for the diet to con- 
sist of both lean and fat meat in proper proportions. 
Both men thrived on this diet. They went through 
an unusually warm, humid summer with less dis- 
comfort than those around them. Both lived under 
close and expert medical supervision and examina- 
tion. No hardening of the arteries, no high blood 
pressure, no kidney difficulty were found in either 
men either during or at the end of the experiment. 

In fact, Mr. Stefansson’s associate improved con- 
siderably in general health. The high blood pres- 
sure he was experiencing when he entered the 
experiment soon became normal. He was less sus- 
ceptible to head colds during the period, and certain 
intestinal disorders which physicians feared would 
increase under the meat diet disappeared in five 
days after going on the meat diet. 

The experiment has great scientific value, because 
it was conducted under the auspices of some of the 
best-known research men in the medical and nutri- 
tional fields, and was cooperated in by the leading 
universities of the country. 

While few people will desire to consume an entire 
meat diet, these experiments should dispel the fal- 
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lacies regarding meat that have existed in the 
minds of some medical men for years. 


Organization of the Institute 


By action of the convention the membership of 
the Central Administrative Committee of the Insti- 
tute was changed by constitutional amendment from 
8 to 9 members. All officers were elected to succeed 
themselves, and only such changes made in the 
directors as were necessitated by death or inactivity 
in the industry. 

The full roster of officers and directors is as 
follows: 

Chairman of the Board—F. 8S. Snyder, Batchelder 
& Snyder, Boston, Mass. 

President—Wm. Whitfield Woods, Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Chicago. 

Vice-Chairmen—E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Chicago; 
B. C. Dickinson, Louis Burk, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Jay C. Hormel, Austin, Minn.; Chester Newcomb, 
Cleveland, Ohio; A. T. Rohe, New York City. 

Treasurer—Henry Neuhoff, Neuhoff Packing 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Central Administrative Committee—Oscar G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; Jay E. Decker, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; 
A. T. Rohe, Rohe & Brother, New York; F. Edson 
White, Armour and Company, Chicago; G. F. Swift, 
Swift & Company, Chicago; Thomas E. Wilson, 
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Wilson & Co., Chicago; E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago; and F. S. Snyder and W. W. 
Woods, ex-officio. 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas E. Wilson, 
Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Directors (3 year term)—Jay E. Decker, Jacob 
E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, Iowa; F. Edson 
White, Armour and Company, Chicago; R. T. Keefe, 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 
Kans.; Geo. L. Franklin, Dunlevy-Franklin Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. W. Rath, Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa; Frank M. Firor, Gobel-Kern, Inc., 
New York. 

Directors (2 year term)—Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. Breslin, Standard Pack- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; W. F. Schluderberg, 
Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co.,; Baltimore, Md.; 
Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chicago; F. R. 
Warton, Hygrade Food Products Corp., Chicago; 
Frank A. Hunter, East Side Packing Co., E. St. 
Louis, IIl. 

Directors (1 year term)—Charles E. Herrick, 
Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; G. F. Swift, Swift 
& Co., Chicago; Elmore M. Schroth, J. & F. Schroth 
Packing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; L. E. Dennig, St. 
Louis Independent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
John R. Kinghan, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
E. C. Andrews, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 





Proceedings of the Convention 


FIRST SESSION 


Monday, October 21, 1929. 


The opening session of the Twenty- 
fourth Annual Meeting of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, held at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, con- 
vened at ten-thirty o’clock. F. S. 
Snyder, Chairman of the Board, pre- 
sided. 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: If you have 
examined your program you will notice 
that remarks by the Chairman are in 
order. The Chairman remarks that an 
amendment will be offered to the Code 
of Practices, to be passed upon under 
government supervision a little later, in 
which it shall be enacted that in view 
of the practice of the heads of the busi- 
nesses beginning at the opening of the 
session up to a half hour late, employees 
are to be permitted the same privilege 
in the future, under the jurisdiction of 
all packing houses of the Institute. 
(Laughter) 

I want also to suggest as a mild form 
of lesson that I happen to be a director 
in one bank. The chairman of that 
board of directors holds his gavel in the 
air until the second comes when the 
meeting is supposed to be in order, and 
then it falls. Anybody who is missing 
does not get his gold piece. (Laughter) 
I don’t suppose we can furnish gold 
pieces to those who are on time, but I 
suggest it might be useful. 

May I merely congratulate you in a 
sentence that we are here. It looks as 
though we are making the same general 
type of progress made in the last few 
years, namely that every session of the 
Institute’s annual meetings has proven 
to be a better one than its predecessor. 


Judging from the attendance at the sec- 
tional meetings thus far held, this will 
prove the case with respect to the entire 
conference. So it is an appropriate 
opportunity to congratulate ourselves 
upon the result of the development of 
this institution. 

I shall have something more to say 
about that later on. In the meantime I 
shall save the time, some of which has 
been lost, by presenting at once the 


F. S. SNYDER 
(Batchelder & Snyder Company, 


Boston) 


Chairman of the Board of the Institute 





President, the man who with his asso- 
ciates really does all the work, except 
that done by the boards who meet at 
intervals here in Chicago. He, with his 
associates, performs the real work of 
the organization during the long year, 
and he is now to present his annual re- 


port. President Woods. (Applause) 
Address of the President 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM  WHIT- 


FIELD WOODS: Mr. Chairman, mem- 
bers and guests of the Institute: I am 
here just a little under masquerade 
myself. According to this program, 
there is listed an Address by the Presi- 
dent of the Institute, and I feel with 
regard to that term like the man did 
who was haled before the domestic re- 
lations court on a charge of wife deser- 
tion. He said he wasn’t a deserter, he 
was a refugee. (Laughter) 

And I am certainly not going to make 
an address here this morning. I am 
going to make a detailed report of some 
of the highlights in the work of the 
Institute during the past year. 

One danger in associative work is 
that cooperation may be allowed to be- 
come an end in itself rather than a 
means to an end. Members of a trade 
association should have an oportunity 
to evaluate the results achieved by 
their paid employees, by their own co- 
operation and by their expenditures. 

The Institute has disbursed in the last 
year something like a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars of your money. 

That fact alone warrants the inclu- 
sion in our program today of a report 
on what has been done. 

Heretofore I have had the pleasure 
of talking with you at convention time 
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concerning some of the problems of the 
industry; and somebody else — Mr. 
Mayer, Mr. Herrick or Mr. Wilson— 
has made a report on the Institute’s ac- 
tivities. Today, however, I am carry- 
ing the obligation of making a report 
and letting Mr. Casement do the talk- 
ing. You will note that all year the 
livestock producer has had the best of 
it. 

Our last session of this sort was held 
in Atlantic City. My report at that 
time consisted of certain recommenda- 
tions designed to improve the economic 
situation of the industry. They were 
referred to the Executive Committee, 
and I’ll say more presently about what 
came from them. Meanwhile, let’s pick 
up where we left off last year. 


Conference of 1928 Reviewed. 


From Atlantic City we went up to 
New York to hold the fifth conference 
of Major Industries under the joint 
auspices of the Instituté and Columbia 
University, with the cooperation of the 
Merchants’ Association and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New 
York. This event, so far as the Insti- 
tute’s participation is concerned, was 
under the auspices of its Plan Com- 
mission, of which Mr. Thomas EF, Wil- 
son is chairman. 

As part of this statement, for your 
interest and for the benefit of those 
who did not make the trip to New York, 
let me say as the first item in this re- 
port that the Conference was addressed 
by leaders from the following indus- 
tries: Iron and steel, meat packing, au- 
tomobiles, printing and _ publishing, 
communication and finance. 

With our associates we closed the 
Conference with a dinner at the Hotel 
Astor. Your guests of honor were 
seven members who have made a 
pioneering contribution to American in- 
dustry. 

More than sixteen hundred diners 
were present. They gave an ovation 
to the guests of honor and were glad 
that you initiated the opportunity for 
them to be there and do so. 

While the fact that this dinner was 
a tribute to distinguished men must not 
be obscured, and while we can not rest 
the merits of our industry on its soci- 
able undertakings, we may as_ well 
realize that the Institute’s sponsorship 
and cooperative execution of such a 
plan may have helped other industries 
to recognize that the meat packer can 
see beyond the shambles and direct his 
interest past the killing floor. 

I hope the chairman of the Institute 
Plan Commission will report further on 
that affair. I can only say that it was a 
good dinner. If you weren’t there, ask 
the man who ate one. 

After everybody had been fed, the 
next task was to get action on the 
recommendations discussed with you at 
the last Convention. They had been re- 
ferred by the Executive Committee to 
various committees of the Institute for 
consideration. 

They were modified slightly and re- 
presented to the Executive Committee 
in December. Motions approving most 
of them were passed. 

Now it is one thing to pass a motion 
approving a plan and another to exe- 
cute that plan. However, the Insti- 
tute staff so parallels the divisions of 
the packing industry that some depart- 
ment is available, some individual is 
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competent, to execute almost any kind 


of project you authorize. In its efforts 
the staff has the appreciated counsel 
of expert committees from the indus- 
try. 

How Institute Functions. 

The staff structure of your Institute 
is something you might well bear in 
mind as a background for this brief 
report of certain things the Institute 
undertook and of the progress it made 
toward accomplishing them. Some of 
these things grew out of the recom- 
mendations made on this occasion last 
year and approved in December by the 
Executive Committee. Others were al- 
ready pending or arose in a different 
way. All of them were assigned to one 
Institute department or another for ex- 
ecution or aid. 

First of these departments is the De- 
partment of Live Stock. It is directed 
by H. R. Davison. Its duty is to help 
maintain cordial relationships between 


WM. WHITFIELD WOODS 
President of the Institute. 


packers and stockmen, and also to help 
the stockmen provide our industry with 
an adaptable, adequate and more near- 
ly stable supply of raw materials. 

Consider the adaptability of raw ma- 
terials. There isn’t any doubt, and I 
think we are all coming to face the fact 
more and more, that we must give the 
customer what the customer wants. 
There was a time when some of us on 
the staff of the Institute felt that some 
of the things that the industry was do- 
ing simply added a needless cost burden 
to the product, but I think there is no 
doubt that the merchandising trend of 
the day is to give the consumer what 
the consumer wants. 

Must Satisfy Consumer. 

If the consumer wants light cuts of 
meat, 1,400 lb. steers and lardy hogs 
won’t yield the right sort of products. 
The biggest achievement of your Live- 
stock Department has been to arouse 
the farmer’s interest in a meat-type 
hog; to increase the interest of the 
packer’s buyer, not so much, as hereto- 
fore, in the question of how much a 

















hog will yield, but in the question of 
how much that yield will be worth. 

There is no doubt whatsoever that 
such interest has been aroused. You 
can feel it in all of your contacts with 
the hog producers. You can feel it in 
your contact with the men on the live- 
stock end of the packing industry. 

There is no doubt that hog opera- 
tions will be influenced, and that the 
tendency will be gradually to bring us 
raw materials that will yield more near- 
ly what the consumer prefers. Swine 
growers and packers alike are begin- 
ning to examine more closely the pref- 
erences of their ultimate customer—the 
housewife. 

A mere examination, however, is not 
enough. Knowing what the consumer 
wants is easier than supplying it to her. 
What kind of hogs will yield the most 
of the kinds of cuts that are most valu- 
able because the public likes them 
most ? 

Hog Type Studied. 

To help find out, the Institute has 
now added $4,000 to the $9,000 it al- 
ready had invested in an investigation 
by Purdue University. The University 
has measured hundreds of hogs of va- 
rious types and sizes, and has followed 
the yields through the killing floor and 
cutting rooms of Kingan & Co. and Ar- 
mour and Company at Indianapolis. 

Out of these studies, Purdue hopes 
soon to be able to formulate standards 
by which the value of hog carcasses 
may be advanced through increased 
production of swine that now only show 
a high dressing percentage but also a 
higher yield of the more valuable meats. 

Already the livestock shows are be- 
ginning to recognize the meat-type hog 
and expert hog raisers are including 
him in their hospitable droves. We are 
on the way—not very far on the way, 
but quite noticeably on the way, never- 
theless — to raw _ materials better 
adapted to the consumer’s preferences. 

Even in regard to smaller things, 
your livestock representatives have 
been active. They insisted that we 
give $2,000 to the University of Wis- 
consin for a continuance of the study 
of seedy cuts. These cuts represent a 
very considerable loss of meat, both 
through cutting, to ascertain whether 
seeds are present, and through trim- 
ming; and anything that would do for 
these cuts what somebody did for 
oranges would mean a big economic 
saving. 

Production Needs Stabilizing. 

Your committee, headed by Colonel 
Wentworth, admits that the problem 
represents a long-time task, but de- 
clares vehemently that considerable 
progress has been made. Their report 
will be sent to you in course. It is too 
technical for. detailed presentation here. 

So much for the Institute’s efforts 
this year to assist stockmen in their 
wish to influence hog production in ac- 
cordance with consumer preference. 

Now, what has the Institute done 
in the last twelve months to help pro- 
ducers in their desire to stabilize hog 
values? Or, first, is there any need 
for such stabilization ? 

There certainly is. The wide swings 
in hog production, and hence in hog and 
pork values, are a source of disorder 
and dissatisfaction to all concerned. 

The plant capacity of the packing in- 
dustry is relatively stable and the de- 
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mand for meat is, no doubt, fairly 
stable. But the production and prices 


of hogs and pork are often disconcert- 
ingly unstable. 
Production Fluctuates Widely. 


In 1924, the number of swine slaugh- 
tered under federal inspection was 
about 53,000,000; in 1925, it was about 
43,000,000—a decrease of nearly 10,000,- 
000 hogs. Either the supply in 1924 
was larger than it should have been or 
the supply in 1925 was smaller than it 
should have been. 

In 1923, hog prices at Chicago aver- 
aged $7.35; in 1926, $12.40—an increase 
of 64 per cent. Consuming demand for 
meat does not vary to any such degree. 
A difference in supply was the chief 
factor in the price change. 

Such changes in supply and price are 
often disturbing to producer, packer and 
consumer. 

When the hog cycle reaches a point 
of low production, the packing indus- 
try finds itself in possession of plant 
capacities far in excess of the supply 
of raw materials. The consuming de- 
mand is very strong. Meat prices are 
high and hogs are bid up to extreme 
levels. 

Costly to Producers. 

Consumers become dissatisfied. The 
trade howls. Some packers face dis- 
tressing results, and perhaps a banker 
here and there begins to wonder how he 
will like the packing business. 

After a while, the high price of hogs 
starts the production pendulum on a 
new swing. Farmers increase their hog 
operations. Production gradually ex- 
pands, until finally the marketing of 
hogs becomes excessive. There is more 
pork than the consumer will take at 
prices making possible a satisfactory 
return to hog producers. 

Quotations drop. The value of the 
packers’ inventories declines, and the 
producer gets lower prices for his hogs, 
until a point is reached where produc- 
tion is again checked by low prices. It 
then begins to grow smaller, until final- 
ly a low point is reached once more. 

Then the cycle starts all over. It 
does seem as though something should 
be done about that situation. In the 
same breath one must admit that many 
men have tried and many men have 
failed. 


Problem a Difficult One. 

One difficulty obstructing a solution 
is the fact that most American corn is 
fed to hogs, and the corn crop often 
varies considerably in volume _ even 
when the acreage is not greatly 
changed. 

But, after all, no more pigs can be 
fed than are born. No matter how big 
the corn crop, the farmers can’t feed 
pigs from the sows they didn’t breed. 
If the pig crop was small, the farmers 
can feed hogs more—but they can’t feed 
more hogs if there aren’t any more. 

The size of the corn crop may in- 
fluence the weight of hogs, or the time 
at which they are marketed, or even 
the future breeding operations; but it 
can’t influence the concurrent number 
of pigs on farms waiting to be fed. So, 
anything that influences the farmers’ 
breeding operations tends to influence 
the number of hogs that in a given 
period will be received at the packing- 
houses. 

Therefore, it should be possible, in 
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some degree, to discourage extreme va- 
riations in the number of hogs raised. 

The hog producers and some of the 
agricultural editors got together with 
the government in the course of a 
year and launched a very serious un- 
dertaking to try to get more adequate 
and more effective advice to producers 
in a way that would influence their 
hog operations in the direction of sta- 
bility. 

Board Formed to Study Problem. 

With this purpose in mind, a recom- 
mendation was made at this time last 
year that the Institute “give all law- 
ful cooperation and service to those in 
the swine industry who are seeking to 
reduce the recurrent and uneconomic 
disparities between suply and demand 
that are disadvantageous to producers 
and consumers.” 

Subsequently, a National Board on 
Swine Production Policy was formed 





A. T. 


ROHE 
(Rohe & Brother, New 


York) 
Vice-Chairman of the Institut: 

by the producers. The members of the 
Board were chosen largely by the agri- 
cultural colleges in states raising a sur- 
plus of hogs. C. L. Harlan, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics ac- 
cepted the secretaryship of the Board. 
The Institute was invited to be repre- 
sented at its deliberations, and ac- 
cepted. 

Later and more importantly, an ad- 
visory committee of some twenty-five 
men was appointed. This committee 
includes several representatives of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
numerous experts from the agricultural 
colleges, several farm paper editors and 
four representatives from the Institute. 

The committee divided into sub-com- 
mittees. doing very serious pieces of 
technical research, and they are still 
at work. 

Government Helping on Task. 

The Institute’s delegates are Thomas 
E. Wilson, chairman of your Committee 
to Confer with Livestock Producers; 
E. N. Wentworth, chairman of your 
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Committee on Improved Livestock; A. 
T. Kearney, head of Swift & Company’s 
Commercial Research Department, and 
the President of the Institute. 

The most impressive part about that 
undertaking is the wholehearted and 
unreserved way that the government 
is supporting it and they, of course, 
can put at the disposal of this Advisory 
Committee unusual facilities for dis- 
seminating their point of view. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
cooperated to the limit with this Ad- 
visory Committee. The aid of the De- 
partment may make it possible to give 
currency and effectiveness to the advice 
of the committee. At any rate, al- 
though there is a long, slow road t» 
travel, it can be said that an important 
step has been taken in the right direc- 
tion. 

I am not entirely an optimist about 
any short-time result, but I do believe 
that that registers this year a cours: 
in the right direction. I wouldn’t be 
such an optimist as to believe that tha: 
situation of the extreme fluctuation is 
that which sometimes sets this industry 
scrambling for raw material in a way 
that is deplorable. 

Optimistic but Conservative. 

I wouldn’t take the attitude, for ex- 
ample, of the young bride who went 
downtown to buy some things for the 
household and among other things she 
wanted to get some seeds for trees. 
She said to the clerk, “Are these good 
seeds?” 

“Yes, madam,” he answered. 

“Can you guarantee them?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“When the trees come up should they 
be thick in the trunk and strong at 
the roots?” 

“Yes, madam, they should.” 

“Well, I guess I will just take a 
hammock at the same time.” (Laugh- 
ter) 

It should be noted in a similar con- 
nection that the Federal Farm Board 
has called a meeting of the cooperative 
livestock marketing organizations in 
Chieago for the day after tomorrow. 
It will be interesting to watch the re- 
sults of this meeting; and it is to be 
hoped that as result of the deliber- 
ations the producers will be able to find 
some way of restraining meat packers 
from shoveling one another’s profits 
away in their eagerness to get their 
full shares of the winter hog run. 

Plan Must Be Two-Way. 

Seriously, however, the interest of 
the Federal Farm Board in cooperative 
marketing of livestock is pertinent, in 
its possible implications, to the ques- 
tion of stabilization both of production 
and of marketing. 

Any plan for helping to stabilize hog 
production must be a two-way plan: 
that is, it must be equally useful to 
avert a shortage as a_ surplus. 
The problem, in its quantitative aspects 
is not a problem of surplus or of short- 
age. It is a problem of surplus and 
shortage; of underproduction followe | 
by overproduction, and of underproduc- 
tion caused by overproduction. It is the 
wide swings in production that we want 
to avert; not just a surplus. 

In fact, the packer probably feels 
the immediate effect of a short produc- 
tion most keenly for it is then that the 
industry collectively casts self-restraint 
away in its quest for raw materials. 

Last January, in the offices of the In- 
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stitute, representatives of the industry 
were invited to gather from every re- 
gion and discuss the situation of the 
industry. It was shown plainly that 
there would be a heavy decrease in hog 
receipts in the January-February- 
March period, not January alone, but 
that storage stocks were heavy and that 
the decrease in product available for 
the year as a whole would be much 
less severe than the heavy decrease in 
the nearer prospect would indicate. 
Uneconomic Practices Followed. 

It was apparent that if packers ig- 
nored the size of stocks and the fact 
that the early decrease was only temv- 
orary in its severity, the outcome would 
not be entirely pleasing. 

They did. It wasn’t. 

When hogs are 25 or 30 per cent 
fewer and everybody decides he is going 
to kill as many hogs as he did in the 
same period last year, the Institute 
may receive again, as it did this year, 
inquiries from farmer representatives 
as to whv hogs are so much higher than 
they ought to be. 

In some states the hog supplies are 
deficient. The packers go into other 
states to supplement their purchases 
at home. Their fellow packers make 
them weleome by trving to bid over 
their heads. The East Coast has to 
come west for some of its hogs, and the 
West Coast has to come east. 

This may not be economic. 

Conditions Forecast Last Year. 

The following recommendations were 
made last October: 

1—That state agricultural colleges 
and other appropriate agencies be in- 
fluenced to study the economical possi- 
bilities of increased livestock production 
in their territories and to promote such 
increased production within the limits 
to which it is economically desirable. 

2—That the Department of Waste 
Elimination and Livestock, call confer- 
ences with member companies in areas 
where the possibility of increasing live- 
stock production successfully seems best 
and where such an increase would be 
of most benefit to the industry; and 
that the Director of the Department 
work out with representatives of all 
packers in the areas concerned plans 
and means of interesting the agricul- 
tural colleges and other agencies. 

3—That the Department of Waste 
Elimination and Livestock, with the co- 
operation of members, attempt to in- 
terest agricultural colleges in (1) ad- 
ditional investigations of their own 
designed to cut the cost of raising live- 
stock and (2) the possibility of using 
new feeds available in the areas in- 
volved.” 

Those recommendations were referred 
to the Committee on Improved Live- 
stock Production. That Committee re- 
ported that work could be done in Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, New Mexico and 
California. The Executive Committee 
authorized us to proceed. 

Little Progress Made. 

We can report very little progress— 
partly because our Department’s time 
has been so largely occupied in other 
directions, and partly because we have 
encountered the traditional view that in 
the long run whatever type of agricul- 
ture is most profitable in a given area 
will prevail in that area. 

I believe this view sometimes fails 
to see that the long run can sometimes 
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be shortened. Alfalfa came quicker be- 
cause of DeWitt Wing than it would 
have had every agrarian sat in his chair 
and waited for that type of agriculture 
to prevail which is the most profitable. 

I believe there is stili a job to be 
done in increasing swine production in 
certain states. The Executive Commit- 
tee has authorized the Institute to help 
in such an effort, and if in a state where 
swine are too few, and where the farm- 
er would find it economically profitable 
to raise more, any packer or group of 
packers wish to finance a campaign to 
increase the number of swine, the co- 
operation and counsel of the Institute’s 
Department and of the Committee on 
Improved Livestock Production are 
available. 

Our relationships with the stockmen 
can still be improved in the sense that 
there are still a number of livestock 
raisers, who have an unfair impression 
of packers and their operations. The 
commission man has often blamed the 
packers for unsatisfactory prices re- 
ceived by the producer for livestock, 
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just as the retailer has often blamed 
the packer for unsatisfactory prices 
paid by the consumers for meat. 

Livestock Interests More Friendly. 

Moreover, the feeder has sometimes 
found that he guessed wrong on future 
markets. The fact that it was the 
packer who at such times paid him an 
unprofitable price for his steers never 
made his heart grow fonder. 

But it is a fact that our relation- 
ships now with the stockman are bet- 
ter than ever before. Perhaps the ad- 
versity through which the cattleman 
passed made him feel more like a 
brother in the band with the meat 
packer, who takes a good thumping now 
and then just as a part of his routine. 

At any rate, the livestock leaders 
probably are friendlier to the packing 
industry than they have been in the 
las ten years, and they understand the 
profit situation of the industry better. 

In regard to our relationship with 
livestock organizations, let me tell you 
of something I found in an old Con- 
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vention issue of THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER a few days ago. 

When the Institute held its first con- 
vention, a livestock man appeared on 
the program. His remarks were quoted 
in the PROVISIONER. He said in part: 

“The motive of your asking me to 
attend your convention will be ques- 
tioned by a number of my people at 
home. The motive of my coming and 
attending and sitting with you in a con- 
vention might be questioned at home 
by my friends and fellow producers. 
And while I am President of the ...... 
Livestock Association, I do not appear 
before you as president of that asso- 
ciation. 

“Although it is a fact that some of 
our members agree with me, some of 
those members may not approve of my 
coming and meeting with the packers 
and sitting in convention with them. 

“But our interests are so closely in- 
terwoven—the interests of the producer 
and the interests of the packer—that 
we can not ignore the rights of each 
industry and can not intelligently con- 
sider the problem of this industry with- 
out knowi ing more of each other’s busi- 
ness.’ 

Producers and Packers Working 
Together. 

The stockmen’s attitude is less criti- 
cal now. Today eleven representatives 
of livestock and general agricultural 
organizations and two representatives 
of the Institute sit around a table twice 
a year, or oftener, as members of the 
National Livestock and Meat Board and 
work together on things common to the 
interest of both. 

Our representatives on the Board are 
Thomas E. Wilson and F. Edson White. 
A copy of the Board’s report has been 
sent to every member company. 

On next Wednesday, in cooperation 
with the University of Chicago and in 
cooperation with a number of industrial 
associations, we are joining in the spon- 
sorship of a common conference of 
major American industries, with such 
organizations as the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, American National 
Live Stock Association, National 
Grange, National Board on Swine Pro- 
duction Policy, National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, National Live Stock 
Producers’ Association, and National 
Wool Growers’ Association. 

I think that is simply an index to 
the improved recognition on the part of 
all concerned that packers and produc- 
ers have a common interest at stake. 

The stockmen, as well as retailers 
and commission men, are guests today 
at our convention as we have been 
guests at theirs. 


This is as it should be. The livestock 
growers and the producers both have 
a big investment in the wholesale mak- 
ing of meat, and they should be eager 
to cooperate with each other in ad- 
vancing their common interests. It is 
a pleasure to have a livestock raiser on 
our program today and to have his 
colleagués in attendance at this conven- 
tion. 

On your behalf I want to say to them: 
We extend to you a welcome that is not 
perfunctory or ceremonial but cordial 
and genuine. The only reason we don’t 
tell you our latch string will always 
be hanging on the outside is because 
to you we want it always to be open 
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inward. We are surely glad to have 
you here; we hope you enjoy our pro- 
ceedings; we invite you to be our guests 
at our entertainment tonight and we 
hope you have a real good time and 
come back again. 

Processing Must Be Efficient. 

When the raw materials are received 
they must be converted efficiently. For 
thousands of years, probably, the meth- 
od of slaughtering livestock has been 
either to knock the animal on the head 
or cut its throat. The cattle knocker 
is a familiar figure in the packing in- 
dustry. 

But sometimes the animal moves its 
head and the knocker misses his exact 
aim. The result is not pleasant. In 
fact, it became pointedly unpleasant to 
the American Humane Association, and 
the officers of that association became 
pointedly unpleasant in their published 
remarks concerning the slaughtering 
method generally in use. We asked an 
opportunity to make a contribution to 
the effort to improve the situation. 

Since that’ time, the Institute has 
been experimenting with new slaugh- 
tering methods. One inventor held a 
search light on the animals while they 
were struck by a plunger, impelled by 
compressed air. The knocking pen 
looked like a movie studio. Other in- 
ventors used different devices. 

Electric Stunning Developed. 

Now, a device for stunning cattle 
electrically has been installed and is 
being used on cattle every day on an 
experimental scale. This has been ac- 
complished through the cooperation of 
our Committee on Improved Slaugh- 
tering Methods, of which H. J. Koenig 
is chairman, and through the cooper- 
ation of Armour and Company, where 
the installation has been made. : 

Another company cooperating with 
the committee is experimenting with 
the electrical stunning of small stock. 
The use of electricity for stunning is 
still in an experimental stage, but the 
situation is promising. ; 

After we dress the raw material, we 
sell part of it fresh and cure part of it. 

The general practice in curing has 
been to put the meat into a solution of 
saltpetre or nitrate of soda or nitrite 
of potash; sugar, salt and water, and 
then go away and let time do the rest. 
Of course, the meat is overhauled once 
in a while, but in general the process 
is left entirely to time, and the pack- 
er’s money is left in the vats as long 
as his curing schedule may require. 

If demand opens up on a larger scale 
than he anticipates, additional product 
can not be cured quickly; and if demand 
proves slower than he anticipated, he 
must back pack some of the product 
he already has cured. More flexibility 
is in order. 

Meat Curing Studied. 

Last year, it was recommended that 
three Departments — Scientific Re- 
search, Nutrition and Packinghouse 
Practice and Research—give emphasis 
to an effort to shorten the curing time. 

Dr. Moulton, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Nutrition, has spent such time 
on this as was available from his other 
efforts, which was not much. H. D. 
Tefft, Director of the Department of 
Packinghouse Practice and Research, 
has spent a great deal of time curing 
hams in three days. Interesting infor- 
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mation has been developed, but the 
three-day period was used for experi- 
mental purposes rather than as a 
period we wish to commend to you. 

Dr. W. Lee Lewis and his associates 
have been trying, as a starter, to cut 
the curing time about in half. They 
have succeeded experimentally, and to 
considerable degree on a semi-commer- 
cial scale, in curing satisfactory hams 
on that basis. The results will be pre- 
sented to you by Dr. Lewis at the ses- 
sion tomorrow afternoon. 

Another visitor this year was quick- 
freezing. For some time a quick-freez- 
ing process had been applied to fish 
and berries. An Institute committee 
visited the plant and had meat cuts 
frozen and shipped back to Chicago. 
The detailed report of that committee 
was sent to members. Its implications 
were encouraging as to the possibilities 
of freezing quickly and satisfactorily 
small cuts of meat without damaging 
their quality. 


Freezing Fresh Meat Reviewed. 
Several packers have since put out 
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small packages or wrappings of frozen 
meat. If'this adventure proves to be 
a practicable routine, its possibilities 
are of course very significant. On a 
part of the meat supply, it transfers 
the retail cutting and wrapping opera- 
tions from the store to the factory and 
makes possible new kinds of channels 
for distributing meat at retail. It also 
makes it possible to package meat at- 
tractively to a greater extent than ever 
before. 

Whether freezing packaged meats 
will prove practicable in the sense that 
it preserves quality in the broadest 
meaning of the term and makes pos- 
sible an appealing product at a price 
the consumer is willing to pay, I do 
not know, but I do believe this: that if 
the present experiments prove success- 
ful in a large way, the merchandising 
effects will be very significant in more 
ways than those I mentioned. 
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Success might mean a hundred thov- 
sand new retail outlets for fresh meat. 
It might mean the effective establish- 
ment of brands of fresh meat on a very 
large scale. It might mean many things 
which one’s imagination could project 
as possibilities. 

Another processing problem with 
which the Institute dealt in the course 
of the year was canning. With the co- 
operation of the National Canners’ As- 
sociation and of a commercial agency 
interested in the subject, the Institute 
has made a very considerable appropri- 
ation for research on a problem in- 
volved in canning hams and similar 
products. Part of the work is to be 
done at the University of Illinois, part 
at Chicago and part at San Francis.o. 
The Institute is itself canning hams for 
experimental purposes. 

Meat Food Value Tested. 

On one occasion when the business 
of canning hams and similar products 
was placed with a situation considered 
by some to be very grave, the Institute, 
with the aid of its Department of Nu- 
trition and a special committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose, was able to be 
very useful to all members canning 
hams and kindred meats. 

In the year just closed, your Depart- 
ment of Nutrition and your Committee 
on Nutrition, of which Mr. W. D. 
Richardson is Chairman, saw the com- 
pletion of an experiment for which they 
had successfully sponsored an appropri- 
ation of $25,000 by the Institute. 

That was the experiment of having 
two men maintain an all-meat diet for 
a year. The men have completed the 
year since our last convention. They 
were Mr. Stefansson, the arctic ex- 
plorer, and his associate, Mr. Ander- 
sen. 

The experiment was conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Russell Sage In- 
stitute of Pathology and other agencies. 
You will hear more on this subject 
when Mr. Stefansson speaks tomor- 
row. 

Meanwhile, I just want to say that, 
although the Institute does not advo- 
cate an all-meat diet, this experiment 
is a conspicuous challenge not only to 
those sincere faddists and extremists 
who attribute to meat many undesir- 
able things, but also to the general 
point of view of numerous physicians. 

Meat’s Critics Answered. 


As to the general attitude toward 
meat, I believe I can report to you that 
the tide that was running against your 
product for so long has been stemmed. 
It was an uphill struggle against an 
unfavorable publicity situation, and the 
outcome may be taken as vindication 
of the Institute’s moderate but persist- 
ent policy with regard to the place of 
meat on the table. 

For ten years the Institute has an- 
swered practically every critic who as- 
sailed meat unfairly; for ten years it 
has won from nearly every disparag- 
ing advertiser a recasting of his copy; 
for ten years it has disseminated, not 
steadily but recurrently, issuances dis- 
cussing meat. 

The result that has been achieved 
can not fairly be reported as an ac- 
complishment of the year just closed, 
but it is in the year just closed that 
the situation seemed most markedly to 
turn in favor of your product. 

The things I have just cited are but 
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examples of the work of three of your 
technical departments, with the coop- 
eration of your Department of Public 
Relations. A more comprehensive 
analysis will come to you in the report 
of the committees who counsel those 
departments. Reports will be mailed to 
you after the convention. 

Your Department of Home Economics 
was conducted during the year by Miss 
Winifred Brennan, Assistant to the Di- 
rector. Our Director, Miss Gudrun 
Carlson, who had been with us for some 
seven or eight years, was engaged by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce and 
sent to Oslo, Norway, as a trade com- 
missioner—one of the few women ever 
to receive such a post. 

Much Meat Information Distributed. 


The chief work of the Department in 
the last year was furnishing informa- 
tion on the selection, preparation, cook- 
ing and cutting of meat to teachers of 
home economics or others having a spe- 
cial interest in the subject. 

A research grant to the University 
of Minnesota for research on meat 
cooking was continued. The Univer- 
sity will attempt this time to develop 
the best method of cooking meat cuts 
and dishes such as are used by hotels 
and other large-scale purchasers. 

We are trying to be very particular 
in filling the Directorship of the De- 
partment of Home Economics. The po- 
sition calls for contacts with heads of 
the University departments training 
future teachers of cookery, with the 
national restaurant associations and 
with other agencies having an im- 
portant relationship to the use of meat. 

At the Convention last year, I recom- 
mended the establishment of a De- 
partment of Marketing which would, 
among other activities, develop trade 
statistics available in conducting its 
marketing operations. It was also 
recommended that a recognized expert 
be engaged as the director of that de- 
partment. 

New Activities Started. 


The Executive Committee authorized 
us to proceed, but the two men whom 
we considered qualified both proved un- 
available. We _ shall continue our 
search. Meanwhile, the development of 
better trade statistics was assigned to 
the Department of Accounting, and Mr. 
Greer, the Director, was provided with 
an assistant from the budget of the De- 
partment of Marketing. 

The result you know. A fortnightly 
service on storage stocks, issued 
promptly and covering perhaps 75 per 
cent or more of the commercial packing 
industry, together with figures on cut- 
ting losses, current and cumulative, 
and on inventory gains. 

We don’t mean to try to tell you un- 
duly how to run your business, but, with 
all respect, if you run it badly or well, 
we mean to see that you shall know 
the results and their significance as you 
go along; and we believe you will agree 
with us that ‘the statistical service on 
stocks, production, cutting “losses” and 
inventory “gains” is worth while. Best 
of all it attests packers’ ability to co- 
operate one step beyond any coopera- 
tion they attempted before. It may 
mark the possibility of extending very 
much further the trade information you 
now get. 


Book on Accounting Published. 
In its own behalf the Department of 
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Accounting has extended its publica- 
tion on the cost of distribution and has 
given attention to methods of measur- 
ing the value of salesmen’s efforts and 
of compensating the salesmen. Mr. 
Greer discussed this topic somewhat at 
one of the sectional meetings. A printed 
book on packinghouse accounting which 
had been edited for the Committee on 
Accounting was published within the 
year. 

The chief accomplishment of our De- 
partment of Retail Merchandising, 
which was looked after by Everett B. 
Wilson, as acting director, under the 
supervision of Mr. Hardenberg, was the 
wide publication of articles on the re- 
tail merchandising of meat. 

A list of the magazines in which one 
or more of these articles appear would 
be almost incrediby long. Suffice it to 


say, that in addition to the numerous 
other retail trade magazines which pub- 
lished Mr. Wilson’s articles, the official 
organ of the National Retail Grocers 
Association published a regular De- 
partment written by him. 
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The Department also published Meat 
Trade Topics for distribution by mem- 
ber companies among their salesmen. 
Many thousands of copies of this pub- 
lication were issued by members to 
their sales forces. 

New Trends Influence Retailing. 


I don’t want to enumerate them 
here. There would be no point in it, 
and also I don’t want to set up the idea 
that anything we can do in a Depart- 
ment of Retail Merchandising to im- 
prove retail merchandising is in any 
sense comparable with the effect of the 
changes that are going on now in the 
retailing of meat. 

However, as creditable as was the 
work done, the opinion should be re- 
corded that nothing we. can do on any 
reasonable budget will affect the 
efficiency of meat retailing as much as 
the changes through which merchandis- 
ing is passing or facing as a possibility. 

The expansion of meat retailing by 
the chains has been an incentive to 
efficiency far greater than any articles 
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on efficient merchandising the Institute 
can publish. 

The development of mergers involv- 
ing well-known brands of diverse foods, 
the interest in refrigerated trucks, the 
experiments with packaged frozen 
meats, the development of big self-help 
units in the Atlantic and Pacific stores, 
the experiments of the Kroger Grocery 
and Baking Co. with meat packing, the 
development of voluntary chains among 
grocery stores—these are all examples 
of trials or trends that may affect the 
retail merchandising of meat far more 
than anything the Institute’s Depart- 
ment of Retail Merchandising could. do 
by any reasonable expenditure. Ac- 
cordingly, the Department budget was 
reduced to a minimum expense basis, 
and its direction assigned to the As- 
sistant Director of the Department of 
Public Relations. 


Public Relations Work Important. 


The Department of Public Relations 
continued to negotiate with persons who 
disparaged the industry or its product. 
It issued once a month. throughout the 
year a review of the meat and live- 
stock situation, and published monthly 
the Meat and Livestock Digest for is- 
suance to livestock raisers. 

News stories containing information 
about the industry were issued to the 
press associations and selected news- 
papers, These news statements received 
considerable publicity. 

Much of the work of the Department 
is of a nature that though highly im- 
portant is not spectacular. It comes 
conspicuously to attention only if badly 
done. The fact that important corre- 
spondence articles and negotiations are 
executed so unobtrusively is evidence of 
the good judgment with which the De- 
partment, as directed by Mr. Harden- 
bergh, does the work. One of its main 
jobs is to correct with facts or pre- 
vent by facts any unwarranted criticism 
concerning this industry. 

Meat Advertising Campaign Proposed. 

The Director of that Department is 
also a Vice President of the Institute, 
and his administrative assistance has 
been invaluable. 

I should like to discuss with you 
briefly just ‘one project that classifies 
in the field of public relations and ad- 
vertising, as well as in the field of mar- 
keting. 

When a recommendation was made 
to the Executive Committee last. Oc- 
tober that the raising of .an ‘increased 
number of livestock be encouraged in 
states where this should be found to be 
economically practicable, it was also 
recommended that if an effort was made 
to increase the supply of livestock an 
effort also should be:made to increase 
the demand for meat. 

There was a strong opinion within 
the Institute that inasmuch as any cam- 
paign to increase the demand for meat 
would be chiefly advantageous to the 
stockman, he should cooperate some- 
what in proportion to his interest. 


Tentative Plan Suggested. 


This view was conceded in a proposal 
by a Committee on Ways and Means 
appointed at a meeting of stockmen in 
Denver last January. That Committee 
included Mr. Oakleigh Thorne, Chair- 
man; Mr. Dan Casement of Manhattan, 
Kan., and Mr. Kinzer of the Hereford 
Breeders’ Association. In June of this 
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year that Committee presented to the 
President of the Institute a proposal 
that an advertising and marketing cam- 
paign on meat be undertaken under the 
auspices of the National Livestock and 
Meat Board or some other appropriate 
agency. 

The Committee proposed that the 
members of the Institute pay $100,000 
a year for three years to help finance 
such a campaign, their respective pay- 
ments to be proportional to their vol- 
ume of livestock slaughtered. 

They also proposed that during a 
three-year period the members of the 
Institute make each bid on livestock 
slaughtered subject to deduction for the 
advertising fund of 10c a head on cattle 
and 2c on each other kind of livestock. 
It is estimated that the deductions 
would yield more than $1,000,000 a year. 

At a meeting held on June 24, 1929, 
the Eexecutive Committee accepted the 
essential points of the Committee’s pro- 
posal provided that the Board should 
accept it in a form acceptable to the 
Institute and provided that the live- 
stock associations should approve the 
plan. 

The members of the Executive Com- 
mittee present at the meeting com- 
mitted their companies and the Execu- 
tive Committee authorized the Institute 
to underwrite the payments of the com- 
panies not represented. 

To date, the canvass of the sentiment 
of livestock producers has not been 
completed. 

Purchasing Department Active. 

Our Department of Purchasing Prac- 
tice functioned like the smooth-running 
machine it is, under the able direction 
of Mr. Harry L. Osman. This Depart- 
ment is operated with the counsel of a 
large committee of purchasing agents. 
It is, in a sense, their project. They 
have come to value its services for a 
number of different reasons: 

First, its publications give the pur- 
chasing agent one standard against 
which to check his buying. 

Secondly, it gives the packing indus- 
try a little better position in dealing 
with vendors who have an agreed scale 
of prices. The Committee has shown 
that it favors American manufacturers 
but that it will not hesitate to en- 
courage importation of commodities if 
confronted by undue restraint of trade 
or by unfair monopoly. 

Thirdly, when the Department ne- 
gotiates a price lower than any pre- 
viously available, it tends to reduce the 
prices of all vendors of that commodity 
to all purchasers of that commodity 
whether they cooperate with the Com- 
mittee on Purchasing Practice or not. 

Fourthly, the Department sometimes 
makes a trade which means a direct 
saving to those who avail themselves 
of it. 

Plant Waste Reduced. 

The indirect sayings haye been large; 
the direct savings have been substantial. 
The Washington and New York offices 
have funetioned during the year on a 
great many. matters in a way with 
which you are familiar. I need not de- 
tail the excellent services that Mr. 
Draper and Mr. Dudley have rendered, 
because you gentlemen are in contact 
with them constantly. 

Now let’s examine the accomplish- 
ment this year in our final departmental 
field. H. R. Davison, a Vice President 
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of the Institute, is in charge of the De- 
partment of Waste Elimination as well 
as of the Department of Livestock. His 
Department was assigned to service the 
Commission on Elimination of Waste, 
of which Mr. F. Edson White is Chair- 
man. 

In December, a recommendation was 
made to the Executive Committee that 
the Institute request the Secretary of 
Agriculture to call a trade practice con- 
ference as a means of eliminating or 
preventing uneconomic and unfair prac- 
tices. 

There are undesirable practices that 
have grown up in the course of competi- 
tition and that sometimes impose a use- 
less cost burden on the provisioning of 
the public or subtract wastefully from 
the packer’s legitimate profit without 
yielding an economy to the consumer. 

The Executive Committee approved 
the recommendation and authorized the 
establishment of a Commission on 
Elimination of Waste to survey the in- 
dustry for uneconomic practices and to 
draw up a set of resolutions to be sub- 
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mitted at the trade practice conference 
when it should be held. Mr. White con- 
sented to give his leadership to this 
movement. 

Trade Practice Code Progress. 

The results have been very gratify- 
ing. The whole industry has responded 
to the opportunity. It is ready to take 
the first step in a program of economic 
cooperation that eventually should 
bring great benefits to this business. 

A short time ago, Mr. White re- 
quested me to write the Secretary of 
Agriculture and request that the con- 
ference be held. 

“Subsequently the Secretary called a 
conference on trade practices of all 
packers and wholesalers of meat. That 
conference will be held tomorrow morn- 
ing at eleven o’clock in this hall. Be- 
fore that time, the Chairman of the 
Commission on Elimination of Waste 
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will discuss with you the meaning of 
the trade practice conference, will tell 
you how the Institute has proceeded to 
prepare for it and will submit to you 
the resolutions which the Commission 
proposes be adopted as trade ruies in 
the packing business. He will come be- 
fore you with the strong support of 
packers throughout the country behind 
the program he is proposing. 
Can Correct Bad Conditions. 

Adoption of rules to eliminate or pre- 
vent undesirable practices will be a 
heartening index to competitors’ ability 
to cooperate. It will be a significant 
act directed toward important, construc- 
tive and legitimate—yes, and profitable 
—business cooperation. 

This industry is sick of conditions as 
they have been. Let’s change them. If 
we will, we can. I realize we must 
crawl before we can run or even walk, 
but we have been crawling a long time. 
If we are going to walk or run, surely 
we are ready now for the first step. 
Let’s take it not later than tomorrow. 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: I can not 
add any type of comment to the report 
of the President. It is eloquent in that 
which it says in respect to the past and 
proposes with respect to the future. 
We will next have the report of the 
Treasurer, Mr. Neuhoff. 

Report of Treasurer. 

MR. HENRY NEUHOFF: As the 
financial condition of your organization 
is in very satisfactory shape, | would 
think it a waste of time to burden you 
with a detailed report; however, I will 
make only a very brief statement in 
handing you a detailed certified audit 
report. 

The financial affairs of the Institute 
during the past year have been handled 
with the customary care and attention 
by the Institute’s officers and staff. All 
receipts have been deposited to the In- 
stitute’s credit and disbursements have 
been made only on the joint authoriza- 
tion of the Assistant Treasurer and 
either the President or the Executive 
Vice President. The Treasurer has 
maintained close touch with the han- 
dling of funds through detailed monthly 
reports, which have also been furnished 
to members of the Institute’s Central 
Administrative Committee. 

The accounts for the year have been 
audited by Martin, Johnson & Company, 
Certified Public Accountants. I submit 
herewith a copy of their audit report 
for such disposition as you may care to 
make of it. 

The report of the Treasurer was ac- 
cepted and placed on file. 

Gold and Silver Button Veterans. 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: One of the 
most interesting hours in my own expe- 
rience occurred last year when I called 
a meeting of three men in our organi- 
zation who had been awarded the gold 
button of the Institute. Coupled with 
them was a fourth man who had been 
in our employ for considerably more 
than forty years. He was in the forty- 
eighth year of his experience as a 
member of the industry. If he survives 
two years more, therefore, he will him- 
self be the recipient of this button. 

We spent an hour and a half at this 
private luncheon reviewing old times, 
and it was one of the most delightful 
experiences I can recollect. And if that 
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experience is in any respect similar to 
that of others of you who are the instru- 
ments in conferring either here or else- 
where these silver and gold buttons, it 
will mark an incident in your own lives 
as well as in the lives of some of these 
men which should be marked, as the 
Greeks had it, with a white stone. 

I notice those men have in each 
instance continuously worn those but- 
tons since as an emblem conferring 
honor on them and indirectly upon their 
persistent continuation in the activities 
of our particular line of business. 

Many Twenty-five-year Men. 


We will have this presentation award 
of gold and silver buttons by our fellow 
member, Mr. Rath of the Rath Packing 
Co. 

J.W.RATH: This is a very pleasant 
duty for me to perform to bestow upon 
these men who have served our industry 
so long and diligently the recognition 
of this service. 

Twenty-five years is a long time look- 
ing forward, but it does not seem so 
long looking backward. It is a good 
deal like the hills of our youth. As 
time moves on they don’t seem so high; 
they flatten out. That is a good deal 
the experience of our lives. 

These buttons conferred on the men 
who have served twenty-five years does 
not mean they have completed their 
work. It is only one of the milestones. 
It is a sort of policeman’s badge, it 
entitles them to direct the traffic. They 
have just gotten through the high school 
of the packing business. 

I was pleased to learn this morning 
there had been over 700 buttons awarded 
to men in our industry who have served 
twenty-five years. If those men would 
have a convention they would have to 
hold it out in Soldiers’ Field. I doubt 
if there is any other industry’ that can 
show a record like that. 

I understand this year there are 700 
who have completed their twenty-fifth 
year. It is too bad they couldn’t all be 
here. I don’t know as there are any of 
them present this morning, but just 
imagine 700 of them a year. I think 
that speaks well for the industry. 

Gold Buttons Awarded. 


The list of the twenty-five-year 
button men is so long that we won't 
take time to read it, but that brings us 
to the fifty-year men. 

I might say in passing that you, also, 
might be surprised to know that during 


these several years the buttons have | 


been awarded there have been thirty- 
five women awarded the twenty-five- 
year buttons. I don’t know if any of 


them have been awarded a fifty-year | 


button, but it seems to me it would 
take a very brave man to award those 
buttons. I hope they will have some 
one else to do it. 

With your permission I will read the 
names of those who are entitled to the 
fifty-year button this year. 

Charles Akers, T. M. Sinclair & Co., 
Cedar Rapids, la. 

William Ferris and Frank Becker, 
The Cudahy Packing Co., Jersey City, 
N. J 


Walter P. Kiely, East Side Packing 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 

John Klockman, St. Louis, Mo. 

Robert McMillan, J. T. McMillan Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

J. Penski, Corkran Hill & Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 
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E. F. Rath, The Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Ia. 

Jacob Reigler, Lake Erie Provision 
Company, Cleveland, O. 

Charles Roesler, Wilson & Co., New 
York City. 

E. Welker, Corkran Hill & Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Zel Zimmerman, John Morrell & Com- 
pany, Ottumwa, Ia. 

Chas. E. Jones, Houston Packing Co., 
Houston, Tex. 

G. A. Kahne, Omaha Packing Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Other Buttons Awarded. 

And during the period since the last 
Institute convention, gold buttons have 
been awarded to the following five 
individuals: 

George Casey, Wilson & Co. 

George Donaldson, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

C. Gross, Wilson & Company. 

Antoin Koldin, Armour and Company, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

Wm. A. Venables, John Morrell & 
Company, Ottumwa, Ia. 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: We will 
take up the matter of the committee 
appointments a little later in the ses- 
sion. I now want to present to you 
Dan Casement, of Manhattan, Kan., a 
leader in the livestock industry, who 
will address you on “The Present 
Trends in Livestock Production.” 


Present Trends in Livestock 
Production 
By Dan D. Casement. 


1 need not tell you. how very deeply 
gratified 1 am to have.been asked to 
appear before you this morning, or how 
very keenly I appreciate the gracious 
and graceful welcome that has been 
extended me. 

Practices in livestock production are 
not as a rule properly sensitive to the 
changing nature of consumers’ require- 
ments. For almost two decades a grad- 
ual change in our manner of living has 
evolved a domestic situation wherein 
bulk in food stuffs is at a decided dis- 
count. This has been strikingly true 
in the matter of meat products. 

Demand for heavy cuts of beef in 
the domestic economy of the modern 
family is nonexistant. Mutton, as dis- 
tinguished from lamb, is no longer, as 
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one might say, an article of commerce. 
Heavy hogs are invariably quoted at 
prices inferior to those paid for the 
lighter animals. 

This change in the character of the 
demand for meat products has not been 
abrupt. It has been gradual, but none 
the less sure and unmistakable. In the 
circumstances a corresponding change 
in our practices of production would 
seem natural, logical and, in fact, in- 
evitable. Unfortunately, and largely 
to the detriment of the livestock indus- 
try, a corresponding alteration in the 
character of-its products has not been 
promptly or easily effected, except in 
the instance of the sheep business. In 
that branch of the industry lambs in- 
stead of wethers have become almost 
the sole meat product of growers and 
feeders with a minimum of delay and 
friction in consummating the transi- 
tion. 

Producers Slow to Change. 

On the other hand, pork producers, 
and to a much greater extent the pro- 
ducers of beef, appear to be surprising- 
ly slow in interpreting the situation by 
which for years they have been con- 
fronted and challenged. 

The attitude of cattlemen in this re- 
gard is due, doubtless, to a variety of 
causes. The natural conservatism and 
innate individualism, which character- 
ize them as a class and greatly increase 
their unique social value, appear to act 
here as a distinct handicap. Often they 
have inherited customs in the conduct 
of their business which they will relin- 
quish reluctantly and only under stress 
of plain necessity. 

There are many phases of the cattle 
business. Some of these must be elim- 
inated entirely, if -producers are to 
keep comfortable step with the modern 
trend of the industry as denoted by the 
weight and quality of our product 
which best conform to those standards 
demanded by consumers in this mod- 
ern world. Other phases of the busi- 
ness must be properly correlated be- 
fore production can be carried on in a 
manner entirely orderly, effective and 
in close accord with the tendencies of 
the times. 

Must Watch Consumer Demand. 

To be more specific, if the popular 
taste demands small cuts, we must fur- 
nish younger and consequently smaller 
animals. In such a plan of production 
no place exists for those who have, 
perhaps for a lifetime, followed the 
practice of grazing mature steers on 
the bluestem pastures of Kansas. Our 
cattle markets for the past ten weeks 
have furnished rather trite testimony 
on this point. 

It is proper on the part of this Insti- 
tute to bring home to the producer, the 
fact of producing a meat type of hog. 
It would seem equally in your province 
by direct propaganda to these ill-ad- 
vised men who persist in grazing those 
large cattle on our Kansas grass to con- 
vince them of the error of their ways. 
instead of making them pay through 
the nose in the prices they are now 
receiving for their product. 

They have continued in this course 
all their lives; it has become a habit, 
and it is, also, an attractive gamble. 
It seems very difficult for them to give 
up the practice, but I think it is very 
significant that the traders on the Kan- 
sas City market are reported as ceas- 
ing to deal in the cattle that come from 
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our grass this year—three—or four- 
year old cattle—in feeder condition. 

I am told by commission men on the 
yards that when such animals arrive 
they have to stay in the pens of the 
commission men until the feeder from 
the country walks down the alley and 
buys them. That is a disastrous sit- 
uation for the sellers of those cattle. 
It seems to me that it might be very 
properly in the province of this Insti- 
tute by direct advice to point out to 
those gentlemen the futility of that 
practice. 

Big Cattle Not Wanted. 

No more in such a plan of produc- 
tion is there logical place for those 
who breed and grow to full maturity 
steers in the big pastures of the West 
and Southwest and on the open ranges 
and national forests of the mountain 
states. It seems inevitable that breed- 
ers of the West must turn their prod- 
uct at an earlier age to the feeders of 
the cornbelt. It is not improbable that 
for the big steers of the Kansas hills 
geed cow herds should he substituted. 

Projects in beef production now in 
progress in Kansas and Missouri point 
clearly in this direction. The result 
of this work thus far indicates that a 
good beef cow can be maintained a year 
under normal conditions in those lo- 
calities for $30. Included in this fig- 
ure are charges for rough feeds which 
are practically without commercial 
value. The early dropped calves of 
these cows, fed on creeps, have within 
a year invariably brought their owners 
a handsome profit after paying liber- 
ally for all expenses. 

Here we have a distinctly modern 
method,. the general practice of which 
on our Kansas pastures, in lieu of the 
prevailing custom of grazing unwanted, 
big steers, would convert a speculative 
and frequently disastrous venture into 
a legitimate and productive enterprise. 
In short, I am convinced that the gen- 
eral adoption of this innovation in the 
use of Kansas grass would quiet the 
cries of distress that periodically come 
from cattlemen in that region, whose 
vocation now resembles more a gam- 
bling game with God than a safe and 
sound commercial undertaking. 

Producer Need Not Gamble. 

No larger material investment is re- 
quired in the sure than in the hazardous 
business. The essential requisites in 
the former are careful thought, per 
sonal attention and _ intelligent, hard 
work. The exercise of these of itself 
brings rewards far more important than 
mere financial profits. And yet, per- 
versely, the typical Kansas grazier 
turns his back on these considerations 
and continues to cast the fickle dice of 
chance in an ancient game which mod- 
ern market demand and _ up-to-date 
methods of beef making have almost 
outlawed. 

Surely one of the crying necessities 
for the promotion of stability and profit 
in the cattle business is that it should 
be liberated from the outworn meth- 
ods, traditions and habits by which it 
has so long been hampered and re- 
tarded. 

A second pressing need of the busi- 
ness is adequate tariff protection for 
our products. This is now tardily, re- 
luctantly and complainingly in process 
of painful parturition at Washington. 
The question of advertising our prod- 
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ucts is now being debated in various 
livestock organizations throughout the 
country and is arousing much interest, 
which centers around the several plans 
proposed for financing the project. 
There seems to be general agreement 
that the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board is the proper agency to direct 
the contemplated campaign and that its 
cost should be borne by the entire in- 
dustry. 

The plan for financing, commonly 
considered, contemplates that from the 
proceeds of the sale of each animal or 
carload of animals a certain sum should 
be allocated and placed at the disposal 
of the Meat Board for this purpose. 

Larger Funds for Promotion. 


The activities of the Board are at 
present financed by a similar plan effec- 
tive to the extent of five cents per car, 
collected by commissionmen at certain 
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markets on sales and by the contribu- 
tion of a like amount by the packers 
on their purchases. All parties appear 
to concede that a fund larger than the 
one thus produced would be desirable. 
They are not in complete accord re- 
garding the amount or the method of its 
collection. 

To my mind the best plan thus far 
proposed is the one advanced by Oak- 
leigh Thorne, as chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose by a 
‘meeting of stockmen at Denver last 
January. By its terms members of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers 
would make all of their bids for live 
stock subject to a deduction of from 
2 to 10c per head, and would turn over 
to the Meat Board the sum total of 
these deductions along with an annual 
contribution of their own of $100,000. 

It is estimated that this plan would 
place at the disposal of the Board each 
year a sum approaching $2,000,000. The 
project also sets up suitable machinery 
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within the Meat Board itself to insure 
the effective use of this money and to 
place the disposal of the respective 
amounts thus contributed by cattle, 
sheep and swine in the hands of com- 
petent representatives of each of those 
branches of livestock production. 

This plan has a further advantage 
and distinct prestige by reason of its 
actual acceptance by the Institute, con- 
ditioned only on the approval of pro- 
ducers in so far as they are represented 
by existing organizations. It is in 
sounding out the views of these organi- 
zations that discussion and delay‘ have 
developed. 

To some of us the advantages of the 
plan seem so self-evident as to admit 
of no controversy. In discussing the 
project, stress has been laid mainly on 
the benefits to be derived from advertis- 
ing our product. To me this seems a 
secondary incident as compared to the 
benefits that would accrue to the busi- 
ness of livestock production from -the 
complete and close organization of the 
industry on a national scale, which 
would be made possible by this method 
of financing its necessities. 

Better Cooperation Needed. 

Comprehensive and effective organi- 
zation is one of the greatest needs of 
our livestock producers. Their business 
now lacks an authoritative national 
voice. The difficulty of properly financ- 
ing such an organization has hitherto 
prevented its formation. With the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board as 
the basis of such a structure, and with 
the ample means which the Thorne plan 
would provide, it will be truly un- 
fortunate if stockmen fail to turn the 
situation to their great advantage. It 
would be hard to set a limit to the 
good that such organization of the in- 
dustry could accomplish. Ably admin- 
istered it could direct and stabilize pro- 
duction and could enforce an orderly 
movement to market of our product. 


In order that the gap between pro- 
ducer and consumer should be narrowed 
for the good of all parties concerned, 
it is highly important to our industry 
that the packers should be liberated 
from restrictions imposed by the so- 
called Consent Decree. This I am sure 
is now virtually the unanimous opinion 
of the producers themselves. Original- 
ly the creature was conceived in the 
distrust, suspicion and enmity which 
certain aggressive leaders among the 
stockmen had long entertained toward 
the packers. It was born to neglect and 
to the unhappy fate of an ill-conceived 
and unwelcome offspring. Its prompt 
demise will now be hailed with relief 
by its misguided parents. 

I am confident that a better day is 
slowly dawning for our industry. Pro- 
duction has at last been definitely over- 
taken by demand. Progressive and 
legitimate producers generally have en- 
joyed more than two years of undoubted 
prosperity. We must hold and consoli- 
date the ground already gained by wise- 
ly adjusting our operations to conform 
to those alterations in the taste and 
habits of consumers that modern con- 
ditions of living have imposed. 
Producers and Packers are Partners. 

This involves as a prime requisite to 
success the production of quicker ma- 
turing and consequently better bred 
animals, which, of itself, will be a tre- 
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mendous boon to the industry as a 
whole. Producers must add to their 
effectiveness by closer and more com- 
prehensive organization of their indus- 
try and by cultivating better and more 
confidential relations with the men who 
process and distribute our product. 

The members of this Institute act in 
effect as sales agents for our finished 
product. It is unthinkable that we pro- 
ducers should entertain toward you 
gentlemen any attitude other than one 
of complete understanding, confidence 
and respect. Neither producer or pack- 
er can prosper, permanently except as 
our prosperity is mutually shared. 

I am confident, I repeat, that our in- 
dustry is slowly and haltingly progress- 
ing in the direction indicated. The 
most important contribution made by 
the livestock business is to our na- 
tional character in the type of man 
developed by it. There is a subtle some- 
thing about an understanding com- 
panionship with well bred domestic ani- 
mals which brings out the best human 
qualities. No group of men richly 
equipped with these qualities will con- 
tinuously conduct their business unin- 
telligently and with short vision, nor 
will they, in the long run, deal unjustly 
with their fellows. 

Committees Appointed. 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: May I an- 
nounce two committees before we have 
our final paper. 

Nominating Committee:—Thomas E. 
Wilson, chairman, Chicago, IIl.; L. E. 
Dennig, St. Louis, Mo.; W. E. Felin, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; H. Oscar Fischer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Severin Frey, New Or- 
leans, La.; : Gehrmann, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.; John R. Kinghan, Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; A. T. Rohe, New York City; 
Milton Schaffner, Erie, N. Y.; H. A. 
Schanz, Cleveland, O.; W. F. Schluder- 
berg, Baltimore, Md.; George Schmidt, 
New York City; T. W. Taliaferro, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Resolutions Committee:—F. A. Hun- 
ter, chairman, St. Louis, Mo.; M. F. 
Cudahy, Milwaukee, Wis.; Arthur Cush- 
man, Chicago, Ill.; B. C. Dickinson, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; George L. Franklin, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. T. Keefe, Arkansas 
City, Kan.; John R. Kinghan, Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; H. W. McCall, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Harold Meyer, Cincinnati, O.; 
T. H. Nash, Cleveland, O. 

We are very glad, indeed, to receive 
Mr. Kramer and listen to his presenta- 
tion of the greetings from the National 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers. 
Mr. Kramer, you already know, is 
President of this Association. Mr. 
Kramer. 


Greetings From the National 
Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers 


By George Kramer. 

It is a very great pleasure to be here 
today on behalf of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Meat Dealers to extend 
their greetings and good wishes for 
your Twenty-fourth Annual Conven- 
tion. 

I might say we want to congratulate 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
and their various committees on the 
splendid work they have done in the 
past year. The retailer is greatly inter- 
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ested in the many things that they do. 
It reflects on the various phases of our 
business, and I want to extend my 
thanks to your President, W. W. Woods, 
for his great cooperation and informa- 
tion, and for different things he has 
helped us with in the past year. 

The Institute, in cooperation with the 
Live Stock and Meat Board, the live 
stock men, and the retailers, has done 
a tremendous amount of good in the 
past few years in breaking down sales 
resistance, and has also helped to pro- 
mote sales for the whole industry. 

The big, and greatest, topic that we 
have as retailers at the present time is 
the wholesale distribution of meats in 
an economical way and an economical 
source of supply for the retailer. I will 
speak on that as I go along. 


Advises Against High Tariff. 

The one big thing we have at, the 
present time is the tariff. The retailer 
has this to say: Leave the tariff as it 
is. Some of you gentlemen have: the 
same opinion, some have other opinions. 


GEORGE KRAMER : 
(President National Association Retail 
Meat Dealers.) 

Speaker at the Convention. 


I have seen in the last summer, 
through a scarcity of meat cows, frozen 
cows landed on the Atlantic Coast that 
gradually find their way into the great 
killing center, the city of Chicago, at an 
appreciation of 25 per cent in value. 
The retailer asks, “What is wrong with 
the country? What is wrong with Chi- 
cago?” It is a condition; it can’t be 
helped. 

The livestock man, Mr. Thorne, had a 
conference with a number of retailers 
a number of years ago, and he said: 
“Mr. Kramer, if the livestock men could 
get only 12c a pound for their cattle 
you would see some good supply in this 
country.” We have hit 12c long ago 
and we haven’t got the supply. There 
is no tremendous supply in this country. 
There is no tremendous supply in Can- 
ada. If you put on a high tariff on 
meats, this meat cannot come into this 
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country at such critical times as we 
have had in the past, and it may happen 
again. That is the only interest we 
have in it—we don’t want to get the 
consuming public to break their habits 
of eating meat. 

We had Marshall of Washington. He 
never became famous until he said, 
“The country wants a good five-cent 
cigar.” ; 
Distribution Costs High. 

We had our deceased President, Mr. 
Harding. The first time, I think, he 
spoke on the radio, he asked the people 
what they wanted,.and the majority of 
them wrote in, “We want. more parking 
space,” 

At the present time we are getting 
into times where the people say, “We 
would like to have good meat at a rea- 
sonable price.” We can’t have this 
reasonable price if you gentlemen add 
on costs to your operation, especially 
your costs of distribution, I believe that 
your killing operations should be, if 
they are not, quite uniform. I haven’t 
gone into that matter. That is a matter 
for you, gentlemen, but I know that the 
distribution costs are not what they 
should be. 

I will take, for instance, a chain store 
which can get meat and distribute that 
meat anywhere from 2 to 4 per cent on 
the gross to. their various stores. The 
packers that have .branch houses 
operate anywhere from 8 to 15 per cent, 
about four times the cost of the chain 
store. Those packers that have no 
branch houses operate with high pow- 
ered salesmen, costing a lot of money. 

There is a big gap somewhere be- 
tween the wholesaler and the retailer. 
The retailer will stay in business if he 
can get an efficient source of supply at 
a reasonable amount of money. 


Uniform Methods Advocated. 

I want to say in getting up your un- 
fair trade practice code while the re- 
tailer will probably not sit in, there are 
various things we would like to see. 
We should like to see a uniform method 
of dressing your cattle. We should like 
to see a more uniform method of put- 
ting up your packages. 

The Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers have no special names for their 
products. The various packing plants 
have a brand name. A brand name 
doesn’t mean much to the retailer, 
doesn’t mean much to the consuming 
public, unless they live right up to a 
standard that they would set, but they 
do not advertise any standard. They 
merely advertise a brand name. 

In these packages, we should like to 
see a more uniform system of packing, 
especially when it comes to various 
merchandise. I will give you an illus- 
tration. One firm had a very good 
reputation for putting up ox tails, 
livers, and various other articles. It 
fell down in its quality, and our men 
complained. I said, “We will investi- 
gate.” Well, we received an answer, 
and I think the firm was sincere. As a 
rule, firms do not want anything to 
happen to their good name—it is good 
will. When you destroy your good will 
you destroy almost -everything you have. 

Firm Lost Good Will. 

The firm had gotten a new manager 
for a certain plant who had a tendency 
to put various articles not of the same 
standard grade in = box. And he wasn’t 
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so particular about the weight of the 
merchandise he put into a box. The 
result was that he had much complaint 
of short weight and a variety of things 
in one package. For a time this man 
showed very good results, a big profit 
and small shrinkage—maybe no shrink- 
age at all. It looked good on paper, 
until the awakening came. Then the 
firm found its good will was at stake. 
That doesn’t go. 

A great many packages of meat have 
been put on the market the last year. 
You men call it new merchandising 
methods, and we probably accept it as 
new merchandise. It is well advertised. 
High powered salesmen try to get it 
into the various markets, and then 
something happens. And. I will say 
that the products that have been put on 
the market, without exception, have 
been splendid products, but there is one 
great big trouble we have with these 
products, and that is, it is expensive, 
excessive in some cases. 

You must realize that the average 
retailer has about 260 cuts and articles 
of meat in his market. Your one new 
article comes in competition with all 
these other articles with the result that 
we leave it to the consumer. The con- 
sumer makes the choice and the con- 
sumer makes the price. If we can’t get 
a big price to cover our overhead and a 
small profit, the result is that the sales 
are not as great as probably we expect, 
and the packer cannot realize why these 
things do not go over big. 


Should Educate Retailers. 


Frozen meat under the new process 
will, probably, bring about a certain 
change in meat merchandising. I am 
not here to speak good or bad for that 
particular method. I have been greatly 
interested in frozen meat, because a 
couple of years ago, when it came out, 
{ sold considerable frozen fish. We 
have been studying the whole thing 
since, and we fall back again to the 
same thing in saying that the Institute 
has no names for its various grades of 
meat, unless they adopt the names that 
the Department of Agriculture has de- 
vised for us. 

Package meat probably will sell, but 
the consumer must know what she is 
getting. The question is, in a package 
can you put 16 oz. to a pound; does the 
meat shrink; if it shrinks, what will 
customer reaction be? The packers 
must deal, after all, with the meat re- 
tailer, although they have in mind they 
are going to put packaged meat in vari- 
ous kinds of stores—groceries, drug 
stores, etc. That isn’t true. Meat is 
meat, and it must be handled as such. 
A man must have some knowledge of 
how to handle meat to sell it. 

Frozen meats and poultry are treach- 
erous if one does not know how to 
handle them. They are easily handled 
when frozen, but when you transport 
them from one place to another and 
they begin to defrost one can easily get 
into trouble. They must be handled 
very ‘carefully; and I think you should 
direct more of your advertising to the 
retailer. 


Full Weight in a Package. 


A recent investigation in Chicago 
revealed that porterhouse steaks sell 
from 48c to 85c a pound in various sec- 
tions of the city. In each place when 
asked, the retailer said the steak was 
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good steak, and each one of them told 
the truth. 

If you men kill cattle and the govern- 
ment puts the “Passed and inspected” 
stamp on it, it is good meat, of course. 

W. C. Davis of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, one time said that the 
butchers, at times, weighed their 
fingers and sometimes their hands with 
the meat. When meat is put into pack- 
ages, weights will be marked for the 
protection of consumers. 

If the packer plans to sell packaged 
meat he must have one thing in mind— 
he must simplify your business, not 
complicate it. 

I will give you an illustration: We 
will say the Smith Packing Co. has a 
No. 1 porterhouse steak in a package. 
The retailer does not know what No. 1 
means to him in this case. It might 
mean any one of a number of grades. 
It might mean all of this packer’s 
grades. Maybe that is the only kind he 
puts out—they are all No. 1. Now let 
us consider the other angle. 
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The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
says there is “Choice steer, good por- 
terhouse steak.” That means some 
thing. That term gets the meat into a 
grade the public can understand. 

Should Advertise Packaged Meats. 

At the present time packers have a 
great deal of advertising to do. They 
must break down the prejudice against 
frozen meat. After that they will have 
to get it into distribution, and it has to 
be proved whether it will stay on the 
market to any great extent. If it does, 
we may find other countries are willing 
to raise meat, freeze it and send it here 
at much cheaper prices than we can 
produce it regardless of the tariff we 
put on. That is something to think 
about. 

We have one consolation at this time. 
In Detroit a company is manufacturing, 
in mass production, electric stoves at a 
nominal price. I think the price will be 
$68.00 or $78.00 a stove. I might say to 
you gentlemen if you have never eaten 
a steak or other meat cooked by elec- 
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tricity, with extreme heat, you have 
never eaten meat. 

I had an engineer who maffe a sort 
of home-made stove with asbestos, and 
we had some of the best meat men in 
the country eat meat cooked on it. He 
hardly put the meat in that stove until 
he brought it out again. It was cooked 
perfectly. I believe the electric stove 
is going to help us a great deal. It is 
efficient, cooks quickly and it is what 
the housewife wants. 

Retailers Being Trained. 

The retailers at the present time, I 
might state, are doing a great deal for 
themselves. We have the younger 
generation getting into this meat busi- 
ness, and, with many thanks to the 
Institute of American Meat Packers and 
other gentlemen interested in this work, 
we have started vocational schools 
throughout the many states of the 
United States. 

These schools are expanding rapidly 
and these young fellows are taking to 
the lead pencil. They are figuring and 
thinking and are elevating the meat 
business to a very much greater and 
higher standard. I hope before long 
that you gentlemen will see the tend- 
ency in this respect and that you will 
appreciate this particular work. 

There is something wrong between 
the livestock men and the retailers that 
we have no close contact. This is some- 
thing the livestock men might take up. 
Troubles in the meat industry are 
blamed on the inefficiency of the retail- 
ers. That isn’t all true. 

i want to say something further 
about porterhouse steaks: If the pack- 
ers, with their quick freezing process, 
would package this meat, give it a fair 
trim and put it on the market as it 
should be merchandised, these porter- 
house steaks would cost them 70c a 
pound. If the retailer wanted to retail 
them he would have to get anywhere 
from 95c and $1.00 a pound, and there 
is hardly a man in the country who will 
ask that for a choice grade of meat. 
This is a situation the livestock man 
cannot understand. 

Retailer Has Problems. 

At one time I met Congressman 
Anderson in Washington and he said, 
“How is it, Mr. Kramer, that these re- 
tailers charge 45c a pound for pork 
chops, and the producer is selling hogs 
for 7c a pound?” 

I said, “We have our troubles.” I 
asked him if he ever had eaten pigs’ 
heads. No, he never had, but he eats 
pork chops. It is the same condition 
all the way around. The public has been 
spoiled to a great extent. There has 
been a lot of prosperity and the people 
all want the better cuts. 1 am now ask- 
ing our members to cooperate with you 
in every respect. I think the various 
branches of the meat industry should 
get closer together and solve the vari- 
ous problems we have for the good of 
all concerned. 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: We thank 
Mr. Kramer for his attendance and for 
his message. The retailers are the 
normal outlet of the wholesaer and 
must, of course, be maintained. I wish 
I had 15 or 20 minutes to discuss some 
of the questions which have arisen in 
my mind as a result of his presenta- 
tion. I do, however, want to say that 
in our experience in the East we make 
39 prices at wholesale on sirloin alone. 
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That represents 13 grades and 8 cuts of 
each of those several grades. That is 
suggestive. 

I think I ought to say further that 
my understanding of the position of the 
packers with respect to the tariff is that 
that matter should be left in the hands 
of the agricultural interests. The pack- 
ers themselves are ready to get along 
with whatever position is taken by the 
agricultural interests with respect to 
that tariff. 

With respect to hides, I think the 
general feeling is that there is a danger 
spot, not so much with respect to pack- 
ers’ profits as with respect to the pos- 
sible substitutes for leather which 
might be developed by an excessive 
tariff. That is the feeling we have in 
the East—a fear of the result of too 
much protection in that particular field 
—the possible substitution of the im- 
portation of shoes for the failure to 
import the hides because of a high 
tariff. 

That may not represent the view of 
many of the men present, but I think 
it is the general view of those who have 
given thought to this matter. Of 
course, if a flexible tariff provision is 
maintained in the hands of the Presi- 
dent, it is possible for an increase or 
decrease of tariff to be made by him if 
circumstances arise to make that im- 
peratively necessary. 

(The meeting adjourned at twelve- 
fifteen o’clock.) 


Second Session 
Monday, October 21, 1929. 


The second session convenend at two- 
thirty o’clock, Mr. F. Edson White, 
Chairman of the Commission on Elimi- 
nation of Waste, presiding. 
_CHAIRMAN WHITE: This is the 
first time it has fallen to my lot to be 
the Chairman of a meeting, but I am 
very happy this afternoon to find myself 
on the platform before this representa- 
tive body of our industry. 


Proposed Rules to Govern 
Trade Practices 
By F. Edson White. 

This is the twenty-fourth meeting of 
the meat packers of the United States, 
and in all those twenty-four years we 
have never given consideration to a 
subject of greater importance than the 
one scheduled to come before this meet- 
ing at this moment. 

We are about to consider the general 
trade practices of our industry, with a 
view to sorting them out into good 
ones and bad ones. We are going to 
label the bad ones, “rejected,” and then 
we are going to ask the Government 
of the United States, through the De- 
partment of Agriculture, to join with 
us in outlawing the practices which we 
believe are out of accord with good 
business principles and sound econom- 
ics, 

At first glance it may seem that we 
are departing from our traditional and 
justifiable stand against intrusion of 
the Government into our _ business. 
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However, the time has come when we 
must realize that regulation is the key- 
note of our era, and that if we do not 
regulate ourselves, someone is going to 
do it for us—and that someone may not 
do it to our satisfaction, or in a manner 
which our experience tells us is best 
for the producing and consuming pub- 
lic. 
What a Trade Praciice Conference Is. 
A Trade Practice Conference is some- 
thing new to business and to govern- 
ment. Not so new that its value is 
unproved, but still new enough that you 
may want a brief statement as to what 
it is and how it operates. Trade Prac- 
tice Conferences afford means through 
which representatives of an industry 
voluntarily assemble, under Govern- 
ment auspices, for the vurpose of con- 
sidering unfair practices in their in- 
dustry, and collectively agreeing upon 
and providing for their abandonment, 
in cooperation with, and with the sup- 
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port of, such governmental agency as 
has jurisdiction over the industry. 

This governmental agency is, in most 
cases, the Federal Trade Commission, 
but inasmuch as Congress has, through 
the Packers and Stockyards Act, in- 
vested in the Department of Agricul- 
ture a measure of control over the pack- 
ing industry that is comparable to that 
exercised over industries generally by 
the Federal Trade Commission, our 
dealings in this Trade Practice Confer- 
ence matter will be with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

A Trade Practice Conference is a 
procedure whereby business or industry 
may take the initiative in establishing 
self-government over business, by busi- 
ness, and for business, through making 
its own rules of business conduct. The 
procedure deals with an industry as a 
unit. It is concerned solely with prac- 
tices and methods, not with individual 
offenders. 

It regards the industry as occupying 
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a position comparable to that of 
“friend of the court” and not as that of 
the accused. It wipes out on a given 
date all unfair methods condemned at 
the conference, and thus places all com- 
petitors on an equally fair competitive 
basis. It performs the same function 
as a formal complaint without bring- 
ing charges, prosecuting trials or em- 
ploying a compulsory process, but mul- 
tiplies results by as many times as 
there are members in the industry who 
formerly practiced the methods con- 
demned and voluntarily abandoned. 

How Business Conduct Rules Are Made. 


Mere attendance at a conference or 
actual participation in the deliberations 
should not be taken as indication that 
any firm or individual thus participat- 
ing has indulged in the practices con- 
demned at such conference. 

Such a conference may be called on 
the application of a representa‘ive 
group in an industry, such as a trade 
association. In every, case the consen- 
sus of opinion of the entire industry 
is sought, and if a desire for such a 
conference is shown on the part of a 
sufficiently representative number, the 
entire industry is invited to assemble 
at a time and place designated by the 
Department of Agriculture. A repre- 
sentative of the Department of Agri- 
culture presides. 

After the industry has frankly ex- 
amined and freely discussed practices 
or methods, elimination of which would 
be beneficial and fair to all in the in- 
dustry and to the public, resolutions 
are framed which, in the judgment of 
its representatives, are workable and 
enforceable, the presiding representa- 
tive of the Department of Agriculture 
is notified, and the resolutions are sepa- 
rately voted on and may be further 
discussed. 

Proceedings of the conference are 
then reported to the Department of 
Agriculture, and, after consideration, 
such resolutions as are accepted and 
affirmatively approved by the Depart- 


‘ment become the rules of business con- 


duct for that industry on the subjects 
covered. Should any be considered as 
against the public interest, they would 
be rejected. 

Reasons for Trade Practice Rules. 


The procedure is predicated on the 
theory that the primary interest of the 
Government is the interest of the 
public. The public is entitled to the 
benefits which flow from competition, 
and each competitor is entitled to fair 
competition. The legitimate interests 
of business are in perfect harmony 
with the true interest of the public. 
That which injures one undoubtedly 
injures the other, and the Government, 
in the trade-practice-conference pro 
cedure, provides a medium through 
which, in appropriate situations, the 
interests of both may be mutually pro- 
tected in matters of competitive prac- 
tices. 

It also offers, in the conferences, a 
common ground upon which competitors 
can meet, lay aside personal charges, 
jealousies, and m/sunderstandings, 
freely discuss practices of an unfair or 
harmful nature, or otherwise not in the 
public interest, reach a basis of mutual 
understanding and confidence, and pro- 
vide for the abandonment of such prac- 
tices (into which they often drift un- 
willingly and without wrongful intent), 
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to the mutual advantage of all and to 
the protection of the public. 

It does not seem necessary to argue 
as to whether or not a Trade Practice 
Conference will be beneficial to the 
packing industry. Assuredly, our in- 
dustry can stand some innovations cal 
culated to improve its service opportuni- 
ties and its profit-earning possibilities. 

Let’s not start off with any idea that 
a Trade Practice Conference can work 
magic. It is not intended to increase, 
arbitrarily, the prices at which our out- 
put is sold, nor is it intended, arbitra- 
rily, to lessen the cost of our raw mate- 
rial. No law can work in defiance of 
economics; neither can a conference, 
even though it has government sanc- 
tion. Our present effort aims to bring 
about improvements within our indus- 
try, and there are opportunities for im- 
provements despite the fact that the 
packing industry already stands—and 
justly so—as an example of industrial 
efficiency and an exponent of good 
service. 

Sentiment of Industry Secured. 

In December, 1928, the executive 
committee of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers took action looking 
toward the thing that we are doing 
today, and the thing that we hope to 
do tomorrow. The executive committee 
requested the Commission on Elimina- 
tion of Waste to sound out the industry 
relative to a Trade Practice Conference, 
and to hold discussions calculated to 
learn the industry's wish relative to 
what practices should be declared un- 
economic and unethical and of such 
nature as to warrant their being out- 
lawed. 

With the aid and cooperation of the 
Institute staff, the sentiment of the in- 
dustry from Maine to California and 
from Minnesota to Texas has been 
sounded out and conclusions drawn 


therefrom. . I shall not take time to 
report on the various meetings that 
were held. It seems sufficient to say 


that this matter of trade practice has 
had more consideration from more men 
in: the industry than any other subject 
ever broached by the Institute. 

The views and the recommendations 
of the various individuals were given 
due consideration, and then the Com- 
mission, with the aid of the Committee 
on Distribution Problems, and the Com 
mittee to Study Livestock Marketing 
Problems, worked up the resolutions 
which I am now going to present to 
you, and which I am happy to say re- 
flect the almost unanimous views of the 
meat packing industry on the matter of 
unfair and unethical practices. 

True, these resolutions do not contain 
everything that everybody in the indus- 
try wants. Many of the suggestions 
made, but not included, have merit, but 
the executive committee has _ been 
guided by the words of the immortal 
Abraham Lincoln who said: “We must 
not promise what we ought not, lest we 
be called upon to perform and cannot.” 

The Resolutions Proposed. 

Considering that we have worked on 
this project only a year, there is reason 
to believe we have made great progress. 
It would be unfortunate if we tried to 
move more rapidly than the buildir z of 
a firm foundation warrants. 

What I am now going to read to you 
has the wholehearted commendation and 
support of the executive committee of 
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the Institute, and has been carefully 
considered and approved by our legal 
counsel. 
Resolution No. 1. 

RESOLVED: That such resolutions 
as may be adopted by this Trade Prac- 
tice Conference shall be known as the 
Code of Trade Practices of the Ameri- 
can meat packing industry for the pur- 
pose of eliminating unfair, wasteful and 
uneconomical practices among packers 
and wholesalers with respect to classes 
of products of which the American 
packing industry is the predominant 
manufacturer and with respect to live 
stock of which it is the chief purchaser; 
and not to apply to classes of product 
such as shortening, canned goods, soap 
and margarine, which although handled 
by certain packers are largely con- 
trolled or influenced—as to trade prac- 
tices—by industries other than the meat 
packing industry. 

Resolution No. 2. 


RESOLVED: That such resolutions 
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as may be adopted by this Trade Prac- 
tice Conference shall be preceded by the 
following foreword and _ explanatory 
clause: 

In 1925 the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States suggested that 
steps be taken by the meat packing in 
dustry to eliminate, as far as possible, 
all wasteful practices and methods. 
Acting on this suggestion and encour- 
aged by the expressed interest of the 
President of the United States, Calvin 
Coolidge, the Institute of American 
Meat Packers undertook a comprehen- 
sive survey of the entire field of opera- 
tions, beginning with the purchase of 
live stock and continuing through the 
manufacturing processes to the final 
marketing stage. Practices were found 
to exist in certain localities which are 
economically unsound and tend unrea- 
sonably to increase the cost of doing 
business and the spread between the 
producer and the consumer. Measur- 
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able progress was made in eliminating 
such practices. 

Now the entire industry is agreed 
that the adoption of a code of trade 
practices is desirable. The packers and 
wholesalers of the United. States are 
willing and eager not only to eliminate 
wasteful, uneconomical and unsound 
practices and methods, but to condemn 
and prevent, as far as possible, all un- 
fair and unethical trade practices and 
methods. They believe that the meat 
trade and the public, as well as the 
packing industry itself, would be bene- 
fited by the elimination of such prac- 
tices and methods. 

To promote such object, the packers 
and wholesalers of meat agree to ab- 
stain from the practices hereinafter set 
forth in the following Code of Trade 
Practices. 

Resolution No. 3. 

WHEREAS, it is desirable in the inter- 
est of the packing industry and of society 
itself that the sale and distribution of 
meat and meat products be carried on 
in open and honest competition and that 
the methods employed in the packing 
business be fair and sound, be it re- 
solved that: 

A.—Secret rebates or secret conces- 
sions or secret allowances of any kind 
are unfair methods of business. Dif- 
ferences in prices on account of the 
grade, quality or quantity of the com- 
modity sold, or the cost of selling or 
transportation, or made in good faith 
to meet competition, are not secret 
rebates, concessions or allowances. 

B.—Obscuring the price at which 
goods are sold by selling ostensibly at a 
certain price but granting secretly to 
the buyer unusual discounts or terms is 
an unfair trade practice. 

C.—Discriminating unduly among 
buyers either in terms, or in prices, or 
in discounts, or in service, or in allow- 
ances, or in any other way, for the pur- 
pose of injuring a competitor or with 
the effect of substantially reducing 
competition is an unfair trade practice. 
Differences on account of the grade, 
quality or quantity of the commodity 
sold, or the cost of selling or transpor- 
tation, or made in good faith to meet 
competition, do not constitute undue 
discrimination. 

Premiums Unfair. 

D.—-The giving with packinghouse 
products of premiums or coupons re- 
deemable in money or merchandise for 
the purpose of obtaining business is an 
unfair method of business. 

E.—Guaranteeing a customer against 
a market decline or a market advance 
is an unfair trade practice except in 
connection with transactions covering 
commodities governed by rules of prac- 
tice of the National Cottonseed Products 
Association. 

F.—The selling of goods below a rea- 
sonable market value for the purpose 
of injuring a competitor or with the 
effect of substantially lessening compe- 
tition is an unfair practice. 


Evading Purchasing Agreement Banned. 


G.—An attempt unwarrantedly to 
evade the fulfilment of an agreement to 
purchase or sell or to receive or deliver 
goods is unfair and dishonest, whether 
the evasion be attempted by outright 
repudiation because of a market change 
or some other circumstance; or whether 
it be attempted by unwarranted or ex- 
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cessive claims for allowances, by un- 
warranted rejections or by any other 
subterfuge. 

H.—Making, causing, or permitting 
to be made, or publishing any false or 
misleading statement concerning the 
grade, quality, condition, quantity, 
nature, origin, or preparation of any 
packinghouse product, is an _ unfair 
practice. 

I—Making or causing to be made a 
defamatory or untrue statement con- 
cerning a competitor, his business, his 
policies, or his products is an unfair 
practice. 

Resolution No. 4. 

WHEREAS, it is essential in the in- 
terest of the producer and the trade 
that competitive buying of live stock 
be conducted on the basis of a one-day 
market in accord with sound principles 
of economics, and in order that an equal 
competitive buying opportunity can be 
available to all buyers of live stock and 
sellers and manufacturers of this raw 
material into meat products, be it re- 
solved that: 

A.—The practice of giving shippers 
the option of more than one day’s 
market is unfair, and the shippers’ 
option of market shall be confined to 
one of two days; i. e., day of shipment 
or day of arrival, which shall be chosen 
at time of the trade. 

B.—Secret allowances of any kind to 
sellers of live stock, whether it be 
allowances of weight, price or shrink, 
for the purpose of inducing live stock 
producers to sell only to one buyer, is 
an unfair method of doing business. 

C.—Price discrimination or favorit- 
ism shown to any individual or organi- 
zation selling live stock by any buyer 
of live stock, which works to the disad- 
vantage of any other individual or 
organization selling live stock on the 
same market, causing an unjustly dis- 
criminatory condition on such market, 
is an unfair method of doing business. 

There, gentlemen, are the fruits of 
one of the best year’s work ever done by 
our industry. I hope you will approve 
in such a positive and enthusiastic way 
that the success of this great effort will 
be a foregone conclusion. I am ready 
to hear a motion for the adoption of 
these four resolutions. 

Trade Rules Discussed. 

OSCAR G. MAYER: Mr. White, I 
deem it an honor to rise to move the 
adoption of these resolutions. It is high 
time that all industries realize the im- 
portance of self-government. I was 
particularly impressed with the advance 
in self-government throughout the 
world through a notable map which ap- 
peared yesterday in the Chicago 
Tribune, which showed that during the 
past century practically the entire 
world has adopted republican forms of 
self-government as contrasted with an 
almost universal existence of monarchy 
a century ago. That should be signifi 
cant for industry. 

Industry, and notably the packing 
industry, has been in a chaotic state up 
to the present time of not knowing 
where it stood or whither it was tend- 
ing. Today marks the departure from 
that further impossible condition. 

We are not setting a precedent here. 
Notable industries, the largest of the 
countries, have preceded us in this re- 
solve, including the steel, petroleum, 
glass and fertilizer industries, and 
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numerous other smaller, yet important, 
industries to the number of about forty- 
five. We will be the only industry that 
will be under the administration of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
rest being under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Trade Commission, because that 
function has been turned over to the 
Department of Agriculture by Congress 
with reference to the packing industry. 
Trade Practice Rules Adopted. 


I know from personal experience and 
deliberation in the Executive Committee 
what careful consideration these reso- 
lutions have received. They represent, 
as Mr. White has said, the intensive 
deliberation of the industry throughout 
this entire year, coupled as you gentle- 
men know with numerous meetings in 
the field, consideration, reconsideration, 
amendments, and the careful wording 
of the articles as read. 

I believe they form a fit beginning. 
As the Chairman of the Commission on 
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Elimination of Waste stated, they are 
not final. In fact, I should say that 
they are far from final, but they mark 
a most important milestone. They are 
the beginning, and they are subject to 
amendment and to amplification as time 
goes on and as this industry learns the 
art and the science of further self- 
government as practiced and experi- 
enced in self-government. I believe that 
a beautiful beginning is being made, 
gentlemen, and with that sense I take 
great pleasure, Mr. White, in moving 
the adoption of these resolutions. 

Jay C. Hormel, of Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co., Austin, Minn., seconded the motion, 
which was also favored by George L. 
Franklin, Dunlevy-Franklin Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Thomas Breslin, Stand- 
ard Packing Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; William E. Felin, John J. Felin & 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., and Treas- 
urer Neuhoff. 

It has been moved and seconded that 
this convention adopt the resolutions 
defining unfair and unethical trade prac- 
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tices, and that your chairman present 
them for the consideration of the Trade 
Practice Conference to be held tomor- 
row. Inasmuch as this matter has been 
discussed pro and con at numerous 
meetings in packing centers all over 
the country, I assume that you are 
ready for the question. 

The motion was put to a vote and 
carried. 

Will Seek Government Approval. 

It hardly seems necessary to com- 
ment on the action just taken. For the 
first time in the history of what is prob- 
ably the oldest of all industries, an 
agreement has been reached as to what 
constitutes unfair and unethical trade 
practices. It is a wonderful accom- 
plishment; it holds promise of great 
good for the packing industry. The 
task is not yet completed, however. 
We must now meet with the represen- 
tative of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and have the official stamp of 
government approval placed upon it. 

Tomorrow morning we are to gather 
in this same room, at the call of the 
Hon, Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture. He has 
summoned the representatives of the 
packing industry, whether or not they 
be members of the Institute, to meet 
here with Dr. John R. Mohler, adminis- 
trator of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, in a formal Trade Practice Confer- 
ence. I hope you will all be present to 
emphasize our interest and our united 
front in this proposition. 

I have some more matters of impor- 
tance to present to you now—matters 
that are along the same lines as those 
which we have just considered, but 
which, for obvious reasons, cannot yet 
be handled in a Trade Practice Confer- 
ence. On behalf of the same committees 
which worked on the resolutions just 
adopted, I want to present some addi- 
tional suggestions on trade methods and 
practices. They, too, have the approval 
of the executive committee and of our 
legal counsel, and insofar as we adopt 
them and are guided by them, will we 
aid in improving the business and the 
outlook of the packing industry. 

CHAIRMAN WHITE: Further on 
the matters we have just been discus- 
sing, it would be of interest to you to 
have me read a resolution which came 
to you this morning from the Chairman 
of the Legislative Committee of Retail 
Meat Dealers’ Association of Seattle. 
He writes in a letter dated October 17 
as follows: 

Retailers Commend Code. 

“Enclosed please find copies of reso- 
lutions passed by the Retail Meat Deal- 
ers’ Association of Seattle, endorsing 
the proposed Code of Trade Practices 
as submitted by the Institute. The 
resolution follows: 

“ ‘Whereas, It is desirable in the in- 
terest of the packing industry and of 
society itself that the sale and distri- 
bution of meat and meat products be 
carried on in open and honest competi- 
tion and that the methods employed in 
the packing business be fair and sound; 


n 

“Whereas, Congress, by the Packers 
and Stockyards Act of August 15, 1921, 
prohibited certain unfair discriminatory 
and deceptive practices in the meat 
packing industry and commerce in meat 
and meat products, and authorized and 
empowered the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture to prescribe rules and regulations 
and orders necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the act and the enforce- 
ment thereof; and 

“‘Whereas, In furtherance of the 
public policy expressed in the act of 
Congress and the regulation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Executive 
Committee of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers did on September 27, 
1929, endorse the proposed Code of 
Trade Practices for the American meat 
packing industry; and 

“*Whereas, The members of the Re- 
tail Meat Dealers’ Association of 
Seattle, a non-profit, educational corpo- 
ration consisting of forty-seven retail 
meat dealers in Seattle, Wash., have 
considered the provisions of said code 
and have found them just and fair to 
the trade and to the public, and that 
the code constitutes a clear and helpful 
definition of fair trade practice in the 
industry; be it 

“‘*Resolved, That the Retail Meat 
Dealers’ Association of Seattle endorses 
in all respects the proposed Code of 
Trade Practices for the American meat 
packing industry and urges the Secre- 
tary ot Agriculture to promulgate the 
said code as a part of the rules and 
regulations of the Department of Agri- 
culture for the purpose of carrying out 
and giving effect to the intent of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, and fur- 
ther urges the adoption of said code by 
the Inst.tute of American Meat Pack- 
ers as a standard code of practice for 
the industry; be it further 

“ ‘Resolved, That the President and 
the Secretary shall transmit to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Honorable 
Arthur M. Hyde, and to the Institute of 
American Meat Packers a copy of this 
resolution under seal of this corpora- 
tion.’ ” 

Wholly unsolicited and surprisingly, 
we received this letter today. I think 
the proper procedure with this matter 
would be a motion to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of the letter and to refer it to the 
Executive Committee. 

A motion to this effect was made, 
seconded and carried. 

CHAIRMAN WHITE: We will now 
proceed with the program of the after- 
noon. 

Thanks Voted F. Edson White. 


JAY C. HORMEL: I have a motion 
I should like to offer. As a member of 
the Executive Committee I have been 
in position to see the work that has 
been carried on with regard to the 
preparation for this Trade Practice 
Conference. I know what the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee and the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 
have gone through. Mr. Snyder has 
put out a tremendous amount of effort. 
I know what the President of the Insti- 
tute has done. It has been a tremen- 
dous effort, but I have particularly in 
mind the work that Mr. White has done 
as Chairman of the Committee that has 
really put this work through. 

I move a vote of thanks to Mr. White 
for his efforts in starting us on this 
new, and, I think, highly commendable 
path. Is there a second to that motion? 

The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried unanimously. 

CHAIRMAN WHITE: I am grateful 
for this evidence of appreciation of a 
piece of work that we have undertaken 
and carried through, but only with the 
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READY FOR TRADE CONFERENCE. 
I. Edson White, chairman Commission 
on Elimination of Waste, and Homer T. 
Davison, vice president of the Institute, 
compare final notes before presenting 
trade practice resolutions to the Trade 


Practice Conference. 

cooperation of everyone whom we have 
approached on the matter. When you 
lose confidence, you lose everything. I 
have never lost confidence in this indus- 
try. I have seen the time, as all of you 
have, when the question of doubt came 
to mind about what we were doing, why 
we were doing it or where we were 
going. That is all in the past. This 
afternoon, with this step that has been 
taken here (I have just said I have 
never lost confidence), I want to say I 
have more confidence in the packing 
industry than I have had in it any time 
in the last twenty-five years. 

And if we step out of this room this 
afternoon, conclude these negotiations 
tomorrow morning with Dr. Mohler, 
representing a department of the gov- 
ernment, and then go on our way with 
a sincere fact, a sincere thought and a 
sincere determination that we are going 
to do our individual part to make this 
industry what it should be, to make the 
income of this industry what it should 
be and make it the kind of an industry 
that we want our young people to 
follow us in, then this day will go down 
in history. 

We will now proceed with our pro- 
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gram of the afternoon. It is our good 
fortune to have with us the President 
of the American Institute of Food 
Distribution, Inc. This Institute, as I 
understand it, is a grouping of all of 
the factors of production and distribu- 
tion for the purpose of establishing a 
community of relationship within the 
food trade, such as the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States is de- 
veloping in general business. Its pur- 
pose is to do informally for the whole 
field of food distribution what we are 
trying to do in a formal way for the 
packing business through this Trade 
Practice Conference. The Institute’s 
membership roll is a significant one. It 
includes, in addition to some of the 
largest meat packers, many of the 
greatest chain store organizations, some 
of the greatest wholesale grocers, some 
of the best known retailers, and some 
of the outstanding manufacturers. 

I take pleasure in presenting to you 
at this moment the President of the 
American Institute of Food Distribu- 
tion, Inc., Mr. Gordon C. Corbaley. 
(Applause) 


Present Trends in the Distri- 
bution of Food 


By Gordon C. Corbaley. 


A very great change is developing in 
the entire business of foods because of 
certain industrial and social evolutions: 

First, mass production on the land 
and in the factories. 

Second, a realignment of the channels 
of distribution from the confused by- 
ways of early commerce to the engi- 
neering lines of modern industry. 

Third, the changing living habits of 
the people and the effect that this 
change has had and can be made to 
have upon foods, the thing most impor- 
tant to human life. 

I just mark each of these, because 
they have had some effect on our busi- 
nesses, and if I am not mistaken they 
are going to have an unbelievable effect 
in the years immediately ahead. 

Fourth, the new freedom of the 
women and its effect upon their methods 
of handling foods. 

Fifth, the better merchandising of 
foods that is coming from more intelli- 
gent distribution. 

Each of these factors is partly re- 
sponsible for each of the others. 

Mass production increased the supply 
of products and developed buying power 
to consume their increase. 

Must Sense Changing Demand. 

Finding a market for this new volume 
developed a confusion in distribution 
and then strong men fought through 
that confusion because they wanted to 
make money out of distribution. To 
save hours of labor they strengthened 
the channels of commodity flow. 

The men who are earning a better 
return in producing and distributing are 
altering their living habits because they 
want better things, and especially be- 
cause their wives are no longer content 
to grill themselves at stoves. 

The meeting place of this new distri- 
bution and this new consumption is at 
the retail outlet, which naturally is 
being rebuilt to be in harmony with 
the offering of better commodities and 
the desire for better things. 

The men in this room are most vitally 
interested because the success or failure 
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of your individual business lives de- 
pends upon. your ability to anticipate 
the changes. 

The Food Institute is especially inter- 
ested in having you in harmony with 
these changes because collectively you 
are the most important food group. 

This general rebuilding of food distri- 
bution and food consumption is pro- 
ceeding under peculiar difficulties, be- 
cause the food business was the first of 
them all and naturally has the most 
firmly established business habits and 
channels of movement. 

Packers Were Pioneers. 

The packers were the pioneer food 
group to organize distribution on a 
truly national basis. The perishable 
character of their commodity made 
necessary the building of a great ma- 
chine for intimate service. 

Because you were pioneering in the 
reach into great size, and perhaps be- 
cause of some careless treading on the 
toes of others, the packing houses got 
into trouble. 

It is down out of the pioneer days and 
I am just referring to it here, because 
your early pioneering—the pioneering 
of certain packers—at a time when size 
was a crime, brought an undue measure 
of public attention and brought certain 
things into the packing business. And 
no talk on distribution would be com- 
plete without a reference to that, 
although I trust I am diplomatic enough 
to close the subject with a reference and 
pass on. 

That is another story—out of the 
past but temporarily under some meas- 
ure of discussion. Our problem today 
is to trace the influence now rebuilding 


the business of foods and to see how 


these influences are affecting the great 
commerce in meats. 


Salesmanship Speeded Up Sales. 


In the beginning the food business 
was rather simple. Fach man gathered 
his own. 

Then, they had an exchange. Some 
man traded food with his neighbor. 
Such a simple exchange was largely the 
business process until the last 15 or 20 
years. The representatives of the con- 
sumer searched for the foods that they 
wanted and kept those foods available 
at neighborhood commissaries. 

Then production speeded up. Out of 
the pressure to find consumers, sales- 
manship became a factor in what had 
been a necessity that moved almost 
automatically. 

Until the last 15 or 20 years foods 
were staple that moved automatically 
to the point of consumption, and it has 
only been within the last 20 years that 
salesmanship has been introduced to 
speed the movement of food, because it 
was the pressure from the point of 
origin to sell a larger volume of food. 

Better industrial organizations meant 
greater pressure, and finally we had the 
almost unbelievable speeding up that 
followed the war. 

In the meantime, certain channels of 
food movement were developing. Ex- 
cept for a few fish, pretty much 
all of the food was originating with 
some millions of individualists who 
chose to perform their industrial func- 
tion on the land. 

Distribution Becomes Complex. 


Then it traveled along.a number of 
more or less parallel channels and ulti- 
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mately was delivered to the consumers 
out of several hundred thousand stores 
and eating houses, kept by another 
group of individualists, 

When there was a steadily increasing 
measure of pressure to force distribu- 
tion, there naturally was a forced flow 
through these channels. The pressure 
to move merchandise caused men to 
want to have their own channels lead- 
ing toward the retail outlets and this in 
turn increased the number of outlets. 

Do I get that picture across? You 
had in the beginning the original food 
business originating the food on the 
land and then here were several scores 
of different channels, whether it was the 
dry groceries or whether it was produce 
or whether it was fruits or whether it 
Was vegetables through which those 

ssame products move to the retail 
outlets. 





JOHN R. KINGHAN 
(Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.) 
Director of the Institute. 


And then when the time came that 
in all channels of production there was 
an excess capacity and there was a 
steady forcing through, to move a 
greater volume of food, it was just 
common, human lowiec that the channels 
through which this flow was going 
should become changed—that new chan- 
nels should be opened—because men 
wanted a more direct access to the 
retail outlets—that there should be an 
almost immeasurable complication of 
those processes of distribution that led 
from the origin on the land to the point 
of retail delivery to the consumer. 

A competitive condition developed in 
many ways similar to the excess of 
manufacturing capacity that brought 
mass production. 


Retailer Becomes Active Factor. 

There was too much competition at 
the retail outlet. Perhaps also taking 
away the liquor departments aroused 
many grocers to the necessity for really 
working at the job. 

The retailer who had been content to 
run the neighborhood commissary found 
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there was an excess of competition, and 
he had to get out and fight for his busi- 
ness life. 

Whatever the influence, the retailer 
ceased to be a passive delivery point 
and became an active factor in the mer- 
chandising of food. He was fighting 
for his business life and naturally used 
the most immediate weapon—price—to 
fight. 

To sell at cheaper prices he had to 
buy at cheaper prices. To get cheaper 
prices he had to pool his volume so as 
to be more important to the channels 
that supplied him. 

The chain grouping started with the 
competitive staples on which special 
prices could easily be secured. With 
gain in volume the chains gradually 
reached back and took over the whole- 
sale function. Now they are going fur- 
ther and making channels direct to their 
points of supply. 

To whatever extent we may have had 
our businesses interfered with by this 
progress of the chains—and I confess, 
as a man who makes most of his income 
out of the brokerage business, that it 
has. seriously interfered—we must 
admit that this process of evolution has 
brought a very definite simplifying of 
distribution. 


Distribution Being Simplified. 


Whatever may be our selfish view- 
point, we must admit that this process 
of evolution has brought a very definite 
simplifying of distribution. 

Also, it has forced a rebuilding by 
other factors. The packagers of foods 
naturally preferred to rebuild their own 
distribution rather than to have some- 
body else do that for them. That is the 
influence behind the great groupings of 
manufacturers—General Foods, Stand- 
ard Brands, National Biscuit, Borden, 
National Dairies, and Kraft-Phenix. 

These various groupings naturally 
forced new conditions on the whole- 
salers and retailers, and they are 
largely protecting themselves by de- 
veloping the voluntary chains. : 

More than 60,000 retail outiets are in 
process of being tied together for pur- 
poses of buying and merchandising 
around more than 400 points of whole- 
sale supply so that the new joint func- 
tion will largely parallel the operations 
of the real chains. Z 

This same upsetting of the balance in 
markets affected the selling of the men 
on the land. 

When the same influence affected the 
markets of the men on the land they 
touched groups widely scattered and not 
so able to organize themselves. 

Now get that fixed in your mind. The 
Government has created an agency 
charged with the responsibility for 
grouping each type of farm product 
into a merchandising organization. 


Food Selling Methods Changing. 


To protect their interest the Govern- 
ment created a Federal Farm Board, an 
agency charged with the responsibility 
for grouping each type of farm product 
into a merchandising organization. 

That is the true significance of the 
new Government program. Suppose Mr. 
Hoover should call all the meat packers 
to Washington and tell them that if they 
will pool their selling so as to get 
higher prices, the Government will 
supply them money at 2 per cent below 
the commercial market. I am _ sure 
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there would be no marked. reluctance 
about entering such a program. 

The response from the farmers will 
not be so immediate, but such a pro- 
gram will be a growing influence that 
will each month bring changes in 
methods of food selling. 

Such is the great process of re-align- 
ment now developing in food distribu- 
tion. In broad generalities, perhaps 
touching the high points so briefly that 
I really haven’t brought out the full 
meaning, I have outlined the processes 
of re-alignment now developing in food 
distribution. 


Distribution Will Not Be Standardized. 


The movement of commodities to the 
consumer has become so important to 
our competitive lives that we are apply- 
ing the same theories of orderly align- 
ment that we have long been putting 
into our manufacturing—a process more 
difficult because it involves human re 
lationship scattered over wide areas, 
but a process more important because 
of the great economies and the more 
intimate efficiency that can be secured. 

To appraise what these changes 
mean to the meat business and to the 
affairs of each of us, we must form a 
judgment as to where it is all leading. 
It is quite obvious that there will be no 
complete standardization or concentra- 
tion of the distributing functions any 
more than will all production be con- 
centrated in a few great factories. 

It is quite obvious, however, that we 
are to have some organized groups 
reaching out from the points of produc- 
tion and other great groups reaching 
back from the retail outlets. Compet- 
ing with these in smaller groups or as 
individualists will be numerous able 
men and scattered through the entire. 
structure there will continue to be thou- 
sands who will manage to exist and no 
more. 

I think we could put it down as pretty 
well established that the process of 
grouping will continue until the great 
majority of all retail outlets will be 
more or less tied together for economy 
in distribution and efficiency in mer- 
chandising—several national or semi- 
national chains and many local or spe- 
cial types of chains. 

Voluntary Chains Will Progress. 

It is equally obvious that the present 
voluntary chains will progress from 
their present loose, largely inefficient 
relationships into various degrees and 
types of efficient association. Perhaps 
many of them will pass over into actual 
community of ownership because men 
will decide that capital is much cheaper 
than the efforts involved in voluntary 
association. Others will learn how to 
divide their functions and will work 
efficiently on a voluntary basis. Prob- 
ably many more of them will just 
blunder along and continue to operate. 

There is nothing now in sight to deny 
the principle that the 25 per cent or 
more of retail outlets in regular chains 
and the approximately same percentage 
in voluntary chains will continue to 
progress in the direction in which they 
are now going and will bring closer the 
day when more than 70 per cent of the 
retail grocery distribution can be re- 
garded as organized along more or less 
standardized lines. 

I am not predicting the end of the 
independent in food retailing. The 
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independent merchant will always be 
with us and will always handle a very 
considerable percentage of the business. 

I do think, speaking of the independ- 
ent, that with most of the independents 
the supply function will be more or less 
put upon a better basis through some 
form of voluntary merchandising or the 
voluntary chain, but the purpose of this 
discussion is not to talk of conditions 
as they are but to emphasize the 
changes with which we are dealing. 

You know about what those changes 
are, and I should like to say something 
here today that will bring home to you 
a realization of how overwhelmingly 
great they are becoming. 


Chain Turnover Huge. 


In that connection, I have here a book 
that was put in my hands Saturday. 
Many of you have seen it, but it is a 


FRANKLIN, 
Pittsburgh, 
Institute. 


G. L, 
(Dunlevy-Franklin 
Director-eleet of the 


Pa.) 


‘ 
c2o., 


book to commemorate the seventieth 
anniversary of a great chain system. 
The book is devoted entirely to its ser- 
vice to the public. No figures are 
quoted upon meat, but this particular 
chain did a business last year of sub- 
stantially $1,000,000,000.00 and made a 
profit of more than $25,000,000.00. 

They may not quote any figures on 
meat, but they talk in it about com- 
modities with which you are familiar— 
they talk about handling more than 
1,000,000 eggs, about handling in excess 
of 150,000,000 pounds of butter. A very 
impressive point in this publication is 
the announcement that within the last 
four years they have opened more than 
3,000 combination stores — attractive 
food markets handling a complete line 
of meats. 

I could go through and quote a 
number of very striking figures, show- 
ing the immensity of this one unit, a 
unit that represents in its number of 
stores less than 25 per cent of the regu- 
lar chains and less than 12% per cent 
of all of the retail outlets that we can 
group as being chainized—regula 
chains or voluntary chains. 

This process of tieing the retail out- 
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lets together and arranging their supply 
functions along engineering lines will 
necessitate a similar grouping and 
similar engineering by the commodity 
groups that serve them. 

How Keen Will Competition Be? 

The present process in that direction 
will undoubtedly continue with more or 
less the same measure of variation in 
sizes and functions that we have noted 
in discussing the retail grouping. 

The point most important to the 
future is the question of how the differ- 
ent groups are going to function with 
each other. 

Are they going to meet in a spirit of 
warfare, each determined to take as 
much as possible away from the others 
—a process that will inevitably result 
in each spreading over into the field of 
the other—chains doing their own manv- 
facturing and manufacturers operating 
their own chains ? 

Once again we will have to admit that 
no absolute rule will apply, but it is 
quite obvious that common sense will 
prevail and each group will learn that 
each business is a business in itself— 
that the best profit and best service will 
belong to the group that stays within 
its own field. 

Part of this realization will be 
common sense and part of it will be 
because the public collectively will own 
pretty much all of these businesses and 
it would be silly for them to duplicate 
their operations. 

In these days of larger businesses, 
realization that a great business needs 
more than one outlet for its manufac- 
tured products or that it needs more 
than one point of supply for the things 
that it wishes to deliver to the con- 
sumer. 

Personal Elements Important. 

Perhaps the greatest single influence 
is the realization of the importance of 
the personal element in all American 
business. 

The merchandising victories of the 
future will not be won by mechanical 
price wars. Success will come to the 
merchandising that is handled with per- 
sonal understanding and the ability to 
cater to the larger measure of personal 
selection that is developing in American 
consumption. 

The human equation is now of con- 
trolling importance. The relentlessness 
of the last few years is passing. 

Probably this means that business as 
a whole will not go ahead as fast as it 
has been going. Perhaps, this letting 
down of relentlessness, perhaps this 
easing down of the ferocity of compe- 
tition means that business as a whole 
will not go ahead as fast as it has been 
going. 

I think you will agree that there are 
advantages attached to that. If we 
should continue the progress of recent 
years, there wouldn’t be much left for 
our children to do. 

It is this growing importance of the 
human relationship and of friendly co- 
operation in service that I want to 
emphasize to the meat business. 


Packers in Favorable Position. 
The early chains were slot machines 


that sold sample packages on a price 
basis. Then bread naturally came be- 


cause it was in packages, although it 
introduced a perishable. 
Next, the progress was to fruits and 
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vegetables—a much more difficult move 
but one made necessary because of in- 
creased competition for the favor of the 
housewife. 

In the last 12 months that competition 
has gone into the field of meats—12,000 
or more retail departments and new 
ones every day. The next year cr two 
will likely see progress into delicatessen 
and prepared foods. 

You are indeed fortunate in enter- 
ing this changed distribution at a time 
when you can have the experience of 
others to guide you and when you can 
have a pretty accurate picture of the 
conditions for which you must prepare. 

You are fortunate because you are 
now dealing with established merchants 
who are no longer fighting for their 
business lives but are developing a 
broad viewpoint of the new food stores 
that they must operate. 

Also, you are fortunate because you 
have been dealing with the chains on 
lard, hams and other package items. 
You have the advantages of a consider- 
able personal acquaintanceship. 


Packers Distribute Efficiently. 


I say that you are fortunate because 
these things will all contribute to your 
ability to tie your meat distributing 
machine to the retail selling machines 
with which you must now deal. 

The making of this connection is 
largely a matter of human intelligence. 
The packers have an efficient distribut- 
ing organization. Their wholesale cost 
is the lowest in any great line. Out of 
each dollar paid for the original animal, 
the farmer gets 62% cents and the 
packer performs his entire function and 
makes a profit out of 138% cents. The 
retail share has been 23% cents. 

The machine to which you seek to gear 
yourselves is becoming efficient in its 
field. Some chains are doing business 
on less than 12 per cent and the stand- 
ard of all types of chains—regular and 
voluntary—is to seek to get the costs 
down below 20 per cent. 

A favorable influence in this new con- 
nection is that the chains are not going 
into meat for the purpose of cutting 
prices. They generally recognize that 
they already have enough bad habits 
along that line. Their meat depart- 
ments are an added service to bring 
people to their stores and out of that 
service they seek to make a profit. 

They are going into the field of meats 
as strangers, but with a developed mer- 
chandising instinct and an appreciation 
of what they want to do. 


Chains Sell Good Merchandise. 


Their most important requisite is to 
have standardized merchandise of better 
than medium quality that they can 
handle successfully through their rather 
difficult human machines. 

However obvious the connection and 
however favorable the influences, the 
meat packers must recognize that gear- 
ing of these two great forces together 
is a new and difficult task. 

It is a job largely outside the experi- 
ences of most of the workers in the 
ranks—a special job to be handled by 
specialists. 

The sales representative who has 
been living among independent retailers 
in an atmosphere of protest against the 
chains, or the man who knows no sales 
language but price, is not the man to 
represent the meat packers in these new 
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50-YEAR VETERAN GETS GOLD 
BADGE. 
Among the 50-year veterans awarded 
the gold button at the convention was 


G. A. Kahne, an employee of the Omaha 
Packing Co., Chicago. 

President John W. Rath of the Rath 
Packing Co., who made the presentations, 
is shown here presenting the emblem to 
Mr. Kahne who has spent 51 years in the 
industry. 


negotiations any more than the antag- 
onistic ruthless buyer is the one to be 
entrusted with the responsibility for 
developing this service in the chains. 

To emphasize the importance of this 
critical adjustment, I will direct atten- 
tion to the merchandising possibilities 
of this new relationship—to the advan- 
tages attached to a distributing machine 
supplying a direct contact with the con- 
sumer service that could not be secured 
in any other way. 


Chains Organizing on New Basis. 


Chains of all types are organizing 
in a new spirit of service. They have 
learned that no one can now enjoy a 
commanding price advantage; that the 
competition of the future is to be 
competition in service. 

Inevitably this will mean better mer- 
chandising of foods. The volume busi- 
ness is to be handled out of central food 
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stores offering groups of lines with the 
appetite and health values used to 
develop real sales appeal. Food stores 
are to be made over into attractive 
stores. 

Meat packers and all other producers 
of foods have a vital interest in getting 
the benefit of this new merchandising. 
They must have the outlet and they 
need the opportunity to go through to 
the consumer and sell food the way it 
should be sold. 

How much do you really know about 
what the consumer wants? What are 
the types of food toward which the con- 
sumer is now turning? What are the 
food specials for which an added outlet 
can be developed? What should be your 
packaging—in size and style? 

What are to be the new fashions in 
foods—why should we not have fash- 
ions in foods which are more intimate 
and personal than the commodities 
where fashion changes are the most im- 
portant sustaining influences ? 

For instance, we have this big new 
question of frozen meats. 

There can be little question but what 
quick freezing is to provide a new type 
of fresh fruits and vegetables just as it 
has merchandised fish to a much broader 
trade. Meats will materially be a part 
of this sales service. The unsolved 
questions involve form and_ possibly 
volume. 

Scientific investigation is the urgent 
need if any group is in this new mer- 
chandising. Take this matter of quick 
freezing: 

Some meat will be sold in the new 
departments, but I have my doubts as 
to whether any commanding volume can 
be secured by offering meats in un- 
familiar form at an increased expense 
for packaging. The most favorable 
factor is that the new chain store mer- 
chandising wishes to sell in units rather 
than have hand workmanship preparing 
the stock in each retail place. The 
packers have the factories to supply 





PACKERS USE AIRPLANE TO GET TO TRADE PRACTICE CONFERENCE. 
Train and motor car were not speedy enough for H. W. Wahlert and John 
Groneck of the Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, and they chartered an airplane of the 
Universal lines to get to Chicago in time for the trade practice conference on 


Tuesday. 


Unfortunately, the worst storm of the year developed that morning, and 


they were compelled to land at Bloomington and continue to Chicago by train. 
The picture shows their friends bidding them goodbye at the St. Louis airport. 
At the left is Mr. Wahlert, general sales manager of the Krey Packing Co., and 


at the right Mr. Groneck, 
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those units, but is 


it necessary to 
change the form? 


Needs of the Two Groups. 

The obvious answer to all the new 
questions in merchandising is a meeting 
of the producing organization with the 
distributing organization to determine 
by scientific investigation and friendly 
conversations what is the sound place 
for each and especially what are the 
merchandising programs that can be 
jointly carried through to success. 

Let us stand off for a moment and 
look at the selfish needs of these two 


groups: 

The chains want: 

First, a dependable supply of largely 
them 


standardized items, delivered to 





T. P. BRESLIN 
(Standard Packing Co., Los Angeles, Calif.) 
Director of the Institute. 


regularly at prices that will satisfy 
their trade and will yield them a profit. 

Secondly, established brands that 
they can feature as specials but upon a 
margin that will pay a profit. 

Third, occasional leaders that will 
help them attract consumers and gain 
volume. 

Absolutely paralleling these 
requisites, the packers want: 

A dependable outlet direct to the con- 
sumer that will give them real mer- 
chandising assistance in moving an in- 
creased volume of meat in the form thai 
the consumer wants it. 

Second, an outlet for their established 
brands. 

Third, contact with great distributing 
organizations that will be able to move 
as specials such excess lines as they 
accumulate or as they see in process of 
accumulating. 


three 


Can Packers and Chains Get Together? 


The tying of these wants t gether is 
a problem in business diplomacy. The 
element of price is important but it is 
nothing like as important as jn lines of 
packaged groceries. 

The chains do not wish to be at a 
disadvantage in price, but they are more 
concerned about service. 
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The obvious answer to the entire situ- 
ation is a complete meeting of the two 
types of organization upon a basis of 
mutual service. 

Working out that answer is not as 
simple as it sounds and it is not pro- 
gressing as satisfactorily as it should. 

The men at the top among both pack- 
ers and chains have a keen appreciation 
of the necessities of the situation, but 
unfortunately, that appreciation has not 
been fully extended down through their 
organizations and emergency action 
must be taken if the personal elements 
are to be brought together upon a basis 
of mutual service. 

When I talk to the meat packers they 
tell me about their troubles with chain 
store buyers, and when I discuss this 
problem with the heads of the great 
chains, they say that they are up 
against some impossible situations in 
establishing a right basis with some of 
the branch house managers for the 
packers. 

This is not a sound condition. 
mands handling from above. 
terest of the Food Institute is in 
orderly relationship and _ distribution. 
We are preachers conducting services 
for the benefit of the business souls of 
all of us. 

It is our belief that there is develop- 
ing a new science of human and mer- 
chandising relationship. We have gath- 
ered together a group of scientific econ- 
omists to help you develop the rules of 
the game. 

The first rule that we want to suggest 
is the need of complete human and 
operating coordination between the two 
groups. 


CHAIRMAN WHITE: We have one 
more paper this afternoon. The next 
speaker on our program is an outstand- 
ing figure in the retail trade. He is 
President of the Independent Grocers’ 
Alliance, which, as you probably know, 
is an evidence of the fast growing 
movement on the part of the independ- 


It de- 
The in- 


ent retail dealers to band together in | 
the interests of greater efficiency and | 
Incidentally, it is of 


greater economy. 
interest to this convention to know that 
we shall be privileged to hear from 
representatives of the three dominant 
types of retailing. At other times on 
our program we are to hear from the 
spokesmen for the chain stores and the 
old line independent stores. 
we are to hear from Mr. J. Frank 
Grimes, National President of the Inde- 
pendent Grocers’ Alliance. (Applause) 


Trends in Retailing Foods 
By J. Frank Grimes. 


In the brief time I have before you, I 
should like very much to talk more or 
less on two subjects—two points. I 
think there is a two-horn problem that 
we are facing in general business. One 
of them—and I think this problem 
reaches right down into everything we 
have got to do in our daily lives—has 
to do with the human side of things, and 
it is going to be eventually the pre- 
dominating factor. First, there is the 
preservation of the individual oppor- 
tunity in business; second, the lowering 
of prices to meet the constant, ever- 
increasing demand of the people for a 
greater variety of things in life and to 
bring those prices—lower vrices— to 


Right now | 
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the public with satisfactory profit to all 
concerned. 

I have for some time been discussing 
this question of individual opportunity, 
and I feel it is of supreme importance 
for everyone to really grasp and to see 
its full significance. 

Our country, basically, has made its 
great strides because we offer oppor- 
tunity for any enterprising, ambitious 
fellow with a little guts in him, who 
wants to get somewhere and own a busi- 
ness. America has stood out conspicu- 
ously in that respect and it has attracted 
to its shores the ambitious people from 
every country and every nation, because 
they have felt that if they could come 
here there would be a chance for them 
to get in business and get somewhere. 

America is a nation of proprietors, 
and any attempt that is made through 
whatever lines we may make it, through 
whatever channels we travel, or by 
whatever inference we make, that seeks 
to take away the opportunity of the 
individual to be in business will have 
to come eventually to the great Ameri- 
can public who in the last analysis solve 
all our problems. 


Prosperity Rests on Small Business. 


This country is made up primarily of 





| 
| 


FRANK A. HUNTER 
(East Side Packing Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill 
Director-cleet of the Institute. 
a great number of small businesses. 


The prosperity we are now enjoying, 
traced to its real source, does not come 
from our great industrial centers. 
When we analyze the great farming in- 
dustry and, allied with that the hun- 
dreds of thousands of independent re- 
tail and wholesale outlets, engaging 
tremendous amounts of capital and re- 
sponsible for tremendous sales and for 
the employment of a great number of 
people—when we thoroughly and care- 
fully analyze that we find that the great 
buying power that is making our pros- 
perity so prominent has its foundation 
back in the small business. 

The aggregate community life of our 
country, the prosperity of our small 
cities and villages, taken together, pro- 
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duce the real buying power. And any- 
thing that should destroy the individual 
in business who accounts for this pros- 
perity, eventually is likely to break 
down our whole structure and topple it 
over. 

Every business man, everyone who 
really has a spark of genuine American- 
ism in his makeup—and I am speaking 
from my own point of view, of course— 
ought to be thinking a little bit of the 
future and of what the effect will be 
when we begin to dispense with the 
services of our great army of individ- 
uals in business and seek to corner their 
interests in the hands of a few. I am 
not a Bolshevik; I believe in big busi- 
ness. I believe in the development of 
large institutions, in production on a 
large scale, and in the getting together 
of great aggregations of capital for the 
purposes that we now believe they are 
intended. 

Big Business Has Changed. 

Twenty years ago when that great 
man, Theodore Roosevelt, got out the 
Big Stick to whip the trusts, he had a 
reason for doing it. In those days it 
might be true that big business got 
together for the purpose of monopoliz- 
ing and for controlling prices and get- 
ting great profit. Today if Roosevelt 
were to come back and see what is go- 
ing on, he would find much to surprise 
him. 

We have bigger business, greater 
business, but business has learned some- 
thing. We see going on today in busi- 
ness several things that you wouldn’t 
think could happen at the same time. 
We are witnessing an ever-increasing 
wage scale, greater earnings and fewer 
hours of work. And we are finding that 
all this is desirable, because as people 
have the time to do things they lke, as 


they have time and money to educate | 
themselves, they produce more and are | 


easier to deal with. 

At the same time there is a steady, 
constant lowering of prices, with 
attendant greater profits. We are 
learning that we do not have to gouge 
the public in price to make _ profits. 
Through efficiency, through orderly 


managing of affairs, we are discovering | 


that we can produce greater amounts 
of merchandise and, if we employ the 
right methods, make more profits do- 
ing’ it. 

Little Business is Big Business. 

Down underneath the service lies real 
efficiency as the foundation of every- 
thing, of course, but we must not let 
efficiency and the desire for those 
thing's that we call efficiency blind us to 
the human and social side of things 
which ultimately is going to be domi- 
nant. 

The independent merchant—can | 
take just a minute to map out his real 
significance? You probably are aware 
of the statistics. There are over 
1,300,000 retail outlets in this country. 
According to the figures at the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, in Washington, 
it is greater than that. We have some 
35,000 wholesale houses in all lines. 
There are about $15,000,000,000  in- 
vested in the retail and wholesale busi- 
ness of this country and, combining the 
sales of the retailer and wholesaler, 
some $60,000,000,000 a year. 

When we compare that with some of 
our big industries, for example General 
Motors with $1,300,000,000, we find that 
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the retail business of the country is 
fifty times as big as the biggest thing 
we have. So it is an industry you can’t 
quietly put aside and say: “It is ineffi- 
cient; the independent operator has no 
chance, he doesn’t belong in business,” 
and with one magical sweep of the wand 
he ought to get out of business. 

Some 7,000,000 people are engaged 


actively in the retail and wholesale 
business of this country. Between 
20,000,000 and 30,000,000 people are 


dependent upon the wholesale and retail 
business for their livelihood. To at- 
tempt to destroy this system by care- 
lessness, indifference or lack of vision 
to see how big a factor this thing is 
(because it may appear to be little and 
inefficient) and to disregard it as a big 
factor may ultimately result in serious 
consequences. 
Prices Must Be Studied. 

The individual in business is going to 
assert himself. Those who understand 
that individual opportunity must always 


FIROR 
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remain a basic, fundamental thing in 
American life, who gets his house into 
shape so that he can cater to the large 
number of individual retailers, and aid 
them to be more efficient, will, in my 
opinion, be the most successful. I could 
go on talking on that subject for a long 
time, but I have one or two other things 
in which you might be interested. 

The lowering of prices to the con- 
sumer is something that must be 
studied. In the group of retailers I 
represent this is the fundamental thing 
we are thinking about—not the cheap- 
ening of prices, not the cutting of 
prices, but the orderly reduction of 
prices to the consumer. That cannot 
be done by beating down products. 

Is it a strange coincidence that, 
simultaneously with the growth of the 
chain and just about the time it has 
reached its peak, the farm problem has 
become more and more acute. Is there 
a relationship between the two? Is the 
constant beating down of the producer 
by organized buying going to result 
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| 8,000 
| volume of business at retail of some- 
| thing 
| against them a little bit in competition. 
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satisfactorily in the end? Is price the 
only thing to consider? Are the living 
habits of the people something that 
should be disregarded ? 

Merchant Must Make a Profit. 

The chains today, in my opinion, 
stand for things that we ought to watch 
carefully. We must not be completely 
overwhelmed by their huge success. 
The chain, by its very action and be- 
cause of its system, not because of the 
individuals in charge, aims directly at 
the destruction of the individual in 
business. It carries with it certain 
ominous, significant signs. 

In the first place, so far as I am able 
to understand, it is the only industry 
in this country that is aiming at the 
reduction of wages. Because of its lack 
of understanding of community affairs 
and knowledge of what takes place in 
the different sections of the country, 
owing to its lack of direct contact, on 
its executive side, it does not under- 
stand the problems of the community. 

In the group that I represent, some 
to 9,000 retail stores, doing a 
over $500,000,000, we run up 
We are going to fight for the price. 
As long as there is an advantage in a 


. price that is given, we want that price, 


but just as soon as this competition on 
buying ceases, our organization will 
move right along in every conceivable 
manner to see that production makes 
its just profit. 

We have a rule in our organization 
which we are very careful to see carried 
into effect. If any merchant or any 
source of supply offers us merchandise 
at a price that we think does not pro- 
duce a profit for that manufacturer, we 
demand the right to investigate and find 
out if it is lower than his cost, and if it 
is we refuse to give him the business. 
We are turning down a lot of business 
every day on that score. 

Economy the Watchword. 

The chain by its development has 
come into the field to meet the econom- 
ics involved. We have no quarrel on 
that score. There had to be some or- 


‘derly method of distribution following 


the mass production to which the pre- 
ceding speaker made reference. There 
had to be an orderly distribution. 
Whether that distribution should be 
through owned stores or through the 
regular retailer is the issue. 

We have no quarrel with the effi- 
ciency and the economy that the chain 
has brought, if these exist. We have 
no quarrel at all with giving lower 
prices to the consumer. We quarrel 
very quickly with the destruction of 
established American methods of living. 
We quarrel very strenuously with the 
breaking down of morale that takes 
place as the chain swings into its power 
—the breaking down of its lines of pro- 
duction, the beating down of wages con- 
stantly, and the development of another 
factor which eventually must assume 
very great importance—the breaking 
down of the morale of the individual. 

The Independent Grocers’ Alliance 
was formed for the purpose of provid- 
ing, as far as possible, the independent 
merchant of this country with the ma- 
chinery to equalize whatever advan- 
tages this other type of distribution had 
had to itself for a number of years. 

The I. G. A. buying is not our big 
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problem. Selling is not our big prob- 
lem. We see clearly that it is economy 
that is the problem. It is the elimina- 
tion of needless waste and expense, and 
the harnessing together of the means 
of distribution in a friendly, coopera- 
tive way that will bring about efficiency 
in business. 
Small Orders Inefficient. 


One of the problems of the jobber 
(and as you know, if you know any- 
thing about the I. G. A., the wholesaler 
is the hub around which we work) has 
been the gradual splitting up of the re- 
tailer’s buying into so many different 
sources that no one wholesaler or ave- 
nue of supply got enough of that 
retailer’s business to enable that source 
to operate efficiently. 

We find that a salesman in the whole- 
sale grocery business calls on an aver- 
age of something like 110 different 
accounts a week, and brings in business 
amounting to about $6,500 a month. We 
know that trucks go out from these 
wholesale houses with forty or fifty 
stops, dropping off a case or two here 
and there. If you watch a retailer you 
will see sometimes in the course of a 
single day seven trucks from seven dif- 
ferent wholesale grocery houses deposit- 
ing one case each. You can see here 
the disadvantage to the retailer and 
how impossible it is for the wholesaler 
to function as he should. 

The I. G. A. has come along to rectify 
that uneconomic condition as best it 
could by getting the retailer to concen- 
trate his buying from one source. As 
a result of that concentration of buying 
we have been able to reduce the whole- 
saler’s expense from 11 to between 7 
and 8 per cent. Many retailers used 
to think buying was the greatest thing 
in existence. This came about as a re- 
sult of the high-powered salesman who 
forced upon him stuff he ought not to 
have. The retailer thus ceased to be 
a retailer; he was an entertainment 
committee for salesmen. 

Getting away from the waste of time 
and the expense incident to having so 
many high-powered boys calling on him, 
to get him to concentrate his buying, 
has left open that time where he can 
introduce into his store efficient, sound, 
common-sense policies of store manage- 
ment and selling. 

Retailing Costs Reduced. 

As a result, the retailers in the 
I. G. A. have reduced their operatinz 
cost from an average of 18% per cent 
of sales to, last year, slightly under 11 
per cent. We have every reason to 
believe they will reduce it to around 
8 or 9 per cent. We have every reason 
to believe, as we progress, that the 
wholesaler will be able to operate at 
around 6 to 6% per cent. We have 
some of them close to that now. We 
find when we adjust the cost features 
in this movement that the other things 
begin to have their real effect. 

The selling side of the I. G. A. has 
developed tremendously. We operate 
just like a big chain. We are proud to 
copy some of their things. We are 
going to take every advantage we can 
find and bring it to the independent re-- 
tailer, no matter where we find it. We 
have come to the point where we are 
not too proud to take lessons from any 
source, from any competitor or anybody 
who has a better way of doing things. 
We are going to put our knowledge into 
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practice. We are proving that the right 
kind of effort behind the independent 
merchants of this country gets real 
results. 

The attitude on the part of some 
great producers that the independent 
retailer no longer is a capable or able 
means of distribution, that he is more 
or less of a half-baked dumbbell ani 
never would cooperate is wrong from 
every standpoint. Few of the big pro- 
ducers who make such a statement have 
ever tried to find whether the retailer 
would cooperate or whether he wouldn’t. 
The picture that most executives get of 
the retailer is through the eyes of their 
salesmen, and those salesmen are 
biased. 

They do not study deep enough what 
they run up against. It is this that 
formulates the opinion of the head of 
the house. The retailer has never had 
the chance in this country to prove 
what he could do when proper organi- 
zation was put behind him and careful 
attention given to the status that he 
ought to occupy in business. 


THE EXPERT TELLS THE EDITOR. 


John T. Russell, Chicago meat retailer 
and leader in the national association, 
talks of the trend of the times. 
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In our movement—and I suppose I 
must confine myself a little bit to that 
as I go along—we have found that the 
independent merchants, once they un- 
derstand how to cooperate and work to- 
gether, when they learn how to play 
as part of a team, actually cooperates 
to a finer degree and more effectively 
than the hired manager of a chain. To- 
day in our movement we are confident 
any commodity that comes along and 
that we are handling can be assured of 
85 per cent complete effort and sup- 
port in these 8,000 to 9,000 stores. 

Retailer a Good Cooperator. 

[ am not speaking from the stand- 
point of advertising. I wish to indi- 
cate that when a man owns his busi- 
ness, when he has the interest of that 
little business of his at heart, when he 
is trying to build it so that his boys 
who follow him will have a chance to 
get into the business and stay in it, 
when you place behind that man or- 
derly organization and put into his 
hands the power that comes from or- 
ganization, he is a better business man, 
by far, than anybody that can be hired 
at a weekly wage. 

Let me bring out briefly a couple 
of points. We are talking about the 
chain and the independent, because it 
is the thing that we must see clearly. 
I am not ashamed to bring out this 
point, and I am not going to be afraid 
to bring it out, because I believe firmly 
that the chain carried to its logical 
conclusion will result in the first step 
backward that American commerce has 
ever taken. Allow it to continue until 
it grasps and controls every little com- 
munity, until it takes out of that com- 
munity the profit that has made it suc- 
cessful and that has been the big factor 
in our prosperity, and we will all pay 
the penalty. Our boys when they come 
up will no longer have opportunities. 
These communities that contribute so 
much to our national prosperity and 
are the real backbone of it will cease 
to be prosperous. Already we are see- 
ing, as these things grow, a gradual 
concentration in the slightly larger 
towns. 

We have a circle, for instance, around 
a town of 15,000. In this area are lit- 
tle villages of 1,000, 1,200, 1,500 popu- 
lation. We are beginning to see it dry 
up. And the trade begin to concentrate 
in the 10,000, 15,000 to 20,000 popula- 
tion towns which grow larger. 

Large Towns Getting Larger. 

We find the farmer who took produce 
into the little town and exchanged it 
for other things has to go farther from 
home to find a market for his produce 
and those things he grows in between 
his main crops. And we discover, when 
he approaches this larger town with his 
produce, that he now is in a buyer’s 
market, and it is not even a 50-50 buy- 
er’s-seller’s market. 

We have such cases as a farmer 
bringing a load of potatoes, having to 
travel 15 to 18 miles to market, in- 
stead of 5 or 6 miles. He lays this 
supply of potatoes, if you please, be- 
fore a chain store man and is paid a 
price for them. They are put on the 
market in that area at about the cost 
that the chain store paid for them, 
forcing the independents in the same 
locality to meet that price. The next 
day when the farmer comes in with 
another load of potatoes they say to 
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him, “We can’t buy them at 80c a 
bushel, because we had to sell them at 
79 cents. You can leave your potatoes 
here at 68c or take them back to the 
farm with you.” 

We are doing that very thing. We 
are disintegrating our individualism 
and concentrating it in the points where 
the buyer is in control; and this is 
wrong. It won’t live, it won’t last. 

As a result of that concentration, the 
retailer is less and less of a factor. 
He is hurt constantly. Profits that were 
made there and which went to the in- 
dividuals in his employ are no longer 
being made. The independent retailer, 
having a few clerks in his employ, 
knows their habits and their home life. 
He pays them a wage that will enable 
them to live. As a result, they buy 
new homes, they buy new furniture, 
they buy all those things that go to 
make up our general buying power. Let 
me give you an illustration. 


How Wages Affect the Buying Power. 


In the old days an individual, a family 
man, had a $25.00 a week income. The 
independent said to him, “I will take a 
contract to provide all the necessities 
of your home for $20.00, leaving you 
$5.00 with which to buy luxuries and 
for savings.” 

The chain says to this man, “You 
are crazy to pay $20.00 a week to the 
independent. I will do it for $17.00.” 
He doesn’t, however, say to him, on the 
other hand, that to do it for $17.00 he 
can only pay him $20.00, and when that 
saving, seemingly, of 15 per cent, or 
$3.00, is effected, the buying power of 
the individual has gone down 40 per 
cent. 

It isn’t a question of price. We must 
bring things down lower and lower in 
an orderly fashion. Those people who 
go to movies and see what is pictured 
there—how other people live, kids com- 
ing home from college, etc.— desire 
these things. They are going to have 
some of these luxuries, and the money 
they must have to buy them has to 
come out of the ordinary things of life. 

We know that food distribution must 
be more efficient. It has got to be 
more economic. Waste has to be elimi- 
nated. But can’t these things be done 
in an orderly fashion? Aren’t there 
enough far-sighted men in the food in- 
dustry, in the food lines of all kinds, 
to see clearly through this problem and 
not be carried away because the chain 
thing has come and its stock rises on 
the stock exchange? 

Are Conditions Being Upset? 

If the American economic structure 
is based upon the opportunity of the 
individual to get in business, if that is 
a basic factor in American living, should 
not every man in business and every 
industry use all its power to preserve 
that opportunity? Sooner cr later the 
social side of this question will receive 
greater prominence. It is just a ques- 
tion of time when it will be the greatest 
political fodder in this country. 

It is a marvelous subject. If I were 
running for office I should like nothing 
better than to talk to my constituents 
on the subject of preserving the in- 
dividual in business, and I believe I 
would get a lot of votes. The people 


at large are not asleev. We may carry 
> ang big things on to a point where 
ey 


are simply squelched, but they 
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have the final say, and how wise it is 
for everyone to point his efforts towards 
that. 

Success has been achieved so far. 
Big businesses have been built. We 
have had a channel of distribution that 
has been good, and to completely up- 
set conditions and destroy them just 
because we lack the ambition and fore- 
sight to really understand how big a 
factor that retailer is, is to forget about 
the fundamentals, to forget about all 
those real things and to become crazy 
about chains. 


Methods. 


The I. G. A. is a voluntary chain or- 
ganization and operates just exactly as 
a big chain operates. Every phase of 
control of that store is operated from 
National I. G. A. headquarters. We 
do everything that is humanly pos- 
sible to place the individual in position 
to merchandise efficiently. 

All the advantages the chains value, 
such as buying power, the right kind 
of stores that will attract the public, 
merchandising power, advertising pow- 
er, store arrangement, scientific pric- 


Retailers Improving 





KEEPING UP THE GOOD RECORD. 


Lewis Maier, president Maier Packing 
Co., Indianapolis, and a famous quality 
merchandiser, brings daughter Alvena to 
the convention. Miss Maier is in train- 
ing in the Harding restaurant organiza- 
tion in Chicago. 
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ing “and all the other factors are in- 
troduced into the I. G. A. And our 
stores the country over are meeting 
chain competition. The profit that the 
retailer makes, he keeps. He is becom- 
ing a more important factor in his com- 
munity. 

Carried right through to its logical 
conclusion, the preservation of the in- 
dividual in business, is the main thing 
in our commerce. If we will watch the 
other side, study the individual and key 
ourselves along that line there will be 
more profits made than ever before in 
business and our prosperity will be 
sustained. But if we lose our heads 
and equip ourselves to go into the 
chain-store business, or feed the chain 
with advantages, the day of reckoning 
is bound to come. 

I am not a calamity howler, but I 
feel that the time has come for big 
business men in this country to make 
it possible for the coming generation, 
to get into business. They can’t get 
into the banking business; opportunity 
there is limited. They cant’ get into 
the manufacturing business; the oppor- 
tunities are limited there. Right down 
through history we have discovered that 
the retail business has always been the 
training ground for a great majority 
of the big men who have come to the 
fore in American commerce. It has been 
the training ground for great men in 
American business. 

NOTE.—Other aspects of 
covered in the 


EDITOR'S 
retail merchandising are c 
addresses of president Geo, Kramer ot 
the National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, and E. C. Sams, president of the 
J. C. Penny Co., appearing elsewhere in 
this issue. 

CHAIRMAN WHITE: I! think we 
have shown you, sir, that we appreciate 
your talk this afternoon. I am sure 
you have given all of us something to 
think about. ; 

The meeting adjourned at four-thirty 
o’clock. 


THIRD SESSION 


Tuesday, October 22, 1929. 

The meeting convened at ten-fifteen 
o’clock, William Whitfield Wocds, Presi- 
dent of the Institute, presiding. 

PRESIDENT WOODS: This morning 
our program has to do with new de- 
velopments and new trends of the times. 
Ordinarily, it frequently happens that 
when a nation, a people, or a business 
is in process of flux and change, that 
process is not recognized until after- 
wards when the historian comes to re- 
cord it. But a very prevalent impres- 
sion in the industry today is that we 
are in such a period of flux. It is so 
marked that we are aware of it, even 
while it is going on. The program this 
morning is built around some of the 
new trends. 

On the program, which has been re- 
cast somewhat because of necessary 
changes, you will find the name of Wet- 
more Hodges, Chairman of the Board, 
General Seafoods Co., who had accepted 
an invitation to be here this morning. 
Mr. Hodges is inimitably qualified to 
speak about quick freezing and its mer- 
chandise significance. He was prevented 
from being here, although he had in- 
tended to come and had his room re- 
served. 

In his stead we have the inventor 
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of that process, the man whose name 
is associated with its perfection and its 
development and application—Mr. Clar- 
ence Birdseye, vice president of Frosted 
Foods, Inc. I now take real pleasure in 
introducing him to you. (Applause) 


Merchandising Quick-Frozen 
Foods 
By Clarence E. Birdseye. 

My only excuse for pinch-hitting for 
Mr. Hodges on the subject of merchan- 
dising quick-frozen foods is that I have 
been in close touch with the develop- 
ment of the whole movement for pack- 
aging and dressing fish ever since it 
started in a little shop on Long Island 
in 1919. More lately I have been very 
much interested in the development of 
nackaging such other perishable foods 
as meats, fresh fruits, ete. 

Before discussing the significance of 
quick freezing, perhaps I had _ better 
differentiate sharply between quick 
freezing and the present process, which 
we characterize as slow freezing. To 
do that I must first say a word on the 
nature of animal flesh. 

All animal flesh, regardless of wheth- 
er it is fish, fowl, or meat, is made up 
of innumerable tiny elastic-walled cells. 
Those cells are filled with a semi-liquid 
protein jell. The jell contains a num- 
ber of salts and solution. Among those 
salts are sodium and calcium. 

When a solution containing those 
salts freezes, it does not freeze 
homogeneously; instead, fresh water ice 
crystallizes out leaving a constantly 
more concentrated solution of the salts 
until finally the lowest freezing point 
of the lowest one of those salts has been 
reached. At that time the product be- 
comes really solidly frozen. 


Air a Poor Heat Conductor. 


With fish, that temperature is about 

-68 degs. F. With meats it is nearly 
the same. However, the bulk of the 
liquid is frozen between 31 degs. F. and 
25 degs. F., so that we have named 
those temperatures the zone of maxi- 
mum crystal formation. 

It is also characteristic of a solution 
of salts that when it crystallizes, the 
longer the time allowed for crystalliza- 
tion the larger the individual crystals 
formed. For that reason, it is desirable 
to pass fresh products, when they are 
being frozen, through this zone of 
maximum crystallization as rapidly as 
possible in order that the crystals of 
fresh water ice formed in the tissues 
shall be as small as possible. 

Air, that is ordinary still air such 
as is found in a first-class sharp freez- 
er, is a very poor conductor of heat. 
For that reason, the products are 
passed through this zone of maximum 
crystal formation comparatively slowly 
even when the temperature in your 
sharp freezer is very low. 

That results in the formation of crys- 
tals, within the individual cells and in 
the liquid surrounding the cells, so large 
that the cells themselves are destroyed. 
The more tender cells are broken up 
and pierced by the crystals; the tougher 
ones are compressed into partially de- 
hydrated bundles which, on thawing, 
never regain their original construction. 


Slow Freezing Ruptures Cells. 
Quick freezing, on the other hand, 
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means freezing the product in either 
direct or indirect contact with a liquid, 
or possibly with air in rapid motion 
or some such means of extracting the 
heat with extreme rapidity. That in- 
sures the passage of the product so 
quickly through this zone of maximum 
crystal formation that the crystals are 
too small, too minute to do any dam- 
age at all to the product. 

The ordinary slow frozen, sharp 
frozen, or air frozen product when it 
thaws, as you know, loses a certain 
amount of moisture in the form of drip 
(we call it leakage with fish). Such 
product loses flavor and food value, be- 
cause a great many of the food ele- 
ments are soluble in the cold water 
which runs out when the product is 
thawed. Obviously, therefore, such 


slow frozen products are somewhat in- 
ferior to the fresh, unfrozen meats. 

It also fails to keep as well as the 
product 


fresh after it is thawed, be- 
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cause the very breaking down of the 
cell walls has given the bacteria of de- 
composition access to the cell juices 
which are the medium that they need 
in which to multiply rapidly. On the 
other hand, a quick-frozen product is 
practically the same when it is thawed 
as it was when it was frozen. There 
has been no breaking down of the cells 
and there is almost no drip. In our 
own experiments we find no more drip 
or leakage than we would get in a fresh 
product of a similar nature. 


How to Package Frozen Meat. 


The advantage, then, of quick freez- 
ing is that it enables us to make per- 
ishable products imperishable, or at 
least vastly less perishable, without in 
any way detracting from their original 
intrinsic value. 

One more thing I should like to dis- 
cuss for a moment is the ideal way of 
packaging products which are to be 
quick frozen and distributed in that con- 
dition. Such a package should be as 
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compactly full as possible. That avoids 
or lessens oxidation and desiccation in 
storage. 

It makes the protection of the product 
from contamination by odors and bac- 
teria very much easier. The package 
should be hermetically sealed. It should 
be convenient to merchandise, and the 
product should be reduced to a con- 
venient form for the consumer. More- 
over, the final product must be of rea- 
sonable cost. 

There are a number of ways of quick 
freezing. I just want to suggest them 
for a moment. There is the direct im- 
mersion or spraying of the product with 
a liquid and that gives a thoroughly ex- 
cellent product. The freezing is fast 
enough so that the product is prac- 
tically indistinguishable from the fresh 
when it is thawed. 

It has certain disadvantages, however, 
in connection with a packaged prod- 
uct. There is indirect immersion usual- 
ly by the use of molds and that gives 
an excellent product also. I think there 
are certain more or less obvious dis- 
advantages there, such as the multi- 
plicity of molds and the large amount 
of labor that is necessary to handle 
them. 


Quick Freezing Methods Described. 


The third basic method (and you un- 
derstand that I am not referring to any 
individual process, merely to the basic 
ways of accomplishing the results) is to 
freeze from one side by means of a 
cold plate. That is an excellent way to 
freeze. The time to freeze the product 
increases more or less as the square of 
the thickness. 

The process of extracting the heat 
from one side only, therefore, restricts 
somewhat the speed with which the 
product can be frozen, and hence the 
thickness of the product that can be 
frozen—which in turn means that the 
product must be frozen first and then 
packaged afterwards. 

The other method is to freeze from 
both sides simultaneously, and that is 
the one we have employed. It has the 
advantage of extracting the heat very 
rapidly and enabling us to package the 
product first and to freeze it after- 
ward, thus giving us a compactly filled 
container. 

Possibly I can illustrate the differ- 
ence between the products which are 
frozen first and then packaged and those 
which are packaged first and then froz- 
en, with these two cartons. These are 
cartons which have been in actual use 
and from which the product has been 
removed. This carton (indicating the 
small one) was filled while the prod- 
uct was soft and, therefore, compactly 
filled, and it was frozen after it was 
packaged. 

Packaging Cost is Low. 

This package (indicating the large 
one) was filled with individual haddock 
fillets which had been frozen first and 
then packaged. Of course, they were 
of irregular shape and it was very diffi- 
cult to pack them in the container. This 
package has thirty cubic inches and this 
has ninety cubic inches, and each had 
sixteen ounces of fish and neither would 
hold any more. 

Perhaps at this time I might correct 
what I think is a misapprehension as 
to the cost of packaging. We have pack- 
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aged very large quantities of products 
in different ways, and the packaging 
and freezing costs are low compared to 
the benefits which we get. We find that 
with such a carton as this (indicating 
the small one) the carton cost is ap- 
proximately %c. 

A good moisture-proof, transparent 
lining or wrapper, and smaller acces- 
sories, such as labels and so forth, cost 
perhaps another %c, and the insulated 
corrugated shipping container, with 
sufficient insulation to carry a 100-lb. 
package across the country by ordinary 
express or parcel post without allow- 
ing it to thaw, costs only about 60c per 
hundred pounds, or .6 of a cent per 
pound of contents, making the total 
packaging cost only 2.1c lb. 

The actual freezing cost in our plant, 
on which I have definite figures, includ- 
ing all labor in connection with the ma- 
chine itself, the three shift engineers 
and the chief engineer, all interest, de- 
preciation and obsolescence charges, 
and all charges which are _ properly 
charegable against the process by good 
accounting practice, comes to about %4¢ 
lb; so that the total cost of producing 
this package of fish or meats (indicat- 
ing the small one) and putting it in a 
shipping container ready to ship across 
the United States, without refrigera- 
tion, is only 2.85c. 


Frozen Fish Consumption Large. 


That, I think you will agree, is far 
from an exorbitant cost for the results 
we obtain. 

Just to show you how practically 
valuable this method has proved in the 
fish industry, let me outline the growth 
of our Gloucester business. We started 
to operate our plant and our present 
machine in January, 1927. We spent 
the first year experimenting with dis- 
tribution methods and with various 
kinds of products and various methods 
of packaging. So at the end of the first 
year we had very insignificant distri- 
bution. 

In February, 1928, we started to put 
out our present product, sending the 
first samples out to the trade at that 
time. Although we have had a sales 
force, including the office boy and the 
girls in the office, of not more than a 
dozen people, and although we have 
done little or no advertising, last month 
(approximately twenty months after 
the product was put on the market) our 
sales were considerably over 1,333,000 
lbs. of the finished product for that 
month. I don’t need to say that they 
were profitable sales. 

We have been constantly increasing 
our facilities, we have put in two new 
plants in Boston, we are interested in 
a similar plant in Halifax, and we have 
a plant out in Oregon. By the com- 
bined production of all those plants we 
have been totally unable to meet the de- 
mand for our product, and this winter 
we shall be just as swamped with or- 
ders as we were last winter at the same 
time. 


Meats Must be Properly Handled. 


Two or three years ago, although we 
had started with the fish business, we 
became aware that our methods prob- 
ably had considerable value in indus- 
tries other than the fish industry. We 
started experimenting with meats and 
in that two and one-half or three years 
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I have packed in Gloucester almost 
every conceivable meat product that I 
could get hold of, from porpoise to 
moose meat, and all the commercial 
cuts. 
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The first lesson we learned from those 
experiments with meat products is that 
proper packaging and proper freezing 
is of the utmost importance. If, in the 
ordinary distribution of meat products, 
a large bulk piece is sent out, and if 
it becomes deteriorated in any way on 
the exterior, a small amount may be 
trimmed from it and leave the re- 
mainder in excellent condition and not 
entail any very large percentage of loss. 

If, on the other hand, the meat prod- 
ucts are cut up into portions—chops, 
steaks, loins, or tenderloins—and pack- 
aged, and then become deteriorated on 
the exterior, it is practically impossible 
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to trim them, so that it is absolutely 
essential that the product not only be 
frozen sufficiently fast to maintain its 
quality, but that it be so packaged, so 
protected, and so shipped that there 
shall be no deterioration until it lands 
in the kitchen of the consumer. 

It is also essential with meats, as with 
fish, that the convenience of the prod- 
uct, both from the retailer’s point of 
view and from the consumer’s point of 
view, be the maximum, and that the ap- 
pearance be so attractive that the con- 
sumer having seen it will wish to pur- 
chase at least the first order. Having 
purchased the first unit, if the quality 
is right, our experience has shown that 
she will come back and purchase con- 
tinuously thereafter. 

I might say that in my own house- 
hold my wife recently told me that we 
must get some sort of refrigeration unit 
which would enable her to keep not less 
than 100 lbs. of assorted quick frozen 
products on hand in the cellar so that 
she might use those just as conveniently 
as she now uses canned goods from her 
pantry shelf. This is based on her ex- 
perience of having sampled our experi- 
mental products for the last two and 
one-half years or so. 

Another field in which we have ex- 
perimented very largely is that of the 
quick freezing and packaging of fruit 
and fruit juices and vegetables of va- 
rious kinds. These products, especially 
the fruits, such as strawberries and 
cherries, are now frozen in air in very 
large quantities and are filling a great 
need. The air freezing methods, how- 
ever, have not so far been successfully 
applied to consumer packages for ob- 
vious reasons. 


Will Market Quick-Frozen Meats. 


We have, after considerable experi- 
mentation, put this plan out in Oregon 
where this last summer season we pro- 
duced very nearly 2,000,000 packages of 
strawberries, cherries, asparagus, green 
peas and things of that sort, and I as- 
sure you they are excellent products. 
The experiment was made on a large 
scale because we figured that commer- 
cial experience was what we needed. 

Our experience with meats has been 
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so satisfactory that we have acquired a 
controlling interest in one of the old 
and very successful meat packing and 
provision houses in the East, and are 
now installing apparatus to markec 
meats in these packages. We have 
every reason, from our surveys and our 
experience, to anticipate that we are 
going to be successful in so doing. 

Let me discuss for a moment the ef- 
fect that marketing these various wide- 
ly different perishable products in a 
quick frozen form may be expected to 
have. In the first place, I think we must 
no longer consider the problem from 
the point of view of marketing fish, 
meats, poultry, fruit juices or vege- 
tables alone. It seems to me that the 
most important lesson we have learned 
is that this new method makes possible, 
and in fact makes necessary, the mar- 
keting of a family of products. 


Consumer Will Get Better Foods. 


Those products must, of course, be 
packaged at the production points 
where the flavor and the quality is at 
the maximum. If that is done, and if 
the process retains that flavor and qual- 
ity, the consumer is going to get an im- 
proved quality of food. The waste will 
then be removed at the point of produc- 
tion, not only with a maximum effici- 
ency but in such a manner that it can 
be used to the maximum advantage. 

In fish plants, for instance, we have 
found that the waste which formerly 
was removed in small quantities at va- 
rious fish stores, on hotel blocks, and 
even in the consumer’s kitchen, is be- 
ing removed now at the point of pro- 
duction and pays for almost the entire 
manufacturing cost of the edible prod- 
ucts. 

Another effect is that only the net 
consumable product is shipped. There 
is no necessity for shipping and preserv- 
ing in shipment the waste. 

Another obvious effect, if this method 
of quick freezing becomes largely used, 
will be the building of more cold stor- 
age warehouses having low holding 
temperatures. Our experience has been 
that for holding meat, fish, vegetable 
and fruit products, it is desirable to 
have the temperature as low as is com- 
mercially feasible. For our branch 
warehouses we have tried to pick tem- 
peratures of not above zero. I think 
that is going to mean the establishment 
of lower temperatures in the various 
local cold storage warehouses. 

How Frozen Fish is Shipped. 

Another effect will perhaps be the 
improvement in refrigerator cars. We 
now find that we can ship a carload 
of fish in our regular packages from 
New York to points east of the Missis- 
sippi, even in summer, without any ice 
or mechanical refrigeration. When we 
ship west of the Mississippi in the sum- 
mer (I am speaking now of products 
originating in New England), we usual- 
ly ice the cars. 

If we want to ship to the Pacific 
Coast, of course they have to be iced 
more often than that. But the point is 
that since the product itself is com- 
pactly packed, and each comparatively 
small unit is insulated, there is so much 
refrigeration in the car itself that it 
is more than able to absorb any heat 
that may leak in through the walls 
without any damage to the product. 
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However, better insulated refrigerator 
cars might make the use of ice or me- 
chanical refrigeration unnecessary— 
certainly for compact products. 

Before this family of products can 
be marketed as we believe it will be, 
it is going to be necessary to develop 
a mechanically refrigerated showcase, 
although this very large volume of sales 
we have had with fish has been ac- 
complished without any such facilities. 
In most cases the products have been 
sold merely from the insulated shipping 
containers, and sometimes from the 
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Joe Ilg, famous representative of the 
Grand Trunk Railroad and one of the an- 
cient decorations of packers’ conventions 
ever since there were any. When Joe is 
not chasing freight he is hooking mus- 
kies up in the Wisconsin wilds or buying 
roses for the ladies. As a host Joe is 
famous. 
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compartively 
boxes. 

Still, for this complete line of prod- 
ucts, it is going to be necessary that 
mechanically refrigerated showcases be 
used. We believe that those showcases 
will have two compartments, one a dis- 
play section in which the product will 
be visible to the consumer, but from 
which it will not be dispensed, and the 
other a storage section where the deal- 
er can keep a considerable assortment 
of products so long that there is no 
danger of spoilage. 


high temperature meat 


Loss from Spoilage Small. 


Incidentally, there is no spoilage in 
the distribution of perishable products 
by this method. We don’t have a 
twentieth of one per cent or any ap- 
preciable fraction of our product of fish 
that is returned or thrown away be- 
cause of spoilage. 

Another thing we have found is that 
this method of distributing products 
overrides and does away with the old 
trade channels. I do not believe that 2 
per cent of our fish is marketed through 
fish stores. It is wholesaled and dis- 
tributed in a number of _ instances 
through meat packing houses, and very 
successfully so. It is handled by chain 
grocery stores. 

It has been handled quite successfully 
even in drug stores, in connection with 
their ice cream cabinets, because the 
packages neither absorb nor give off 
any odor. In one instance, one of our 
best distributors up in central New 
York State, was a gasoline filling sta- 
tion. I don’t know how he managed 
to distribute the product along with his 
gasoline, but the fact remains he built 
up a very nice business which constantly 
increased. 

There is, to my mind, a very broad 
economic significance to this new meth- 
od of distributing perishable products. 
Inasmuch as there is the elimination of 
spoilage, the saving of transportation 
cost, and the use of waste in a profit- 
able way at production points, the total 
cost to the consumer will be lower, not 
higher, because of this method. There 
will be a leveling of seasonal fluctua- 
tions. 


Merchandising Methods Changing. 


We find in the fish industry we can 
pack our haddock in July, when it is 
more or less a drug on the market, at 
2c lb., and sell it in February when it 
is not available at any price in 
sufficiently large quantities. 

This, of course, will result in a tre- 
mendous advantage to the producer. It 
will result in an advantage to the dis- 
tributor. He will not have the losses 
and the expensive methods that are now 
necessary with the products in a per- 
ishable form. It is going to mean to 
the consumer that she can buy perish- 
able products in just as convenient 
form as she can now buy canned prod- 
ucts or dry groceries. 

I believe in view of these various 
facts which I have stated, and I assure 
you that our own experience has in 
most cases indicated that they are facts 
and not theories, that within the next 
few years there will be a tremendous 
revolution in the marketing of perish- 
able products, whether they are vege- 
table matter or animal matter, whether 
they are meats or fish. It seems to me 
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to be one of the most significant move- 
ments in the distribution of food prod- 
ucts today. (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN WOODS: Iam sure we 
appreciate this well considered, specific 
and comprehensive talk by Mr. Birds- 
eye, with its great possibilities for mer- 
chandising the products of this indus- 
try. 

Some experiments have already been 
made in the packing industry putting 
up small cuts of meat already prepared 
as to cutting for retail sale. The Keefe- 
Le Stourgeon Company, Arkansas City, 
Kan., is one of the companies which has 
made such experiments. I believe their 
retail cuts were both frozen and un- 
frozen. The president of that company 
is a Director of the Institute and its 
Regional Chairman in his area, Mr. R. 
T. Keefe, whom we shall have the 
pleasure of hearing from now. (Ap- 
plause) 


Retail Cutting 
By R. T. Keefe. 

R. T. KEEFE: Mr. Birdseye has cov- 
ered the subject assigned to me so fully 
and so comprehensively that there is 
very little for me to say. I am well 
aware of the fact that the subject I am 
supposed to speak upon is not one that 
would arouse a lot of enthusiasm, either 
from the meat packers or the retailers. 
I can well remember years ago when 
we first commenced in the packing 
houses to draw loins from rough rib 
sides, and some of the old-timers at 
that period complained bitterly that the 
packing houses were going into the re- 
tail butcher business. 

At that time, I presume over 80 per 
cent of all of the hogs cut were cut 
into rough ribs, mess pork and other 
barreled pork products, but since that 
time we have gradually and continual- 
ly gone down the line, getting closer 
and closer to our ultimate consumer 
with our package goods. At this time, 
like all other trends after they have 
received a certain amount of momen- 
tum, they travel very fast. The trend 
of yesterday we may find the ac- 
complishment of today or tomorrow. 
teady-wrapped packaged products from 
the packing house plants are here, and 
we may wake up tomorrow or the next 
day and find the consumers are de- 
manding such packages. 

There is a certain amount of waste, 
to which Mr. Birdseye referred, be- 
tween the plant and our ultimate con- 
sumer. A considerable amount of this 
occurs in the butcher shop. It can be 
eliminated by cutting and preparing the 
product at the plant and not sending 
unconsumable portions through the re- 
tail channels that are now used. 


Conditions Changing Rapidly. 


This waste can be used to better ad- 
vantage at the plant than at any other 
place. From the picture of the meat 
business as we found it years ago has 
been eliminated the butcher who slaugh- 
tered all or part of his raw material. 
In his place came the meat cutter, and 
the elimination of the meat cutter, it ap- 
pears to me, is now in the not far dis- 
tant future. 

Naturally, there will be some resist- 
ance and, naturally, some opposition. 
Progress doesn’t consult your likes or 
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mine, but continues to roll on, and I do 
not think that the packing industry 
should have any particular regrets be- 
cause of the elimination of the channels 
through which our product has been 
merchandised heretofore. However much 
we should like to have had the old time 
butcher—and the meat cutters and so 
forth our allies, it appears they may 
have to drop out of the picture. 
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The trend seems to be distinctly 
towards ready-wrapped and packaged 
products, prepared at the plant and 
merchandised either fresh, frosted or 
hard frozen, according to the conditions 
that will eixst in any particular locality. 

Mr. Birdseye has touched on the sub- 
ject of refrigerated cases for the han- 
dling of this. This will certainly come 
about. The manufacturers of equip- 
ment for butcher shops will see that the 
proper equipment necessary is ready to 
handle this product as it will be han- 
dled no doubt. 


Must Listen to Customer Demand. 

For years and years the packing 
house industry took from the producer 
whatever he offered, processed it to the 
best advantage and passed on to the re- 
tailer as much of it as it could. The 
balance was handled as advantageously 
as possible. There we stopped. In re- 
cent years we have reached back 
to the producer and informed him that 
we needed a change in our raw ma- 
terial, because the consumer is demand- 
ing different cuts than producers were 
accustomed to produce. Those pro- 
ducers who have listened and have 
changed their methods have profited by 
it. The packers have been liberal in 
paying premiums when the desired 
product was offered to them. 

What is more natural than that we 
should reach on down to our ultimate 
consumer and see that they, too, re- 
ceive what they are demanding. Ready- 
wrapped products with city, state or 
federal stamp of inspection will insure 
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to the consumer that the product con- 
tained in the original package was pre- 
pared under sanitary conditions, was 
kept under sanitary conditions and that 
in the package the housewife will find 
the kind of product that is described on 
the outside. 


I firmly believe that when our con- 
sumers receive the kind of meat they 
want and are willing to pay for, that 
a desire for more meat will be created, 
because there is nothing that will 
create a demand for more meat as will 
good meat, and there is nothing that 
will create a desire for a substitute as 
poor meat purchased under the disguise 
of good meat. 

Gentlemen, whether we go with the 
procession or not our competitors will 
continue to progress and in order to 
keep up we must get in line. I thank 
you. (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN WOODS: Gentlemen, I 
should like to thank Mr. Keefe for you 
for his frank exposition of his views on 
that topic. 

There is no more stimulating and 
challenging personality in the packing 
industry than that of our next speaker. 
I need say no more in introducing to 
you Jay C. Hormel, vice president, Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., who 
has applied, and has led the way in 
many cases to the application of new 
processes to new products of canning 
in the meat plant. 


Canning New Products 


By Jay C. Hormel. 

In the canned meat field there are two 
major divisions—meats preserved by 
heat, and meats preserved by salt. 
Roast beef, corned beef, potted meats, 
and the like are heat-preserved prod- 
ucts. Canned whole ham, spiced ham, 
spiced loin, and luncheon meat are salt- 
preserved products. 

Because of the fact that products of 
this latter class are new, the study of 
salt as a preserving factor has not had 
the wide-spread study which has been 
given to heat. Certain scientific people, 
not being able to turn to published 
records of studies of salt as a preserva- 
tive in canned goods, have been inclined 
to question the validity of the processes 


for producing salt-preserved canned 
meats. 
Safety of Salt Cure. 
At the present time, a thorough 


investigation is being made by several 
different non-commercial laboratories, 
and it is to be supposed that it will not 
be long before there will be available, 
published results of these investiga- 
tions. However, in justice to those 
packers who have been the largest pro- 
ducers of these salt-preserved canned 
meats, it should be said that there has 
been a considerable amount of research 
on this question by scientists in the 
employ of the industry, and very defi- 
nite margins of safety have been estab- 
lished by them. 


Reasons for Spoilage. 

Until laboratory study of the heat 
requirements for safety had become 
sufficiently definite and had been pub- 
lished widely, the canning of heat- 
preserved meats was considered a 
hazardous business. As late as 1917, 
old, established canners were encoun- 
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tering tremendous spoilage due _ to 
insufficient heat treatment. 

The salt requirements for safety in a 
salt-preserved product have not yet 
been sufficiently published to prevent 
certain manufacturers from following 
inadequate processes. Therefore, in 
some quarters the spoilage of salt-pre- 
served products has been unfortunately 
large. 

Good Technicians Needed. 


Certainly, no packer should attempt 
to produce these products unless he is 
equipped with a well-organized labora- 
tory, manned not only by a competent 
chemist, but also by a competent bac- 
teriologist. 

The work of certain packers’ labora- 
tories, combined with commercial expe- 
rience, justifies establishing 6 per cent 
salt in the natural juices as the mar- 
ginal safety point for those products 
which are cooked in a closed can, 
without having been pre-cooked. 

Chicken, of course, is not a salt-pre- 
served product. It is processed at a 
temperature that permits it to depend 
on heat for its keeping quality. 


Canning Requisites. 


It is not my idea that canning proc- 
esses will revolutionize the packing 
business. There are a few items which 
can be kept and distributed most con- 
veniently in cans. The practicable 
number of these items is limited to 
those products for which canning can 
add convenience, and can lessen perish- 
ability, without loss of flavor. The 
latter is undoubtedly the vital test. 
Perhaps it should be stated more 
strongly—that popularity will come to 
only those canned goods whose flavor, 
as well as convenience and keeping 
quality, is increased by the canning 
process. 


Canned Meats and Poultry. 


I believe that the canning of meats 
has already rendered a _ tremendous 
service to the industry. I believe that 
the canning of poultry has already ren- 
dered a tremendous service to the poul- 
try industry. However, I believe that 
the popularity and salability of these 
products will materially increase only 
as they are materially improved in 
flavor, convenience and _ reliability. 
From experiments with which I am 
acquainted, I am convinced that great 
strides can be made in these three direc- 
tions. 

Meanwhile, these canned products 
have given the packer his first oppor- 
tunity to merchandise, in volume, trade- 
marked products purchased by the con- 
sumer in the original package. It is 
apparent that the industry should 
treasure these new canning activities as 
a real asset, and not only protect them 
by maintaining the highest type of 
quality and package appearance and 
merchandising methods with regard to 
them, but should apply itself to the 
problem of making these products 
render the industry an increasing serv- 
ice by real research, to develop and 
devise improvements to the products. 

CHAIRMAN WOODS: Mr. Hormel 
is mistaken in thinking that we had pre- 
pared any remarks for some other 
speaker which we applied to him. 
There actually is nobody who more 
often or more wholesomely shakes up 
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the Institute and stirs the industry and 
challenges it than Jay Hormel, and we 
are very glad to have him with us. 

Mr. Firor not only was _ prevented 
from filling his place on this program, 
but was unavoidably prevented trom at- 
tending the convention at all. There 
was, however, a paper given in the sec- 
tional meetings which fits into this pro- 
gram and which was so good that we 
asked the author to present it here. And 
Mr. A. T. Kearney, the head of the 
Commercial Research Department of 
Swift & Company will talk to you now 
for a few minutes on, “The Trend of the 
Times.” 


The Trend of the Times 
By A. T. 

You have listened to three very ex- 
cellent talks on technical trends of the 
times. I am going to talk to you for 
the next ten minutes on what seem to 
me to be the most significant economic 
trends of the times. I do that with some 
hesitation, because, as Mr. Woods has 
already told you, I have already given 
this talk in substance at one of the 
regional meetings and I dislike to inflict 
it again on those who attended that 
meeting; however, since it will last for 
only ten minutes I hope it won’t be more 
than you can bear. And secondly, the 
whole program of this Institute has 
been built around the topic of “trends” 
and it is rather difficult at this stage to 
find anything that has not, perhaps, al- 
ready been better discussed by other 
speakers. 

As I understand this word “trend” it 
means “tendency — the direction in 
which things are going;” it implies 
change, and change, of course is the re- 
sult of thought. The reason we have 
change is because somebody has thought 
the new way of doing things. We are 
all very familiar with the fact that the 
general level of prosperity, the stand- 
ard of material welfare today, is 
measurably greater than it was a few 
years ago. 

One of the speakers yesterday said 
that women no longer wanted to be 
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grilled over stoves. I don’t suppose 
women ever wanted to be grilled over 
stoves, but they couldn‘t do much about 
it until somebody thought out a way of 
cooking products by gas or by elec- 
tricity, by providing them with package 
products or by developing a standard 
of living and making possible a method 
of life that relieved women of the neces- 
sity of cooking at all. 


Many Trends Affecting Industry. 


It seems to me the essential thing to 
understand in connection with the use 
of this word “trend” is that trend is an 
effect rather than a cause. Trend 
comes as the result of thought and en- 
terprise on the part of somebody, and 
I believe of most significance, if we are 
to generalize in this day and genera- 
tion, is the trend in thought—the de- 
gree to which thought has been speeded 
up, the degree to which there has come 
into the business communities a more 
forward looking attitude of mind, a 
more truth seeking approach. That, I 
believe, is the most significant trend 
that we have to deal with today. 


As a result of this thinking in busi- 


ness there has come multitudes of 
trends that affect this industry. I 
couldn’t begin to enumerate all of 


them here. You have heard about three 
of them this morning. There are doz- 
ens and, perhaps, hundreds of others, 
but it seems to me from the economic 
side that there are three that are of 
outstanding importance. These may be 
classified under the headings of trends 
in retailing, trends in wholesaling, and 
trends that affect the methods by which 
the packer must purchase his raw ma- 
terial. 

Under trends in retailing, the most 
significant development, I think we will 
all agree, is the coming of the chain 
store. It is an interesting fact to know 
that the chain store development has 
permeated the entire field of merchan- 
dise distribution. I have here a sum- 
marization of the Census of Distribu- 
tion taken in 1926 and 1927 by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. This shows that 
the chain method of distribution is pres- 
ent to a greater or less degree in prac- 
tically every type of merchandising. 


Is Trend Toward Larger Stores. 


It may be a surprise to you, as it 
was a surprise to me, to know that 50 
per cent, and over, of the shoes are sold 
through chain stores. So this isn’t any- 
thing that is limited to the food field 
or the drug field. It is a thing of very 
broad significance, and it seems to me 
that when we look at the whole picture 
it resolves itself, as Dr. Cherington has 
very well said, not to a simple matter 
of control of large numbers of outlets 
by one concern, but it is essentially an 
experiment in a new scale of operation. 

This same tabulation to which I re- 
fer shows that in the food field over 
28 per cent of the distributors do less 
than $5,000 worth of business a year, 
less than $96.00 a week. It is perfectly 
evident in this day and age that no- 
body could make a _ very respectable 
living merchandising $5,000.00 worth of 
products a year, or, $96.00 worth of 
products a week. More and more thai 
type of merchandising is bound to dis- 
appear in a forward moving civilization 
of this kind. 

More and more it is apparent that the 
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food distribution unit of the future is 
going to be a unit that does, let us say, 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $50,- 
000 worth of business. Reyardless of 
the grouping of these units it seems 
very clear and very evident that we 
are going to be merchandising our prod- 
ucts through units that do a volume of 
business that is measurably larger than 
the average volume of business done by 
the average unit retailer today. That 
means, of course, dealing with people 
who represent a group of outlets. 
Distribution Methods Changing. 

There is no difference in the sig- 
nificance of the chain development from 
that of the development of the volun- 
tary chain. The voluntary chain is 
merely a corollary; it is merely a meas- 
ure that has been adopted by unit re- 
tailers to bring to themselves some of 
the advantages that the chain idea pos- 
sesses and essentially to us, to this in- 
dustry, it means the same thing. More 
and more we are going to be marketing 
our goods through people who repre- 
sent considerable buying power. 

Mr. Corbaley yesterday said that we 
were rapidly going in the direction of 
chain development, that it meant that 
70 per cent of the food distribution 
would be through chain outlets. That 
leaves 30 per cent as unit outlets. I 
don’t know what the ultimate per cent 
will be, but the main result is clearly 
indicated. That is, we are going to have 
to sell our products, a large part of 
them, through large buyers. 

Very briefly on trends in wholesal- 
ing, I want to refer to the large mer- 
gers, or, consolidations that have taken 
place. These mergers, such as are ex- 
emplified by the Borden Company, the 
Standard Brands and General Foods, 
represent a new theory of merchandis- 
ing, a theory of sale direct to the re- 
tailer of a large line of products rather 
than the old alignment of specialized 
manufacture, wholesale-retail distribu- 
tion. 

“New Competition” a Factor. 

The thing that concerns us, perhaps, 
most at the moment is that one of these 
large consolidations has gone into the 
meat business, at least, on an experi- 
mental basis, and it means, therefore, 
we are facing from a wholesale stand- 
point a new type of competition. I don’t 
think it is anything we need be con- 
cerned about, because after all there is 
lots of room for various types of dis- 
tributors, and ability rather than im- 
mense capital resources or prestige 
through advertising or for any other 
reason, is the thing that will ultimately 
govern who will have the major part 
of the business. 

The first thing I want to mention is 
the trend affecting the way in which we 
must purchase our raw material. Up 
to the present time there has developed 
in the United States cooperative mar- 
keting organizations that handle today 
approximately 25 per cent of all of the 
farm products. That development has 
occurred without any particular en- 
couragement from the Government 
other than that given by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the state 
agricultural colleges. 

There has been no Government aid 
by and large beyond that, but we are 
in a new era since the passage of the 
Farm Marketing Act and the appoint- 
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ment of the Federal Farm Board. The 
Federal Farm Board, in effect, is a third 
party set up by the Government to pro- 
mote the marketing of farm products 
to farm owned and farmer controlled 
organizations. It has at its command 
the entire resources of the Government. 
Organized Livestock Marketing Coming. 

There are today more than 6,000 em- 
ployes engaged in the states relations 
service, that is, the service that sup- 
plies county agents and other agricul- 
tural extension workers. 

By a recent press notice we are in- 
formed that the extension organization 
as a whole is practically at the com- 
mand of the Federal Farm Board to 
use in carrying out its purposes. This 
means, of course, a tremendous in- 
crease, a tremndous impetus to coop- 
erative marketing. The net result of 
that, certainly, points to the necessity 
in the future of packers dealing with 
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men who represent groups of producers 
rather than dealing with the buying 
situation as it has been in the past. It 
certainly is a development of real sig- 
nificance for this industry. 

What do these things mean as far as 
the packing industry is concerned? It 
means, first, to summarize, that our 
products must be sold through organi- 
zations representing groups of distribu- 
tors in large part. It means that in 
the changing set up of wholesale distri- 
bution we have a new type of competi- 
tion that we haven’t heretofore had in 
the meat business. 

Success Depends on Personnel. 

As far as the purchase of our raw 
materials is concerned there, unques- 
tionably, are coming very great changes 
as a result of the Farm Marketing Act 
and the policies of the Federal Farm 
Board, What those changes will be it 
would be useless for me to speculate 
on at this time, but they are here with 
us and they are very significant. 

What is there to do to meet these 
changes? Very obviously they are most 
significant and it seems to me that it 
is very, very evident we are going to 
have to make very decided readjust- 
ments ir. our methods of doing business 
in the years to come to accommodate 
ourselves to these changes. 

In making these readjustments, it 
seems to me, there are two things of 
outstanding importance. First, an in- 
ternal matter, within the company it- 
self. And I refer to personnel, because 
after all is said and done the success 
of any institution depends on the ability 
of the people that are running it. 

We are moving at a pretty rapid 
pace today and if we don’t have the 
ability to meet the new situation we 
just can’t expect to emerge successfully. 
So I think these changes do put a new 
emphasis on the personnel side of the 
business. Secondly, it is very clear that 
there has come to this industry as has 
come to many industries a situation that 
calls for a greater degree of statesman- 
ship than has heretofore existed. 

It is very, very evident that a high 
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degree of statesmanship is necessary 
in adjusting this industry, not onl 
within itself, but adjusting it to accorc 
with these other groups which hav< 
come into the merchandising picture the 
last few years. It is hard to be very 
specific about that, but it seems to me 
we have a good place to start within 
our own ranks in supporting and seeing 
how much of a success we can make 
of the Trade Practice Conference. 


Industry Must Meet Conditions. 


As regards our adjustment with 
these other groups, such as chain 
stores, voluntary chains and the others, 
it seems to me that this industry, as 
well as other manufacturing industries, 
will have to develop a more accommo- 
dating attitude, a greater willingness to 
reciprocate and to meet the situation on 
a basis that is to the interest of the 
whole industry. That is the last thought 
| want to leave with you. 

Five years from now this convention 
will meet again and at that time the 
status of this industry will be some- 
thing different from what it is today. 
We will either be occupying a stronger 
place in the whole food industry or the 
opposite. That is certain. I think the 
position in which we find ourselves five 
years from now will be a measure of 
the ability of the management in the 
several packing companies and, also, a 
measure of the statesmanship of the in- 
dustry as a whole in adjusting itself 
to changing business and to a changing 
world. (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN WOODS: Gentlemen, 
you realize why we wanted Mr. Kear- 
ney to repeat the talk he gave at the 
sectional meetings. He has added a 
general viewpoint to the specific dis- 
cussions which preceded his in this fact- 
facing session. With the indulgence of 
Dr. Mohler, who has very generously 
permitted us to run over about a half 
hour, we shall have a brief summary 
of the talks that have been made, be- 
fore we adjourn for the Trade Prac- 
tice Conference. 

For about five minutes or so, Mr. 
Snyder, Batchelder & Snyder Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., the Chairman of the Board, 
who is identified, also, with some of 
these movements which have been in- 
dicated to you here this morning as be- 
ing of great significance will give you 
his viewpoint and his focus on the 
papers that have been presented. Mr. 
Snyder. 


Summation 
By F. S. Snyder. 

1 don’t know how to get under way 
to attempt to discuss with you profit- 
ably in five minutes these four papers 
which have occupied an hour and a 
half. Perhaps, I can suggest two or 
three high points which may be useful 
to you as they have been to me in 
clearing my own mind upon this gen- 
eral subject. 

We celebrated yesterday the develop- 
ment of the electric light. It started 
originally in a bottle. It was highly 
significant. Every speaker has made 
clear that his own mind is that we are 
on the eve of highly important changes. 
I am sure that is true. 

Some several years ago at a regional 
meeting in Philadelphia I ventured to 
unburden my mind of a prophecy, and 
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in a twenty minute discussion said | 
felt that within a few years the chain 
stores would be distributing fresh meat. 
I very well recall the look of amaze- 
ment upon the face of the audience as 
I made those statements. One packer 
afterward at the close of the meeting 
said, “Mr. Snyder, I want you to come 
over here. I want to talk to you some 
more about that notion of yours.” So 
we sat down and talked for some twenty 
minutes more about the notion. 


Industry Facing New Situation. 


It was perfectly obvious that when 
the country had been covered by gro- 
cery stores and nearly every village, 
and the principal streets of the larger 
cities occupied, and when a few of them 
had put in bacon, that the next move- 
ment would be to spread their overhead 
and supply the family more nearly than 
they had before. It was inescapable. 
Within two or three years it became 
a fact. 

We are facing a new situation now 
and let me say I think it is going to be 
highly advantageous to the packers of 
this country, because they are going to 
introduce a new connection between 
their packing houses and package goods 
direct to the consumer on a basis very 
much superior to anything which has 
already existed. They are going to 
lower the absolute cost to the buyer. 
That, also, is very easily within the 
purview of the situation as it now ex- 
ists. 

The list is going to be very much 
wider of goods which are sold under 
these new plans of distribution. The 
percentage of loss is inevitably going 
to be reduced. 

When I took some green peas which 
had been frozen within two hours of 
the time they were taken from the pod, 
and realized, first, that they had saved 
half of the freight by saving all the 
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pulp, and recognized, second, that they 
yad stopped the conversion of sugar 
ind had laid those aside, so that in 
‘Shree months my wife could take them, 
pen up a pint box of shelled peas and 
chrow them into a pot and serve them 
in twenty minutes with a flavor equal 
to that which would have existed in 
those same peas had they been picked 
from our own garden and our own vines, 
I said, “What hope is there for a situa- 
tion which doesn’t recognize that as a 
fact?” 
Living Habits Changing. 


When the French Government early 
in the 19th century developed the prin- 
ciple of canning as a result of its 
awards held out to the public and can- 
ning became a fact, it didn’t destroy 
other kinds of business, but it en- 
croached tremendously upon it. Now 
this situation will similarly encroach. 

Our habits are changing much. Years 
ago we sent nearly 90 per cent of our 
goods by freight. Today with express 
rates relatively higher we are sending 
more than 60 per cent by express. It 
doesn’t reach there in any better shape, 
relatively, than before but the public is 
willing to pay the price for speed. You 
know, we are all running automobiles 
for freight deliveries where it costs us 
more per hundred, even including the 
speed, but we are doing it because the 
demand for quicker service is there and 
the willingness of the customer to pay 
for it. We are in the midst of this 
period of evolution, 

1 ought to say to you, also, with re- 
spect to the practice of the situation 
regarding freezing: when I went down 
to Gloucester as the official head of a 
delegation of experts, largely from Chi- 
cago, to investigate the Birdseye proc- 
ess I was from Chicago, or Missouri, 
or some other place, with a question 
mark in mind. Before I got through 
the situation I realized here was some- 
thing new. 


Quick Meats Good. 


I had made hundreds of experiments 
myself with regard to freezing, but I 
found that here was something I didn’t 
know about, and yet last week to in- 
form myself on a severe test I took a 
prime loin of beef, fresh pork loin, a 
fresh lamb rack—double rack—and cut 
them in pieces, except I reserved enough 
to be re-cut for the conclusion of my 
experiment. I took porterhouse steaks 
and froze them at ten below zero in 
public freezers in two inch packages. 

I put two more through the quick 
freezing process, the double plate proc- 
ess, froze them in a couple of hours, 
of course, but reserved them until the 
others were ready. Then the morning 
of the third day I took those in my 
office, kept them for five or six hours 
at a temperature of 70. 

I found with respect to pork loin that 
it had about one-third the leakage in a 
temperature of 70 in the Birdseye proc- 
ess that I found in the other process. 
I found, also, the same thing true with 
respect to lamb rack, some _ leakage. 
With respect to the steak there was no 
difference whatever, between the fresh 
steak which I had cut at that moment 
and brought up for the purpose from 
the same loin. I found there was no 
difference between the fresh and the 
Birdseye process. There was about 
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three times as much leakage with the 
other processes. 

New Distribution Methods Coming. 

Of course, this type of distribution 
which excludes loss because it is eco- 
nomically sound is bound to come in, 
because it takes advantage of the sea- 
sonal-advantage, because it irons out 
the possibility of loss. It has got to 
come in in some form, but, also, it is a 
complement of this matter, it is per- 
fectly certain we are going to put in 
freezers in the retail plant, and those 
freezers can be used on a counterfeit 
basis. 

The individual who has a freezer can 
cut up some stuff himself and put it in 
there. He will have an inferior freez- 
er, but in the long run education will 
take place, so that the recognition of 
some type of freezing process will pro- 
duce the superior type of goods which 
may be preserved indefinitely in those 
freezers and dispensed conveniently. 
When that is done that type of freezer 
may have a hundred different items. 

We will probably put fifty different 
items of beef, lamb and veal in a freez- 
er of that character to cover the normal 
requirements of the normal household. 
If you add to that the frozen eggs that 
you are going to find, the strawberries, 
the raspberries and the fish of various 
sorts, you will find you will have a 
package store out of which a certain 
line of merchandise will be permanently 
dispensed. That won’t exclude the 
others. It will be a very slow process. 
It will be a process of evolution, but 
the result, as I see it, will be a revolu- 
tion and I think we should take ad- 
vantage of it. I think the net result 
as a whole is going to work out ad- 
vantageously to the packers of the 
country. I thank you. (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN WOODS: We are 
obliged to Mr Snyder and appreciate 
the summation. 

(The meeting adjourned at 
thirty-five o’clock.) 

Report of the Trade Practice Con- 
ference appears on page 164 of this 
issue. 
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Fourth Session 
Tuesday, October 22, 1929. 


The meeting convened at two-thirty 
o’clock, Mr. Thomas E. Wilson, Chair- 
man of the Institute Plan Commission, 
presiding. 


Trends in Research 
By Thomas E. Wilson. 

With one exception—the address by 
Mr. Stefansson—the talks at this ses- 
sion will describe work carried on dur- 
ing recent months under the guidance 
of the Institute Plan Commission. 

Just seven years ago, in this room, 
the members of the Institute approved 
the Institute Plan, which I had the 
honor of proposing. Under this plan, 
It was proposed that the Institute 
should become a combined trade asso- 
ciation, educational institution, research 
institute and industrial museum. 
Although the program this afternoon 
covers only a part of the activities car- 
ried on under this plan, it will give you 
a good idea, I believe, of the extensive 
program being conducted and of the 
splendid results achieved. 

Before calling on these speakers, 
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however, I wish to review briefly the 
Institute Plan program as a whole so 
that your memory may be refreshed as 
to the many activities which the plan 
embraces. 

Institute Plan Program. 

First of all, I wish to refer to the 
Institute’s extensive educational pro- 
gram. As in previous years, evening 
courses, home study courses and full- 
time residence courses were conducted 
by the Institute of Meat Packing at the 
University of Chicago. The Institute 
of Meat Packing operates under the 
joint auspices of the University and the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 

Since the training program was 
inaugurated, six years ago, there have 
been more than 5,000 registrations in 
courses held by, or with the cooperation 
of, the Institute of Meat Packing and 
the Institute’s Department of Industrial 
Education. Many men already employed 
in the industry have received an oppor- 
tunity to supplement their practical ex- 
perience with well-planned study. The 
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interest which these men have taken in 
the courses has been most encouraging. 


Courses Well Attended. 

The resident course at the University 
has attracted a high grade of students, 
most of whom have entered the indus- 
try upon completing their work. 

Evening courses and plant conference 
groups were held in several cities out- 
side Chicago. The attendance and 
interest has been gratifying. 

However, a satisfactory enrollment is 
not the sole object of this program. 
The instruction must be worthwhile, if 
the courses are to serve a good pur- 
pose. We have been fortunate in 
obtaining, both from the industry and 
the University, men who are exceed- 
ingly well qualified to lead the instruc- 
tion. The assistance of these men is 
gratefully appreciated. 
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The development of sound text ma- 
terial also is essential to the success of 
these courses. 

Published Texts. 

Suitable material was exceedingly 
scarce when this program was begun. 
Since then there have been written and 
published ten mimeographed and 
printed texts, five of which were com- 
pleted during this last year. These 
texts are serving a double purpose. 

In addition to serving as_ instruc- 
tional material, the volumes are being 
used at the plants of member com- 
panies for reference purposes. Packers 
who are not putting the volumes to this 
use will find it very desirable to do so. 
The material is especially valuable for 
giving new employees a basic under- 
standing of the industry. 


Economic Research. 


I wish to refer next to the important 
economic research on subjects of impor- 
tant interest to the packing industry 
and to the public. The research was 
undertaken by the University during 
the past year on funds supplied jointly 
by the Institute and other agencies. 
Mr. Filbey, Director of the Institute of 
Meat Packing, will report briefly at this 
session on the studies and some of the 
findings. 

Reports on one study—devoted to the 
merchandising of meat products— 
already have been issued to member 
companies. These reports, prepared by 
Professor E. L. Rhoades, Assistant 
Director of the Institute of Meat Pack- 
ing, discussed the relation of chain 
stores to the meat packing industry. 
Professor Rhoades will discuss these 
findings this afternoon. More than 
$40,000 was appropriated for the studies 
involved. The Institute contributed 
$12,000. 


Outstanding Events. 

| believe the Commission can point 
with pride to its work, on behalf of the 
Institute, on the Conference of Major 
Industries and the Dinner to Pioneers 
of American Industry, which were held 
one year ago in New York City at the 
time of the Institute’s annual conven- 
tion. These outstanding events were 
held under the auspices of Columbia 
University and the Institute, with the 
cooperation of the Merchants Associa- 
tion of New York and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York. 

The Conference was a splendid suc- 
cess. The speakers included the fol- 
lowing outstanding industrial leaders: 
Myron C. Taylor, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the United States 
Steel Corporation; Harold H. Swift. 
Vice President of Swift & Company; 
C. F. Kettering, President of the Gen- 
eral Motors Research Corporation; 
Walter S. Gifford, President of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company; Frank B. Noyes, President 
of the Associated Press; and Charles E. 
Mitchell, President of the National City 
Bank. 

Pioneers Honored. 

The Pioneers’ dinner was indeed an 
impressive affair. A notable gathering 
of business men paid due honor to sev- 
en great pioneers—Henry Ford, Thom- 
as A. Edison, Julius Rosenwald, Harvey 
S. Firestone, Orville Wright, Charles 
M. Schwab, and George Eastman. I 
feel certain that these guests of honor 
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truly appreciated the honor done to 
them, and I know that those who at- 
tended speak only with enthusiasm of 
this memorable event. 

The speakers of the evening—Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Lord Melchett, 
and Charles M. Schwab, together with 
the Chairman of the gathering, Oscar 
G. Mayer—added much to the enjoy 
ment of the occasion with their inspir 
ing remarks. 

Curing Methods Studied. 

In accordance with the recommenda 
tion made by Mr. Woods at the conven- 
tion last year, the Institute’s technical 
staff has given emphatic attention dur- 
ing the year to a study of curing meth- 
ods, for the purpose of shortening the 
time required to cure meats. 

Dr. W. Lee Lewis, Director of the 
Department of Scientific Research, and 
H. D. Tefft, Director of the Department 
of Packinghouse Practice and Research 
have devoted a considerable portion of 
their time to the study of this problem 
and Dr. C. Robert Moulton, Director 
of the Department of Nutrition, also 
has given it some attention when his 
other tasks permitted. There has been 
some very definite progress. Dr. Lewis 
will report to you in detail on the prog- 
ress which has been made. 

New Process Tried. 

The Committee on Packinghouse 
Practice, of which Mr. S. C. Frazee is 
Chairman, like the Committee on Scien- 
tific Research, co-operated in an ad- 
visory capacity in the research on cur- 
ing and, in addition, continued its valu- 
able work of investigating new proc- 
esses proposed for possible use in our 
industry. 

The quick-freezing of meats, a new 
method of deheading hogs, methods of 
tanning pigskins, and other proposals 
were investigated. As a result of one 
of these investigations, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry will be requested to 
permit the use of a new method ot de- 
heading dressed hogs. Several impor- 
tant surveys of operating practices 
also were made by this Committee. 

Packinghouse Practice Series. 

The Committee on Recording, of 
which Mr. R. F. Eagle is Chairman, 
completed the editing of the fifth vol- 
ume in the series on packinghouse 
practice. This volume is entitled “In- 
edible By-Products.” Copies already 
have been made available to member 
companies. Previous volumes of this 
series already issued are “Pork Opera- 
tions,” “Beef, Mutton, and Veal Oper- 
ations,” “Manufacturing Operations,” 
and “Operating Service and Control.” 
The Committee is now working on a 
revised edition of “Pork Operations,” in 
order to bring this material strictly 
up-to-date. Improvements come fast, 
even in our highly efficient plants, and 
they are being recorded for member 
companies. 

These volumes, as I mentioned pre- 
viously, serve as text material for stu- 
dents in the Institute of Meat Packing 
and in educational classes in other 
cities, in addition to serving as refer- 
ence books for our plants. 

Devices Investigated. 

The Committee on Engineering and 

Experimentation, of which Mr. H. J. 


Koenig is Chairman, has investigated 
promising devices and processes, in- 
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cluding automatic recording scales, car- 
icing procedure, a beef-splitter, results 
of the operation of insulated and re 
frigerated trucks, and a_hide-skinning: 
knife. The Committee is working at 
the present time on the development of 
several new and improved devices which 
will be welcomed by the industry. Close 
attention is being paid to all new de- 
velopments which seem to warrant the 
attention of the industry. 


Slaughtering Methods Studied. 


The Committee on Improved Methods 
of Slaughtering, of which Mr. Koenig 
also is Chairman, has studied carefully 
several proposals for improving slaugh- 
tering methods and has_ sponsored 
awards for improved methods of pen- 
ning the animals in connection with the 
new method of slaughtering on which 
the committee has been working. No 
awards have yet been made in this con- 
test. ae 

The Committee’s work is still in the 
experimental stage, but there have been 
some promising developments. In fact, 
the officers of the American Humane 
Association, who formerly _ severely 
criticized the slaughtering methods em- 
ployed, have been much interested in 
our work. The new method was dem- 
onstrated for the benefit of Dr. Row- 
ley, Chairman of the Committee on 
slaughterhouse reform. 


Standardization of Equipment. 


The Committee on Standardization, 
of which W. H. Kammert is Chairman, 
compiled during the year a pamphlet 
containing all Institute Standards is- 
sued in the past for packinghouse 
equipment and supplies. Some of the 
Standards were revised in the light of 
recent developments, and several new 
sets of standards were approved dur- 
ing the year. This work, which makes 
possible a genuine dollars-and-cents 
savings to the industry—to each of us 
—deserves the interest and support of 
every packer. 

The Committee on Accident Preven- 
tion, of which N. F. Brainard is Chair- 
man, although appointed this year for 
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the first time, went into action rapidly 
with “literature” on the accident prob- 
lem. Several bulletins containing val- 
uable information were issued to mem- 
ber companies during the year. With 
proper support from this industry, this 
Committee should accomplish much in 
the future. 


Awards for Ideas. 


The report of the Special Committee 
on Awards will be made at this session 
by Mr. H. P. Henschien, Chairman of 
the Committee. Every year, these 
awards for practical packinghouse 
ideas have helped to stimulate em- 
ployees of the industry to perfect new 
methods and new equipment. The en- 
tries in the 1929 contest, I am told, 
equalled the high standard of previous 
years. You can judge for yourselves 
in a little while how productive the 
awards have been. 

The Committee on Scientific Re- 
search, of which L. M. Tolman is 
Chairman, has continued a number of 
important activities. The Institute’s 
Service Laboratory, which operates 
under the guidance of this Committee, 
has just completed its busiest and most 
successful year. 


Service Laboratory. 


The volume of business being han- 
dled by this laboratory shows clearly 
that there is a real need for such a 
service. The laboratory was_ estab- 
lished in the belief that the industry 
would welcome accurate, reliable, and 
economical analytical service for plant 
control and sales purposes. The re- 
sults have been most gratifying. 

Several research projects of special 
importance have been conducted in the 
Research Laboratory of the Institute, 
at the University of Chicago, with 
which you gentlemen were kind enough 
to associate my name. One of these 
studies is concerned primarily with the 
stability of lard. Definite progress has 
been made and the results will be 
made to member companies as early as 
a report consistently can be issued. 


Studies in Lard. 


A method has been developed in this 
study for measuring the stability of 
lard. By means of this device, it is 
possible to measure the effect of the 
various steps in the manufacture of 
lard on stability. Bleaching, caustic 
refining, and steam deodorizing have 
been studied with respect to their effect 
on the stability and quality of the 
product. 

A bulletin on the lard research will 
be issued to the membership. Another 
study of lard is being conducted at the 
University of Minnesota under a full- 
time fellowship maintained by the In- 
stitute. The baking facilities available 
for the study are most helpful in cor- 
relating stability and baking tests. 


Spoilage Prevention. 


The study of spoilage prevention, 
being conducted under the Arthur 
Lowenstein Fellowship in the Research 
Laboratory, also has progressed in a 
satisfactory manner. Important ob- 
servations have been made regarding 
the effect of the temperature in the 
curing cellar on the growth of ham 
souring organisms, and certain definite 
recommendations will be passed on to 
member companies in the near future. 
For one thing, it will be suggested 
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that packers control the temperature 
of their curing cellars with greater 
accuracy and that constancy of tem- 
perature is a vital factor in the pre- 
vention of ham souring. 

In addition, there has been a study 
of discolorations in products such as 
sausages and boiled hams. The find- 
ings were reported to member com- 
panies within the year in bulletins 
issued by the Department of Scientific 
Research. 

Research Efficient and Economical. 

And now, in conclusion, may I say 
that the Institute of American Meat 
Packers is engaged on a program of 
research and education of which any 
industry might well be proud. Twelve 
technical men are working on your 
products or your problems. It is true 
that other associations and individual 
concerns are conducting more expen- 
sive and more extensive research ac- 
tivities. The packing industry, how- 
ever, in my opinion, is attacking its 
more important problems in an efficient 
and economictl manner and is being 
repaid richly for its investment in 
money and time. 

I mention the time invested for it 
is indeed an important factor. The 
Committees which function as a part 
of the Institute Plan Commission num- 
ber among their membership a group 
of research leaders whose time is in- 
valuable. These men have worked 
industriously and most capably for the 
industry as a whole. They have shared 
their hard-won knowledge with us all, 
and it is fitting that we all should 
duly appreciate this fact. 

Now, I shall call on men associated 
with some of the projects I have dis- 
cussed to give you more specific infor- 
mation on the results obtained. The 
first of these is Mr. H. P. Henschien, 
Chairman of the Special Committee on 
Awards, who will announce the names 
of the winners of the awards for prac- 
tical packinghouse ideas. 

Prizes for Practical Ideas. 


H. P. HENSCHIEN: The results 
from the prize contest this year have 
been satisfactory to the Committee on 
Awards. We received thirty-five en- 
tries and have awarded six prizes and 
ten certificates of merit. The Institute 
gave us $1,000 in prize money and dis- 
tribution of this money was left to the 
judgment of the committee. We have 
considered carefully the actual prac- 
tical value of the prize winning entries 
and have based our awards accord- 
ingly. 

This year there was no one outstand- 
ing entry which deserved a large cash 
award and, therefore, we decided to 
spend only $700 of the money which 
was given to us. 

Curing Sausage Casings. 

The first prize of $200 was awarded 
to P. T. Long of Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Long succeeded in taking a 
common centrifugal wringer, such as is 
used in laundries, and applied this to 
the curing and salting of casings. By 
his method, a process which ordinarily 
takes from seven to eight days to com- 
plete, is now being completed in three 
minutes, and, strange to say, the results 
are better than those obtained by the 
old method of dry salting in wooden 
bins and boxes. 

Bacon Smoking Farm. 

The second prize, $150, was awarded 

to A. N. Benn of Hammond & Company, 
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Chicago. Mr. Benn has invented a new 
way of smoking bacon in a mold instead 
of hanging it up on ordinary combs. 
He puts it in a galvanized iron mold 
which shapes it almost to any mold 
wanted. The appearance is very much 
improved and there are no comb marks. 
The sections are square and lend them- 
selves much better to slicing. 


Casing Measuring Machine. 


The third prize, $100, was awarded 
to William Miller of Cudahy Packing 
Company, Kansas City. Mr. Miller de- 
veloped an electrically driven machine 
for measuring casings. This machine 
is the result of five years’ experience 
and seems to be foolproof in that it is 
equipped with an automatic measuring 
attachment and counter. It is a prac- 
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tical and simple device, which can be 
depended upon to do the work it is 
supposed to do. 


Safety Bowl for Sausage Hasher. 

The fourth prize, also $100, was 
awarded to T. P. Middleton of Swift & 
Company, National Stockyards, Illinois. 
Mr. Middleton invented a new safety 
type bowl for a sausage hasher. The 
committee was told that Swift & Com- 
pany considered this bowl much supe- 
rior to anything now in the market, and 
one of the most dangerous machines 
around the packing house. Anything 
that can be done to eliminate accidents 
from this type of machine is worthy of 
everybody’s consideration. 

Loin-Pulling Knife. 

The fifth prize of $50 was awarded 
to W. A. Schwerin of Charles Wolff 
Packing Company, Topeka, Kan. Mr. 
Schwerin developed a loin-pulling knife 
to be used on the cutting floor. It has 
detachable handles, is a simple little 
tool which can be used by everybody, 
and it saves a part of the cost of re- 
placing these little tools on the cutting 
floor. 
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Mr. Schwerin also received a $100 
prize for the best presented entry. If 
any of the prize winners are here today 
I should like to have them step up to 
give us a chance to see them and also 
to get their prizes. 

These prize winners were then intro- 
duced to the convention. 


CHAIRMAN WILSON: I am sure 
you gentlemen would want to express 
your appreciation to Mr. Henschien for 
his splendid service in this respect and 
also your congratulations to the win- 
ners. I think you were impressed, as I 
was, with the sentiment this gentleman 
expressed. This is something we are 
trying to develop in this industry, and 
these events are helping to do it. It is 
a fine spirit, and we think it will grow 
and increase and further develop if we 
can get back into the innermost depths 
of this industry such enthusiasm as this 
gentleman has expressed. We are well 
along the way to progress and we are 
very grateful to him and to all of these 
men for what they have done. 

We will next hear from W. Lee 
Lewis, the Director of Scientific Re- 
search at the Institute. He will discuss 
with us the progress that has been 
made on time-saving curing. 


Shortening the Cure of Hams 
By W. Lee Lewis. 


What I have to say might be said 
under the title “Quicker and Better 
Hams.” At least that is our goal, al- 
though I would not claim we have 
achieved it yet. We have been able 
to produce a good smoked ham of com- 
mercial quality in twenty-one days, and 
even if not a single packer adopts the 
cure, the underlying principles will be 
applied in varying degree to make a 
milder ham in a shorter time than is 
now employed. 


Individuality in Curing. 


Even if we could develop specific di- 
rections for commercial boiling in 
seven days, they would not be generally 
adopted without modification. Trade de- 
mands vary too greatly. Some hams 
must be held and shipped, others are 
used up locally. Some are sold smoked; 
others are sold baked or boiled. A 
standard uniform cure would not be de- 
sirable for the further reason that it 
would take all the individuality out of 
the business, so far as curing hams is 
concerned. 

Nevertheless, every study that is 
made on curing marks an advance in 
the science and art of curing meat. It 
means a clearer knowledge of what goes 
on in the curing vat and how better to 
control it. 


The Indispensable Nitrite. 


Witness the example of nitrite. The 
possible substitution of nitrite for salt- 
peter came about from the scientific 
knowledge that saltpeter must be 
changed into nitrite before it can be 
effective. 

When we were first authorized to use 
nitrite, packers hailed it as a cure for 
all curing troubles. There was some 
disappointment and loss of product. 
Then the approach became more ra- 
tional, and today in many plants nitrite 
has become an invaluable agent in cur- 
ing, making for better color control, a 
milder ham cured in a shorter time. 
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Without nitrite, any really short cure 
would have been an impossibility. 
Flexibility Needed. 

In my judgment, what the curer of 
meat needs is not so much this cure or 
that, as a control of his curing that 
will make for flexibility. It might be 
desirable under certain market condi- 
tions to get the hams out of the cellar 
as quickly as possible. Under other con- 
ditions the cellar must be used for stor- 
age. An ideal flexible cure would make 
it possible to cure a smoked ham in 
two to three weeks and a boiled ham in 
seven to ten days. In addition, it 
should supply a manner of holding or 
back-packing that would permit pulling 
these hams without deterioration in 
from two to three times the original 
curing period stated. 

The Economics of a Short Cure. 

The economic advantages of a short 
cure, or better, of a fiexible cure, are 
rather obvious. From 60 to 65 per cent 
of the dressed weight of a hog is sub- 
mitted to a processing that requires 
from thirty to ninety days. This creates 
a spread between purchase and sale, 
both as to requirements and _ price, 
which introduces another hazard 
the business. If meat generaliy could 
be cured in a shorter time, less build- 
ing space would be required, advantage 
could be taken of favorable turns in the 
market, and future sales requirements 
need not be forecast so far in advance. 

A short cure adjusted to a holding 
procedure that would not change a 
good product would give the packer of 
meat a flexible control of his curing and 
place him in a more strategic relation 
to his market. 

The Requirements of a Good Cured 

Ham. 

The requirements of a good cured 
ham are: 

(a) It must keep. 

The requirements vary greatly in 
this respect from the boiled ham dis- 
tributed locally and immediately from 
the company’s own retail store to the 
smoked ham for export to distant 
places. For this reason alone we need 
full knowledge about curing, and many 
types of cures leading to great flex- 
ibility. 

Technically, we rely upon the con- 
serving properties of salt and smoke 
as well as the drying effect of the 
heat in smoking to keep a cured prod- 
uct. Nitrate has somewhat more con- 
serving action than salt but is present 
only in small amounts, and more re- 
cently in the Institute’s Research Lab- 
oratory we have demonstrated the 
marked conserving action of even 
traces of nitrite. 

Color Uniformity. 

(6) It must have a uniform, 
pink color. 

Generally speaking, our predilections 
for certain colors in foods have no ra- 
tional basis. It is not apparent why 
saltpeter was first used in curing meat. 
It was more probably for the keeping 
effect than the color effect. The latter 
was probably incidental. However, 
cured meats must have a pink color 
that will survive cooking, and no man- 
ufacturer dares sail in the face of this 
tradition. It is not apparent that the 
fixed pink color, in itself, affects the 
taste or nutritive value of the product 
in any manner. 
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Of the entire composite of changes 
which we designate “curing,” this col- 
or fixation took the most time under 
classical curing methods. 

Ingredients Uniformly Distributed. 

Formerly, when the ham had a color 
throughout that would not fade on 
cooking, it was considered “cured.” 
With nitrite, that no longer stands in 
the way of flexible cures. We guar- 
antee to produce fixed color in a ham 
in three days. 

(c) Distribution of the curing in- 
gredients must be reasonably uniform. 

This follows from the foregoing 
statement of the effects of these cur- 
ing ingredients. A ham below 2 per 
cent in salt near the bone and over 
6 per cent near the surface will spoil 
inside in smoke and be too salty on 
the outside to eat. At present we 
oversalt the outside in order to drive 
enough salt inside, and then “soak” 
out the outside excess of salt. We 
should get away from soaking, so cur- 
ing that it will be necessary only to 
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wash the surface of the hams with 
cold water. 

Uniformity of Texture and Flavor. 

Similarly, we must have uniform 
color, free from pale areas and spots. 
This means uniform distribution of 
the color-fixing agents. 

(d) The texture 
moist or too dry. 

The control of this is still beyond 
us to a considerable degree. 

(e) It must have the unique cured 
flavor. 

Not knowing what produces flavor 
we are not in a position to control it. 
We do know the development of flavor 
takes time. The natural flavor of the 
meat and the taste of salt, sugar and 
possibly nitrate are obvious and con- 
stant factors in flavor, but whether 
the unique cured flavor is the result 
of a peculiar fermentation either bac- 
terial or caused by native enzymes, 
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whether it is due to the reaction of 
the curing ingredients on the meat, we 
do not know. 

Public Wants Mild Ham. 

There are, moreover, no _ absolute 
criteria of flavor or of what the pub- 
lic wants. Certain it is that the ham 
business has been hurt by putting out 
for a long time a ham that was too 
salty and required parboiling before 
frying. This took out the flavor as 
well as the salt. This practice, to- 
gether with dogging shrink on com- 
mercially boiled hams, thereby under- 
cooking them, has turned the consumer 
away from hams. The present trend 
is decidedly toward mild hams. 

Means of Arriving at a Shori Cure. 

With these minimum requirements 
of a good ham before us, what are 
the tools with which we may work to- 
ward such an end? 

(a) We can cure from the inside 
as well as the outside and so hasten 
penetration and facilitate distribution. 
this means heavier pumping, care- 
fully placed and carried out with ex- 
actness. 

(b) We can use a heavier cover 
pickle because salt will penetrate more 
rapidly from a strong brine than a 
weak one. 

(c) Temperature would speed up 
curing but in the present state of our 
knowledge we cannot employ it for fear 
of undesirable bacterial effects. 

What Are the Hazards of a Short 

Cure? 

With these limited tools at our com- 
mand what are the obvious hazards of 
a short cure? 

(a) The development of the unique 
cured flavor. 

Not knowing what produces the 
flavor, in a specific sense, we have no 
means of controlling it. We only 
know that it takes time to develop this 
flavor and the only way to arrive at 
the minimum time necessary is to cut 
and try for it. The use of second 
pickle may be of some aid. 

(b) The redistribution of water so 
as to avoid the appearance of wetness. 
Moisture Distribution. 

The wetness or dryness of a cured 
smoked ham seems to depend upon the 
amount of pumping, the placing of the 
pump pickle, the manner of smoking 
and finally upon a varying capacity of 
the tissue to take up the pickle. 

Wet hams are not uncommon in any 
cure. The more the ham is pumped, 
however, the more likely it is to be 
wet. 

As to other requirements, we can 
get a uniform color in three days. 
Nitrite makes this possible. We have 
had no spoilage in our twenty-one day 
smoked ham cure and the even distri- 
bution of salt is a solved problem. 


Results of Studies on Shortening. 


What are the results to date of the 
Institute studies on shortening the 
cure? 

In all our experiments, with one ex- 
ception, we have used 12- to 14-lb. 
hams. This was to make data from 
different experiments comparable. In 
the beginning we used skinned hams, 
but later we used regulars, after find- 
ing that the latter were firmer. 

We have in practically all cases used 
a mixed cure, that is, nitrate and 
nitrite. We used the nitrite to speed 
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the color fixation and nitrite because 
we believe at present it affects flavor. 

Typical formulas are as follows: 

To 100° Salometer brine is added 
100 gals. for pump pickle: 

1.5 lb. sodium nitrite 
8.0 lbs. sodium nitrate 
30 lbs. sugar 
To 80° Salometer brine is added per 
100 gals. for cover pickle: 
1 lb. sodium nitrite 
4 lbs. sodium nitrate 
20 lbs. sugar 
Pumping Regulations. 

The hams were pumped once in the 
shank, three times in the body, and 
three times near the fat on the skin 
side parallel to the fat. The needle 
throws 2 oz. of pickle to the stroke 
and the pumping was so regulated as 
to leave in the ham .8 oz. to the pound. 

A ham so pumped and placed in an 
80° salometer pickle will contain suf- 
ficient salt in seven to eight days. This 
can easily be calculated, knowing the 
amount: of brine in the ham from 
pumping and the fall in the salometer 
of the cover pickle. Such a ham will 
be colored in three days. It will not, 
however, possess a unique cured flavor 
and the distribution of the curing in- 
gredients will not be uniform. 

The ham is then placed for two 
weeks in a diluted brine of 48° salom- 
eter. 

“Equilibrium” Pickle. 

This resting pickle we call the “equi- 
librium pickle” because it is of such 
a strength that there is no appreciable 
interchange of curing ingredients from 
the ham to the pickle or the reverse. 
During these two weeks the curing in- 
gredients already within the ham will 
seek a uniform distribution and a fair 
flavor is developed. The hams are 
then soaked in the usual manner and 
smoked twenty-four hours at a fairly 
high temperature. 

Under experimental conditions by 
this method we were able quite con- 
sistently to produce a good ham. The 
texture was satisfactory, the flavor 
pronounced by many as of exceptional 
quality, and the color was uniform. 
We had no spoilage. 

Tests for Flavor. 

Some of the hams produced in this 
manner were submitted to a very se- 
vere blind test. They were baked 
along with three of the best known 
brands on the market under absolutely 
uniform conditions and then scored for 
color, flavor, and texture, according to 
the Institute method, by twelve judges. 
The judges were men from the three 
plants supplying the hams and mem- 
bers of the Institute staff. Out of a 
possible hundred points, the average 
score of all the judges was 89.8 for 
the highest grade commercial hams 
and 85.3 points for the experimental 
short cure hams. The difference in 
the scores between the two classes of 
hams was chiefly with respect to flavor. 

That this question of flavor is very 
largely a matter of personal opinion, 
is evident from the fact that three of 
the twelve judges picked the short cure 
ham as having the best flavor of the 
lot and two out of the twelve ranked 
one or the other equal in flavor to 
the best. 


Resulting Shrinkage. 
The question of shrink has not been 
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studied specifically. In some experi- 
ments we finished with a gain trom 
the green hams and in others we 
showed a normal shrink. When we 
standardize our procedure, this aspect 
of the problem will be studied inten- 
sively. 

Feeling that our results were en- 
couraging at least, the cure as out- 
lined was tried out in seven membe: 
plants and the criticisms of these co- 
operating plants obtained. The prin- 
ciple and most uniform criticism was 
that the hams were not firm enough, 
particularly at the center, for a 
smoked ham. Other objections were 
that the hams were too salty and that 
they didn’t have the unique cured 
flavor. ‘lthere were no objections as 
to the color of the hams and there 
was no spoilage. 

We believe that the pumping and the 
general conduct of the experiments 
were probably not quite as exact as 
we had carried them out under ex- 
perimental conditions because on the 
whole results of the check experiments 
in the plants were not as good as our 
own results. 


Experiments for Firmness. 


The question of saltiness can easily 
be met by pumping less or diluting 
the cover pickle at an earlier date. 
The question of firmness is not so 
easily met, but by pumping less and 
using a stronger cover pickle, we are 
meeting this objection. As to flavor, 
it is difficult to establish satisfactory 
tests and standards for this quality 
of a ham. It would be unreasonable 
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to expect that hams cured in one par- 
ticular way would be satisfactory to 
everyone with respect to flavor. 

Summarizing then, we have taken 
this procedure back into our experi- 
mental laboratory with a view to meet- 
ing some of the criticisms raised in 
the check test. As we believe we have 
approached a solution of the problem, 
we will place the method in co-oper- 
ating piants for furtaer confirmation. 
We have produced some excellent 
smoked hams in twenty-one days and 
we believe that with more precision in 
curing methods, the results can b2 
duplicated by anyone interested in such 
a short cure. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: I am sure 
Dr. Lewis’ report has proved extremely 
interesting to all of us. 

Oscar G. Mayer is on the program 
to comment on this work. He has had 
a good deal of experience in this line. 
Mr. Mayer. (Applause) 


Comment on Curing 
By Oscar G. Mayer. 


I am supposed to comment upon 
what Dr. Lewis has said, but to com- 
ment on a thing that the Doctor has 
disposed of is just simply to indulge 
in a process of more or less repetition. 
I can’t say anything further on the 
subject, excepting, perhaps, to lift out 
some of the highlights that the Doctor 
has touched on. 

I am myself and always have been 
an exponent of the short cure. We 
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haven’t used the precise short cure that 
the Doctor has dwelt on in our plant, 
but something I have looked on by 
comparison quite akin to it and the 
results are very satisfactory. 

I believe the research the Doctor is 
conducting will undoubtedly, in time, 
reach through to where the industry 
will definitely come to a short cure as 
a standard practice. 

Color, Mildness, Firmness Desired. 

Now the requisites of the short cure 
—of any cure—are color, mildness and 
firmness. Those who believe that these 
qualities are inextricably associated 
with a long cure are decidedly mis- 
taken, because these things can be very 
definitely preserved in the short cure. 
In my experience I might say I believe 
that as far as flavor is concerned it 
is possible to improve flavor with the 
short cure, because the long cure in- 
volves a long penetration, a long asso- 
ciation of the meat with the brashing 
tendencies of the pickle. This has the 
effect of gradually but very positively 
extracting from the ham in the course 
of time those fine, natural juices which 
constitute the great charm of the fine 
ham flavor. 

The shorter the association of the 
ham with the curing materials, the less 
is that leeching process which is actu- 
ally what it is, a substitution of the 
pickle for these juices in the ham by 
a process of anastomosis. The less this 


takes place the finer the final out-turn 
of the ham. 
In the attainment of this cure, a 


compromise has been effected, as is so 
often the case. When this was first 
begun in the Institute there was an 
enthusiastic scramble for nitrite. Ni- 
trite was to be the panacea, the cure- 
all of our ills. After a year of hectic 
experience and some traffic with the 
grease man in connection with this 
work, we found that nitrite was not 
the final solution in itself, but like so 
many things in life, the compromise 
was the thing that worked out. 
Short Cure a Compromise. 

Dr. Lewis’ cure is a compromise from 
the standpoint of color fixation between 
nitrate and nitrite, the nitrate as an 
accelerating agent to procure color and 
the nitrite as the consistent, steadying 
part so as to avoid the catastrophes 
that might attend the use of nitrate 
alone. In that way this thing has 
been handled. 

The value of a short cure, of course, 
is many-sided. Looked at from the 
standpoint of plant savings alone, if 
permanently adopted in the industry 
it means a greatly increased capacity, 
that is, productive capacity for a given 
investment in plant and vats and what- 
ever is necessary to conduct the curing 
process. Capital charges are elimi- 
nated. Maintenance is reduced there- 
by. The inventory savings, of course, 
are tremendous under a cure of this 
sort, necessitating, perhaps, one-half— 
in some cases only one-third—of the 
amount of meat in cure which is re- 
quired under the old-line, long-cure 
processes. 

There is also a saving of interest 
charges, but more important, or 
important as any of these, is the ability 
of the packer to keep the point of 
marketing closer to the point of pur- 
chase of the raw material. This does 
away with some of the possibility of 
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those disastrous declines to which the 
packer is continually subject, especially 
in his cellar stocks. 

Cure is Flexible. 

Finally, however, I want to sound 
a note that is most important to me 
in connection with this cure. It is 
a short cure, of course, but the primary 
thing about it is that it is a flexible 
cure. It can be used to produce meats 
in a short time. On the other hand, 
the procedure is not so violent but that 
the meats once subjected to this cure 
can be left in the curing liquids for 
practically the same length of time 
that they are left when the long cure 
is being used. 

I will repeat that I believe the 
shorter the time in which a piece of 
meat can be cured, the greater is the 
preservation of the natural juices, but 
inasmuch we are used to the ex- 
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traction of those natural juices to a 
degree in the long 


cure, the flexible 
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cure which we are now discussing in 
no way impairs the ham beyond the 
point to which we are accustomed any- 
way. I like to feel that this thing is 
a very significant step in the meat 
packing industry. We need that flexi- 
bility. 

It is impossible with the handling 
of a perishable commodity, such as we 
have, to gage in-put and put-down 
exactly to out-turn. There must be 
some flexibility there. On the other 
hand, there must be turnover, and I 
believe that this research which the 
Doctor has just spoken to you about 
and which is another one of those 
beautiful developments of the Institute 
work will result in a great improve- 
ment in many angles to the packing 
industry. I thank you. (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: Our next 
speaker will talk to us on a different, 
but no less important, type of research 
work, namely, the need of research 
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work in plant operations. H. J. Koenig, 
Director, Department of Scientific Re- 
search, Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 


The Need for Research in 
Plant Operations 


By H. J. Koenig. 

A comparatively recent development 
in the packing industry is a wide-spread 
interest and activity in practical, tech 
nical and mechanical research. 

It is being realized that the packing- 
house offers a boundless field for im- 
provements in equipment, methods and 
products, and although many younger 
and smaller industries have long since 
proved the value of systematic research, 
the packing industry, as a whole, has 
been backward in availing itself of this 
important activity. 

This paper will be confined to the 
possibilities of practical research, as it 
applies to the manufacturing and pack- 
ing of meats and meat products. 

The many improvements in methods 
and equipment in our industry in the 
past few years indicate that we have 
entered upon a new era in plant opera- 
tions and one need oaly compare our 
present day killing departments with 
those of a few years ago to appreciate 
this fact. 

New Slaughtering Methods. 

In the beef-killing departments, for 
example, we find many innovations in 
the designs and construction of moving 
tables, head conveyors, power rump 
saws, carcass splitters, scribe saws and 
high pressure sprays. 

Greater innovations are yet to come 
and are now in process of development, 
starting with the driving and penning 
of the live animal and extending to 
practically every operation in the de- 
partment. The stunning and bleeding 
of live animals is now having the atten- 
tion of a special committee working 
under the direction of the Institute, and 
it is likely that methods now employed 
will undergo important changes in the 
near future. New type stunning pens 
have been designed and are being given 
a practical test. 

During the past year experiments 
have been conducted on the mechanical 
skinning of cattle on the moving chain, 
with promising results. This process, if 
worked out to a practical conclusion, 
may revolutionize present designs of 
beef- killing floors. 

Improvement in Auxiliary Departments. 

Numerous improvements have been 
accomplished in the casing, rough 
tallow, product chill-room, hide cellars, 
oleo, tanks and other auxiliary depart- 
ments of the beef-killing section. 

To a similar degree, improvements 
have been made in the hog-killing and 
auxiliary departments, and we may soon 
expect to see further developments in 
improved methods of shackling, bleed- 
ing, scalding, dehairing, singeing, shav- 
ing, heading, splitting and chilling of 
hogs. 

Moving tables, conveyors, mechanical 
knives and saws, air and water agita- 
tion of chilling tanks and other recent 
improvements in the meat product sec- 
tion have been helpful in operating this 
department more efficiently and with an 
improvement in the condtion of the 
product. 
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Probably no department in the pack- 
ing house has benefited to a greater 
extent, by the installation of improved 
machinery and methods, than the pork- 
cutting division. An enumeration of the 
various automatic devices and equip- 
ment that have been developed and put 
into practical use in this department 
recently, would make an impressive list. 

Improved Equipment. 

Quick extraction of heat from meat 
products, by special equipment designed 
to handle the products as soon as they 
are available in the killing department, 
and the immediate transfer of these 
products to the chill room has proved 
a boon in the conditioning of these 
products. The next step will be the 
development of equipment to chill meat 
products in a continuous process, so 
that they will be available for shipment 
or freezing in a comparatively short 
time after delivery from the killing de- 
partments. Such an arrangement will 
save cooling space and the labor now 
required for spreading or hanging in 
the chill room. It should also effect a 
saving and enhance the appearance and 
keeping qualities of the products. 

Considerable attention is now being 
given to the quick freezing and packag- 
ing of cut meats, such as chops, steaks 
and roasts. There appears to be con- 
siderable inquiry for meats put up in 
consumer packages, and it now remains 
for the industry to develop a process 
that will quickly freeze meats and meat 
products without appreciable damage to 
the cell structure or tissue. 

The problem confronting the meat 
packer is to find a process that will be 
adaptable to large-volume requirements 
and not be too costly from an equip- 
ment or operating standpoint. 

New and Improved Packages. 

A matter of prime importance to the 
industry is the study of papers of spe- 
cial texture adapted to the varying 
characteristics of fresh, frozen and 
cured meats and meat products and to 
the conditions under which they are pre- 
pared, stored and shipped. Of equal 
importance is a proper understanding 
of packages and containers which are 
best suited to each classification of 
product and the conditions under which 
they are prepared, stored and shipped. 

New combinations and styles of meat 
foods, new and improved packages and 
new uses for meats, meat products and 
by-products are matters of first-line im- 
portance in the industry, and much 
thought and effort are now being con- 
centrated upon these subjects. 

Progress in Research. 

Evidence of the development of new 
methods, new equipment and new prod- 
ucts in our industry is a matter of 
almost daily record, and many of the 
improvements are being accomplished 
by research and experiment carried on 
by individuals who are equipped with 
knowledge, experience and proper facili- 
ties and who are giving a major part 
of their time to this work. 

All of the matters touched upon have 
been subjects of discussion and investi- 
gation in Institute Committees during 
the past year. They indicate the many 
opportunities for well organized and 
systematic research in plant operations. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: We want to 
thank Mr. Koenig for his splendid re- 
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port, and not only for that, but also for 
the splendid service he has rendered to 
the Institute throughout the year as 
Chairman of the Engineering and Ex- 
perimental Committee. 

There is still another type of research 
that we would hear about from the next 
speaker. That has to do with the re- 
search on business problems of the 
packing industry. 

As was indicated a while ago the 
Institute and other agencies interested 
in community or social research have 
financed a program of research on 
prices of meat and demand for meat, 
on the regulations and decisions affect- 
ing the industry, on chain stores and 
the packing industry and on finance in 
the packing industry. 

Mr. Filbey, who is Director of the 
Institute of Meat Packing at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and who.vis also 
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Director of the Institute’s Department 
of Industrial Education, will describe to 
you this research program and will 
perhaps indicate to you some of its find- 
ings. (Applause) 


Research in the Business of 
Meat Packing 
By E. T. Filbey. 

We have already heard of the need 
for research in science and in plant 
operations, and the speakers have 
hinted at the probable outcome and the 
methods to be used in such investiga- 
tions. We have had enough experience 
with such research to justify a certain 
amount of confidence in these research 
workers and in the methods they em- 
ploy. 

I am to speak to you briefly about 
some research in economic and_busi- 
ness relationships—research which is 
not as generally and directly employed 
by business executives as is that which 
leads to chemical, biological or engi- 
neering control. Such research must 
be subjected to all the questioning 
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scrutiny, criticism, and probably skep- 
ticism, to which any newcomer may be 
expected to subject himself in any com- 
munity relationship. 

Need of Practical Results. 

This is especially true when the 
methods employed are not wholly ob- 
jective and when results do not always 
bring to the surface sharply defined 
and demonstrated best practices. It 
is our expectation that as our research 
proceeds we shall learn to know each 
other better, that research problems 
will be selected more and more advan- 
tageously and with greater certainty 
of immediate practical value, and that 
our methods of work will become more 
direct. 

The first of the studies undertaken 
this year had to do with the “Con- 
sumption of Meat and Meat Products,” 
with particular reference to price. 
This study was under the direction of 
Mr. John H. Cover, who was on leave 
of absence from the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, University of Pitts- 
burgh. Emphasis was placed upon the 
price factor. This was studied for the 
primary meat products in relation to 
the important meat substitutes. It is 
being interpreted in terms of the 
changing value of the dollar and also 
in relation to the supply of product 
wherever adequate statistical data are 
available. 

University Research. 

In addition to the study of “Price 
Fluctuations in Relation to the Demand 
for Meat Products,” Mr. Cover has 
directed, under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Business Research of the 
School of Business Administration of 
the University of Pittsburgh, a study 
of retail distribution of meats. One 
part of this study, “Consumer, Retailer 
and Packer Attitude toward Packaged 
Meats,” was made possible by a gen- 
erous contribution from THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONE:. Manuscript for reports 
on all these studies is now nearing 
completion and will be made available 
to members of the Institute in the 
usual manner. 

A second study under the direction 
of Mr. S. P. Meech, of the School of 
Commerce and Administration, the 
University of Chicago, has dealt with 
“Capitalization Costs and Profits in the 
Packing Industry.” In this study Mr. 
Meech has brought together the avail- 
able information which bears upon 
capital structure, the cost of long and 
short term borrowing and the profits 
earned on the respective units of cap- 
ital by companies which fall into 
selected groups. A preliminary report 
of this study is now in preparation. 


Chains Examined. 


A third study, under the direction 
of Dean W. H. Spencer, of the School 
of Commerce and Administration of 
the University of Chicago, deals with 
“Laws, Regulatory Measures and De- 
cisions in the Packing Industry.” Be- 
cause of unexpected administrative 
duties during the year, it became nec- 
essary for Dean Spencer to postpone 
the major portion of this work to the 
present year. The complete study will 
be reported on or before October 1, 
1930. 

A fourth study has had to do with 
chain stores from the point of view 
of the effect of chains on the mer- 
chandising of packinghouse products. 
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This study has been carried forward 
by Mr. E. L. Rhoades, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Meat Packing. 
Three bulletins have been published: 
“The Chain Store and the Packing In- 
dustry,” “The Management of Chain 
Meat Markets” and “Chain Stores and 
the Independent Meat Retailer.” A 
fourth, which will deal with advertis- 
ing practices of meat chains, is now 
in preparation. 

Mr. Rhoades is here and at this time 
he will discuss with you some aspects 
of the chain store situation which have 
come under his observation during the 
year and some of which have not been 
fully covered in his printed reports. 


Membership Support. 


May I take this opportunity person- 
ally to thank our member companies 
for the splendid support given us in 
the business research studies so far 
undertaken. Much of the information 
turned over to the Institute has been 
brought together by you at considera- 
ble expenditure of time and effort. 

We are here engaged in the enter- 
prise of learning something about our 
complex business structure. Your con- 
tinued cooperation and frank criticism 
will enable the technicians to perform 
their tasks acceptably. 


CHAIRMAN WILSON: Mr. Filbey 
has referred to a branch of this work 
that is being carried on under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Rhoades, Assistant Director, 
Institute of Meat Packing. Mr. Rhoades 
will now talk to us on the chain store 
as it applies to the packing industry. 
Mr. Rhoades. (Applause) 


Merchandising 


By E. L. Rhoades. 


Most of you are familiar with the 
content of these three chain-store bul- 


letins which we have published. Those | 


who have not read the bulletins have 


read reviews of them in the trade | 


press. 
What Is Going to Happen? 


These bulletins contain some statis- 
tical information on the chain meat 
trade. Some of the information is very 
helpful, some of it is inconclusive. 
What these bulletins contain are facts 
about the recent condition of the chain 
meat trade. What you really want is 
information on what is going to hap- 
pen in the future. 

I am not a prophet. I am a research 
man. You are all prophets, whether 
you wish to be or not. Your business 
decisions from day to day involve an 
inescapable element of prophesy as to 
the future of the chain meat trade. I 
have no additional facts to report to 
you, and see no reason to repeat the 
facts we have published, and yet I feel 
that there is something to be said that 
is not contained in these bulletins. I 
see in this room a great many men who 
have given me statistical information 
to-be included in these reports. 

A Forecast. 

Many of you have asked me, when I 
had finished the study to give you my 
opinion of it all, not merely figures, 
but an opinion and a forecast. I shall 
give that opinion now. Please under- 
stand that it is simply my opinion, and 
that it is not to be confused with the 
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facts as stated in these publications. 

My opinion in brief is: That the 
packing industry during the next five 
years is going to experience a very 
fundamental revolution in trade meth- 
ods and trade practices—and that the 
chains are going to be primarily re- 
sponsible for the change. I expect the 
retail meat business of the future to 
develop largely along the lines of 
chains and voluntary chains. 

Some packers are doubting whether 
or not the chain meat business will 
continue to increase as it has increased 
in the past. The increase has not been 
so rapid during the last eight months 
as it was during the preceding year, 
according to the best figures I am able 
to compile. This is interpreted by 
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some to indicate the passing beyond 
the saturation point, or as a reaction 
against over-optimistic development of 
meat chains. 


Chain Halt Only Temporary. 


Furthermore, they point to the fact 
that some chains during the past year 
have not shown satisfactory financial 
returns from the meat departments of 
their businesses. While this condition 
wey possibly indicate an approach to 
the saturation point in chain retailing, 
I am personally inclined to consider it 
as a temporary situation. All meat 
retailers have been suffering a reduc- 
tion in profits during the last two 
years and it is not strange that chains 
should share in the general depression. 

When the cycle of wholesale prices 
and the cycle of retail readjustments 
shali have brought our meat retailers 
on to a more profitable plane, we may 
expect to see the chain meat business 
expand with increasing momentum. 
Even in spite of the depression in meat 
retailing, I expect to see a more rapid 
expansion of chain business during the 
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next six months of the winter, than 
there has been during the past six 
months of the summer. 

Why Chains Will Grow. 

I base my prediction for this year 
and for the next five years, in part, up- 
on the prevailing opinion among chain 
companies that they will increase their 
meat business, but in greater part up- 
on certain fundamental efficiencies 
which I think I find in chain meat re- 
tailing. 

The chain does not require its local 
manager to be a jack-of-all-trades, such 
as real estate man, financier, credits 
bureau, architect and contractor, pur- 
chasing agent, advertising manager, 
salesman, meat cutter, accountant, win- 
dow dresser, refrigeration expert and 
philanthropist for the bums of the 
neighborhood; instead, it permits the 
man in the local store a reasonable con- 
centration of cutting, selling and dis- 
play responsibilities without the neces- 
sity of puzzling his mind day and night 
with many duties in which he is not 
expert. 

A Personnel Problem. 

Much has been said of the tremen- 
dous personnel problem that the chains 
have, which they consider to be prac- 
tically insurmountable, and which I con- 
sider to be no more insurmountable than 
conditions which you have already sur- 
mounted in your plants and in your 
sales forces. Very few of you gentle- 
men are working for yourselves whether 
you are presidents, vice-presidents} 
sales managers or office boys of your 
respective organizations, and yet I feel 
you are perhaps just as thorough and 
just as conscientious as if you owned 
them outright and completelv and had 
all of the worry and responsibilities in- 
cident to them. 

Your personal abilities may be supe 
rior to those of the average chain store 
manager but your willingness to do 
your best for your company is not 
fundamentally different from the desire 
of the chain meat manager who serves 
his company to the full extent of his 
powers. There is danger in overesti- 
mating the importance of this personnel 
problem. 

Reducing Competition. 

I would also mention the economies 
which the chain may provide in ulti- 
mately extricating the meat trade from 
the depressing and rather costly compe- 
tition in the meat market. The studies 
of Mr. Greer and others in the Institute 
have demonstrated clearly to us that 
much of our competition is uneconomic 
and results in a duplication of facilities, 
services, and costs, all of which is 
passed on with more or less success to 
the consumer. 

While the entrance of the chain into 
the market temporarily causes further 
duplication there is evidence that the 
ultimate effect of the chain system will 
be to find the most economical path 
through this competitive jungle. May 
I illustrate this point by referring to 
this chart upon which I have illustrated 
in a rather loose and inaccurate way 
two types of trade structure which I 
have found operating side by side in 
five different cities in the United States. 

Duplication of Effort. 


In one chart, a series of Hines repre- 
sents the routes of salesmen, each of a 
competitive house and each more or less 
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duplicating the efforts of the others. 
Other lines represent truck routes again 
duplicating the activity of each other, 
calling upon small stores, to leave rela- 
tively small orders of products. 

I am not attempting to show all of 
the complexity on this chart, but I have 
other lines indicating further duplica- 
tion of energy in the way of billing, 
accounting, collections, etc. A part of 
the energy illustrated on this chart is 
directed toward the selling and delivery 
of products. A part of it is used in a 
purely competitive attempt to beat the 
other fellow to it. 

Economy of Effort. 

Compared with this I have illustrated 
on the other side of the chart the same 
number of stores served from a common 
warehouse with one broad line indicat- 
ing supervisory functions. Another 
broad line represents an articulated and 
unified system of accounting, etc. A 
broad line represents the route of one 
truck which carries supplies to each of 
these stores, a large order of assorted 
products at one stop. I think there can 
be no misunderstanding in your mind 
as to which of these methods is increas- 
ing in volume and which of them is 
decreasing. 

In the illustration on the right hand 
there is one duplication which seems 
unnecessary, and probably temporary. 
It is the separate warehouse. This 
warehouse might well have been substi- 
tuted for one of the plants or branch 
houses as has been very effectively done 
in two cases and which will probably be 
more commonly done by some firms in 
the future. 


Better Cooperation Needed. 

I know there are minor faults which 
may be found with these illustrations 
and that there are some major ques- 
tions which may be raised concernmg 
them but I am personally convinced 
that the chart represents a reasonably 
accurate picture of the two systems 
which we will, in increasing measure, 
find in conflict with each other. 

I wish to call attention to the fact 
that this chart is not labeled “The Inde- 
pendent System” or “The Chain Sys- 
tem,” and with good reason. While we 
must get away as rapidly as we can 
from the complexity and duplication on 
the left, the chain is not our only salva- 
tion. Any arrangement between the 
packers and retailers, whether in volun- 
tary chains or merely as a_ better 
understanding between the two, will 
approximate the efficiency of the con- 
dition shown on the right in which large 
orders are delivered with a minimum of 
cost. That may be a pipe dream. 

Mutual Understanding. 

It may be that packers and independ- 
ent meat retailers never will understand 
or respect each other sufficiently to 
achieve this condition. Sometimes I 
think that in the present emergency the 
independent retailers are showing no 
more sympathy for the packers’ distri- 
bution problems than they have in the 
past, and that many packers are no 
more sympathetic than they have always 
been to the problems of the independent 
customers. Such retailers and such 
packers can probably not survive in the 
future against the competition shown 
on the right in the chart. 

But I am convinced that some pack- 
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ers have enough sympathy and under- 
ers are sufficiently broad-minded and 
business-like, to warrant the prediction 
that we will have in many cases the 
efficiency shown on the right of the 
chart without the sacrifice of individual 
ownership. 


Resolutions Adopted 


CHAIRMAN WILSON: Gentlemen, 
we are going to change the program 
slightly in order to dispose of some un- 
finished business of the convention, 
namely, to dispose of the resolutions 
from the Resolutions Committee and to 
dispose of the recommendation of the 
Nominating Committee. 

I am going to ask Mr. Snyder, the 
Chairman of the Institute, to take the 
chair temporarily. 
standing for the problems of the re- 
tailer, and that some independent retail- 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: Is_ the 
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Chairman of the Resolutions Committee 
ready to report? 

F. A. HUNTER (St. Louis, Mo.): 
The report of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee is as follows: 

Government Hog Reports. 

Whereas, the government hog report 
has proven highly erroneous this year, 

Be it resolved that this fact be 
brought to the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the President 
of the Institute with the comment that 
this prognostication has greatly injured 
the packing industry this year, and that 
it is hoped that predictions of this kind 
will be more nearly accurate in the 
future. 

I move the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. (Adopted.) 

Uniform State Inspection Law. 

Whereas it is equitable and fair that 
the public interest be adequately con- 
served and that all packers be subject 
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WHICH METHOD IN DISTRIBUTION IS THE BEST? 


In the first column of the chart, proceeding from the packinghouse and branch 
houses, is a series of horizontal lines representing the routes of salesmen, each of 
a competitive house. The solid lines represent truck routes calling upon small 


stores to leave relatively small orders or products. The dotted line indicates further 
duplication of energy in billing, accounting, collections, ete. 

Compared with this is the same number of stores served from a common ware- 
house with one broad line showing supervisory functions and another representing 
an articulated and uniform system of accounting, ete. 
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to such regulations as are reasonable 
and fair, whether state or federal, and 

Whereas possibility of conflict exists 
between federal and stace inspection 
laws or regulations, 

Therefore be it now resolved that the 
members of the Institute of Amevican 
Meat Packers, in convention assembled, 
declare that a uniform and adequate 
state inspection law to be enforced by 
the state and federal governments in 
cooperation is desirable; that they wil! 
support the passage in their respective 
states of such a law, and to the end of 
effecting it they expressly authorize 
the president of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, in consultation with 
the chairman of the Board of the In- 
stitute, to appoint a committee, includ- 
ing non-federa!ly inspected packers, to 
draft an appropriate measure and tuo 
work out and follow up plans for its 
passage in the different states. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 
(Adopted) 

Thanks to Government Officials. 

Whereas the Department of Agricul- 
ture through the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry has extended to the packing in- 
dustry exceedingly cordial and helpful 
cooperation in the organization of a 
Trade Practice Conference held today; 
and 

Whereas the assistance offered in this 
and many other connections has been 
of great value and benefit to the in- 
dustry, 

Be it therefore resolved that the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers on 
behalf of the packing industry extend 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, and to the members of their staff 
an expression of thanks and apprecia- 
tion for their services. 

I move the adoption of the resclution. 
( Adopted) 


Amendment to Constitution. 

MR. HUNTER: I offer as a motion 
that the Executive Committee recom- 
mend to the convention that the mem- 
bership of the Central Administrative 
Committee be increased from eight to 
nine members and that the convention 
effect this change by recommending the 
following amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

The amendment is that Article IV of 
the Constitution be amended as follows: 
In the sentence beginning with the 
words “Six members of the Executive 
Committee,” strike out the word “six” 
and substitute the word “seven.” 

In the sentence beginning with the 
words “One of these six Executive Com- 
mitteemen,” strike out the word “six” 
and substitute the word “seven.” 

Officers and Committees Thanked. 

Whereas during the past year the 
packing industry has been greatly ben- 
efited by the services performed by the 
Chairman of the Board, the President 
and other officers of the Institute, the 
members of its staff, and its Commit- 
tees, and 

Whereas these individuals have car- 
ried on their tasks with unfailing en- 
ergy and enthusiasm. 

Be it resolved that the membership 
of the Institute expresses hereby its 
appreciation of the efforts and accom- 
plishments of each officer and staff 
member, and the numerous committees 
of the organization. 
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I move the resolution be adopted. 
(Adopted) 

Whereas the Convention Committee 
on Arrangements and the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee have contributed to make this 
gathering a very pleasant one, 

Be it resolved that we extend a vote 
of thanks to the individual members 
of each Committee for their successful 
and much appreciated efforts. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 
(Adovted) 

Whereas the members of this Con- 
vention have enjoyed an interesting and 
informative program, and 

Whereas it is recognized that a large 
number of individuals have donated lib- 
erally of their time and efforts in mak- 
ing contributions to this program, 

Therefore be it resolved that the In- 
stitute extend a vote of thanks to all 
of those who have apveared at these 
sessions. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 
( Adopted) 

Obituary Resolution. 

Whereas during the past year the 
Almighty has in His widom withdrawn 
from our ranks a number of the mem- 
bers of the Institute, and 

Whereas we feel a sense of loss at 
their departure and deeply grieve their 
absence, 

Therefore be it resolved that the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers take 
official cognizance of their services to 
the industry and extend its sincerest 
sympathy to the families so deeply be- 
reaved. 

I move the adoption of the Resolu- 
tion. (Adopted.) 

Thomas E. Wilson Thanked. 

Whereas, in this city ten years ago 
Thomas E. Wilson suggested to the 
members of the American Meat Pack- 
ers Association the reorganization of 
the industry as an Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, 

Whereas, in this room seven years 
ago Thomas E. Wilson proposed an 
Institute plan and an Institute Plan 
Commission, under the auspices of 
which several scores of young men 
have been specially trained for the 
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packing industry; cooperative research 
has been conducted on packing prob- 
lems with numerous benefits to the 
industry; thousands of men have taken 
courses in packinghouse subjects or in 
subjects related to the packing indus- 
try; our annual programs have been 
and are being enriched by the coopera- 
tion of such institutions as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Columbia Univer- 
sity, the Merchants Association of New 
York City, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, the American 
Railway Association, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, 
the National Grange, and other organi- 
zations, and have been made more in- 
teresting by the presence or partici- 
pation of such industrial and business 
leaders as Thomas A: Edison, Henry 
Ford, Julius Rosenwald, Dwight Mor- 
row, Lord Melchett*, Sir Henry Worth 
Thornton, Walter S. Gifford and others, 

Whereas, in this room five years ago 
Mr. Wilson presented to the Institute 
the sum of five thousand dollars where- 
with to initiate the beginnings of a 
research laboratory, and later supple- 
mented that gift with other grants of 
five thousand dollars each, and 

Whereas, this is the tenth anniver- 
sary of the organization of the Insti- 
tute in this title as proposed by Mr. 
Wilson, 

Therefore be it resolved, that in ap- 
preciation of Mr. ‘Wilson’s service and 
generosity to the industry, the members 
of the Institute, with a rising vote, 
register their sincere thanks to him. 

I move the adoption of the Resolu- 
tion. (Adopted.) 


Pronounced Mel’-kett. 

MR. THOMAS E. WILSON: I know 
you don’t want me to undertake to 
reply to that resolution. That I ap- 
preciate it, I know goes without say- 
ing. It touches me, and I am proud 
of the Institute, proud of the friend- 
ship that has been created, proud of 
the development that this institution 
has made, for which I am not entitled 
to credit, and proud of all that has 
been accomplished by you men and 
other men who have been so active in 
the work. 

It has been a great revelation to 
me to see this organization develop as 
it has. I thought ten years ago that 
these results were impossible. They 
really have gone beyond my fondest 
hope, because you men have put them 
beyond and not because of anything I 
have done. I am indeed grateful and 
deeply appreciative of your kindness to 
me here today. (Applause.) 


Election of Officers 


Mr. Chairman, as Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee I beg leave to 
report as follows: 

Chairman of the Board to succeed 
himself, F. S. Snyder. 

President to succeed himself, W. W. 
Woods. 

Vice Chairmen, E. A. Cudahy, B. C. 
Dickenson, Jay C. Hormel, Chester G. 
Newcomb and A. T. Rohe, all to succeed 
themselves. 

Treasurer, Mr, Henry Neuhoff, to 
succeed himself, 

For Directors to fill the expiring 
terms of the following: J. E. Decker, 
Frank M. Firor, R. T. Keefe, S. T. Nash, 
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J. W. Rath and F. Edson White, the 
Committee recommend the_ following: 
J. E. Decker, Frank M. Firor, R. de 
Keefe, George L. Franklin, J. W. Rath, 
F. Edson White. The only change is 
that of Mr. George L. Franklin in the 
place of S. T. Nash who has been, of 
course, for many years associated with 
the Institute and who is not, of course, 
today as active in the industry as he 
had been. A. T. Rohe is in the group of 
Directors whose terms expire in 1931. 
A. T. Rohe, who is one of the Vice 
Chairmen, is resigning as Director, and 
we are suggesting Frank A. Hunter to 
succeed him as Director. ; 

Central Administrative Committee: 
We are recommending that each of 
those now occupying the positions suc- 
ceed themselves and that there be 
added: E. A. Cudahy, Jr., to fill the 
number provided by the action of the 
convention. 

Chairman of the Institute Plan Com- 
mission T. E. Wilson. 

The motion to adopt the report of the 
Resolutions Committee was seconded 
and unanimously carried when put to a 
vote. 

Mr. Thomas E. Wilson resumed the 


chair. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: I have now 
what I regard as the extreme pleasure 
of the afternoon in the way of present- 
ing speakers and that is, in presenting 
the next speaker, a man who spent nine 
years exploring the Arctic regions, liv- 
ing, I think, a good part of that time 
on meat, and meat alone, and who re- 
cently in order to demonstrate the 
nutriment of meat has lived in a more 
temperate climate for a year on meat 
alone, associated with one of the gentle- 
men who accompanied him in his explo- 
rations in the Arctic. 

All of this work was supervised in 
its technical aspect by the Russell Sage 
Institute of Pathology and was done in 
a very scientific way. In order to be 
here today he braved the storm and the 
wind and flew from Minneapolis to Chi- 
cago, and I know you will appreciate 
that as I do. 


I hope you will get the pleasure out 


of listening to him that I am getting 
out of presenting him to you. I am 
now pleased to present to you Mr. 
Stefansson. (Applause) 


Eating Nothing But Meat 
For One Year 
By Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 


I understand that what I am really 
supposed to do is to give you more or 
less of a personal report on the scien- 
tific experiments that were conducted 
for a year, as your Chairman said, 
under the auspices of the Russell Sage 
Institute of Pathology, under the chair- 
manship of Professor Raymond Pear! 
of Johns Hopkins University, and, of 
course you know, with the cooperation 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 

In view of what I have to say to you 
later, I think I must begin by telling 
you something about my early ex- 
periences. The story will end with an 
account of how we lived in New York 
for one entire year on nothing but meat 
(that is commonly supposed to be im- 
possible), and coming out at the end 
of the experiment apparently not a year 
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older than we were the year before. 
We seemed to be in better condition 
at the end of the year than we were 
at the beginning. 

The beginning of the story is in the 
Middle West. I was brought up as a 
typical farm boy on the frontier. Our 
neighbors had four things to eat, fat 
pork, potatoes, bread and tea. Through 
an eccentricity of my parents, we had 
a few chickens and some sheep that 
were butchered occasionally, but that 
was a striking exception to the rule. 

Brought Up in West. 

We were brought up in a real wheat 
country in the Red River Valley in the 
early days when there was nothing 
but wheat. Then, growing up in the 
Middle West, I finally passed on to lowa 
and received a degree of A. B. from 
the State University of Iowa. During 
that entire time I had been brought up, 
from the dietetic point of view, in a 
narrow middle western way. 

I don’t suppose up to the receipt of 
my A. B. degree that I had ever eaten 
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more than twenty or twenty-five dif- 
ferent varieties of food. Of course, 
young men in the East and in the West 
nowadays, and especially the wealthy, 
are brought up to eat two or three 
hundred different sorts of things. 

I think the Army found that the 
men who had the strongest prejudice 
against the diet of a Frenchman were 
the farmer boys from the West and 
people of that type. Those who are ac- 
customed to a few things are always 
inclined to be especially prejudiced 
against the new thing. Those who are 
acccustomed to many things have no 
special prejudice against one more new 
thing. 

European Food Customs. 

My first encounter with my own prej- 
udices was when I made my first jour- 
ney to Europe. I found it astonishing, 
incredible in fact, that in Denmark, in 
the year 1904, I was unable to. get 
potatoes that were unsweetened. I 
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took that to mean, and ascertained and 
established the fact, that sweet potatoes 
ought to be sweetened but that Irish 
potatoes must not be. 

It seemed to me that there was some- 
thing in the nature of things that de- 
manded that, and when I found a peo- 
ple who actually sweetened their Irish 
potatoes, | was appalled. I thought 
to myself, “What good is the rest of 
their culture if they are so low down 
that they don’t know that Irish potatoes 
must not be sweetened ?” 

I wrote entire pages home telling 
about the strange customs of the peo- 
ple of Denmark. This was chiefly in 
the city of Copenhagen, but I have no 
doubt the custom was spread through- 
out Denmark. You can imagine, some 
of you being possibly good mid-western 
Americans, how in the middle of the 
summer I longed for corn on the cob 
strawberry shortcake, hot cakes and 
syrup, and that sort of thing. 

Couldn’t Get American Food. 

Finally, when I got to England, I was 
told there was an American restaurant 
on The Strand. Some of you who are 
as old as I will remember the days when 
there used to be an American restaurant 
on The Strand. I went there direct and 
ordered corn on the cob. It was the 
right time for corn, at least in Iowa 
and they regretted they didn’t have 
any but they would have some the next 
week. There was a farm out near Ox- 
ford somewhere that had some corn 
and they would get some for me if | 
would come in the following week. 

Then I ordered strawberry shortcake 
and then the manager came around 
and explained that although this was 
called the American Restaurant, there 
didn’t seem to be much demand over in 
England for American foods and they 
hadn’t been able to sell very many 
strawberry shortcakes, so they had 
none, 

I asked for hot cakes, although it 
wasn’t breakfast time, but they hadn’t 
those either, but they had baked beans. 
I ordered baked beans and discovered 
later that they were Van Camp’s. They 
might have been Cudahy’s. Yes, I re- 
member, they were Van Camp’s. 

Couldn’t Eat Fish. 

Personally, I had two peculiar Ameri- 
can aversions—that is, there were two 
things that I couldn’t eat. You know 
of what value it is socially in a dining 
room to be able to explain to your 
fellow diners that while ordinary people 
can eat so-and-so, you have the inter- 
esting peculiarity that you cannot. My 
two interesting dislikes were chocolate 
and fish—I couldn’t drink cholocate and 
I couldn’t eat fish. 

When I was about twenty-five I tried 
chocolate once and liked it, but I still 
retained the peculiarity of being unable 
to eat fish. I never knew why I couldn’t 
drink chocolate, but I did know why I 
couldn’t eat fish. I had often heard my 
mother explain that when I was one 
year old there was a famine in Mani- 
toba. I was born in Manitoba. The 
Red River, flooded, the hays were de- 
stroyed, some of our neighbors died of 
hunger or of malnutrition, and I often 
heard my mother explain to the neigh- 
bor women the reason that I couldn’t 
eat fish was that for something like 
six months she had been compelled to 
feed me when I was about a year old 


_on nothing but fish. 


That was the equipment, so far as 
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prejudice went, which I had when I 
went down the Mackenzie River. I 
went by railroad to Winnipeg and then 
to Edmonton and then down the Mac- 
kenzie River. As you know, there are 
two great rivers in North America— 
the Mississippi flowing south and the 
Mackenzie flowing north. The Mac- 
kenzie is almost as large as the Mis- 
sissippi. 
Supplies Fail to Arrive. 

We traveled down the Mackenzie. I 
arrived at the mouth of the river. I 
was expecting to meet a ship laden with 
all sorts of good things to eat, as well 
as many other good things that were 
coming around by way of the Pacific 
to Alaska. This ship was supposed to 
meet me at the mouth of the Mackenzie 
but it did not come. Moreover, no ship 
hac been able to get into the Arctic 
that year. 

There were about eleven whaling 
ships in that part of the Arctic at that 
time. They had intended to leave the 
previous year but couldn’t get out. 
They had almost starved during the 
winter. That summer they went out, 
and none of them had anything to sell 
in the way of food. There was one 
whaling captain, however, who did have 
some fiour. It was said to be bad. I 
didn’t know just what was wrong with 
it. .. 

The Eskimos with whom I was to 
spend the winter were more or less 
civilized as they had been with white 
men for about ten or eleven years and 
one or two of them knew a good deal 
of English. I was with one who knew 
some English. He said to me “Captain 
McKenna has some flour and it isn’t so 
very bad. He won’t sell it to the Eski- 
mos, but perhaps he will sell it to you.” 

Buys Spoiled Flour. 

I had $200, and so the Eskimo sailed 
in his boat to the whaling ship. The 
captain said, “Well, as a matter of fact, 
we spilled a good deal of kerosene on 
that flour. I have looked into it and 
it is soaked through. The kerosene has 
gone right through the flour.” 

You know, if you spill water on the 
outside of a bag of flour it will not go 
through; it will only make a little cake 
of flour on the outside, but kerosene 
goes right through. 

Anyway, we bought some of this 
kerosene—this flour. Neither the Eski- 
mos nor myself were able to eat it. I 
was therefore facing a winter of lit- 
erally nothing to eat but fish and water. 
The Eskimos had a little tea, but not 
nearly enough for themselves, and they 
were fond of it. I didn’t care for tea, 
so I decided I wouldn’t have any of 
their precious tea. There was never a 
day, I think, when they didn’t offer it 
to me. At practically every meal they 
offered tea to me, and I always de- 
clined it. This was no hardship to 
me because, as I said, I wasn’t par- 
ticularly fond of it. 


Game Was Scarce. 


There had been caribou in that coun- 
try, but the whalers had hunted them 
so energetically during the previous 
eleven years that there was none to be 
had. I shouldered a rifle every morn- 
ing, however, and walked 15 or 20 miles 
hunting for game that I knew wasn’t 
there. 

The Eskimos were fishing. A little 
girl about six or seven years old, too 
small to be useful in the fishing, was 
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given the job of watching for me. When 
she saw me coming across the prairie 
she would run to her mother and re- 
port that I was coming, whereupon her 
mother would pick out the handsomest 
salmon trout, just fresh out of the net 
(almost any of you would think it was 
a delicious fish), roast it against the 
fire, and have it ready for me when I 
got home. I would nibble at it and 
write long entries in my diary about 
what a hard time I was having. 

I think this went on for something 
like a week or perhaps 10 days and 
gradually at the end of about a week 
or ten days I found myself eating 
square meals of baked fish. The Eski- 
mos ate theirs boiled, but it seemed to 
me more savage to eat it boiled than to 
eat it baked or roasted. 


Found He Liked Boiled Fish. 


One day the girl didn’t see me com- 
ing home. When I arrived they were 


just sitting down to a meal of boiled 
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fish. There wasn’t any baked fish 


ready, so I tasted the boiled fish and 
I liked it better. From that time on I 
joined the Eskimos, eating the meals of 
boiled fish. 

I had a kind of boy-scout idea that I 
could make salt out of sea water. If 
I had read my freshmen chemistry as 
well as I had read my boy-scout stories, 
I should have known that there are a 
good many chemicals in sea water be- 
sides sodium chloride. 


Anyway, I took a bucket of sea water, 
boiled it down, and got a brown powder 
which tasted to me more like quinine 
than salt. I didn’t try it again. I have 
no doubt that if I had been very in- 
genious I might have been able to re- 
fine the salt, but I wasn’t, so I just 
gave it up. 

Moreover, the Eskimos told me that 
they had never used salt in their lives 
and they thought it was merely a 
prejudice on my part. They said that 
in a few weeks I would get over the 
desire for salt. I didn’t though. I kept 
longing for the salt. 
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This was in the summer, the month 
of September. In October it began to 
freeze. In that part of the Arctic, 
which is about 100 miles north of the 
Arctic circle, it is terrifically hot in 
summer. There is a temperature of 
90 or 95 in the shade and the heat is 
less endurable than here because it is 
more humid. Here you have the night 
to rest; there there is no night. 

Learns to Eat Raw Fish. 

The heat pours down upon one the 24 
hours. Then the summer was over and 
the winter was coming on. The Eski- 
mos began to eat raw, frozen fish. I 
didn’t eat any of that for a while, but 
one day it happened that I was very 
hungry and I ate some of the frozen 
raw fish. It was very good. It tasted 
a little better to me than oysters. It 
hadn’t much taste but there was a taste 
similar to raw oysters. 

I had only one prejudice then, to get 
over eating decayed fish. I knew that 
it was perfectly all right to eat de- 
cayed birds, especially if they are called 
pheasants, and that it is perfectly all 
right to eat decayed meat of mammals, 
if the meat is called venison, and de- 
cayed milk products, when they are 
called cheese. 

Luckily for me I had been brought 
up with such a strong prejudice against 
strong cheeses that I had difficulty in 
staying in the room where there was 
Camembert, let alone Limburger. 

Tries Rotten Fish. 

When I moved East and became a 
member of the teaching staff of Har- 
vard University and began to live with 
the really fashionable and cultured peo- 
ple in the East, I found out it wasn’t 
good form to dislike rotten milk prod- 
ucts. You were supposed to enjoy 
them, and so, with a greet deal of effort 
I was able to learn to eat rotten cheese. 
If I had only been entertained for a 
few weeks at the homes of the nobility 
and gentry of England so that I had 
acquired the taste for rotten pheasants 
and rotten venison, then it would have 
been easy, but I had nothing to go on 
except the cheese. 

I said to myself, “Now, if rotten 
cheese is all right, as I have discovered 
myself, and if rotten pheasants and 
venison are all right, as I know by 
hearsay, then why shouldn’t fish be all 
right?” 

So one day I tried it and it seemed 
to me a great deal pleasanter than 
Camembert seemed to me the first time 
I tried it. It took me only a few days 
until I was eating the slightly decayed 
fish. I am sure that those Eskimos 
with whom I lived had never eaten fish 
as rotten as are the pheasants consumed 
in fashionable England. The fish was 
only slightly decayed. The fish they 
ate had been caught a week, or maybe 
ten days, before the freeze-up and they 
had been buried under a pile of logs, 
and had decayed a little bit only. 


Finds Rotten Fish Good. 


It took me only a week or so until 
I became rather fond of the decayed 
fish, and then you see I was completely 
initiated. We had nothing to eat but 
fish. We used to eat fish at breakfast 
about eight o’clock in the morning. It 
was raw and slightly frozen. They 
were brought in from outside and laid 
on the floor of the house until they 
thawed. When the meat of the fish, 
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if you can call that meat, was so that 
you could pinch it with your fingers 
(about as hard as hard ice cream) we 
ate it. 

At luncheon we ate raw, frozen fish. 
At four o’clock in the afternoon we ate 
boiled, fresh fish. The Eskimos never 
ate rotten fish boiled—always raw and 
frozen. In the evening we would eat 
a little frozen fish that was slightly 
decayed, and along with it some of the 
cold fish left over from the meal at four 
o'clock. We had the last meal about 
nine or ten in the evening just before 
going to bed. 

After I had been with them about 
three or, maybe, four months, I was 
writing in my diary that I really would 
enjoy this food if only I had the salt 
for which I was still longing. 

Gets Supply of Salt. 

Then one day along came an Eskimo 
who had been traveling. He had been 
working for a whaling ship two years 
before. He brought out a little tin can 
half full of salt. He said he had been 
carrying it with him for two years, 
thinking sometime he might meet a 
white man who might want it. He was 
delighted to have the chance to give me 
this can of salt. 

I sprinkled a whole lot of it on my 
fish and I wrote in my diary that it 
was the best meal I had that year. I 
had nearly finished my next meal when 
it occurred to me that I had not put 
any salt on the fish. Then I realized 
that my longing for salt had been pure- 
ly subjective, purely a matter of psy- 
chology rather than physiology. I said 
to myself, “I shall keep the can around 
anyhow. I might want salt another 
day.” I never did. That can remained 
under my pillow for several weeks and 
then when we broke camp and moved 
away, I left the can behind me. I 
never ate salt except at that one meal. 

At the end of the year I arrived at 
a place where they had scales. I 
weighed myself and I found that I 
weighed 10 pounds more than I had 
ever weighed in my life before and I 
had never felt so well. 

Becomes Interested in All Meat Diet. 


When I came south and told a friend 
of mine in Harvard who was in the 
medical school that I had been living 
on flesh alone he said, “Well, that can’t 
be done. We have proved that it can’t 
be done.” 

I began to question him about how 
they had proved it and it seemed that 
they had taken a number of guinea 
pigs and put them on a diet of meat. 
All these guinea pigs had died. Then 
it occurred to somebody that there are 
certain differences between some of us 
and guinea pigs (laughter), and so they 
called for volunteers of young men to 
go on a meat diet. 

These young men ate square meals 
at first. Then they gradually ate less 
and less and finally at the end of a 
week or ten days they were eating noth- 
ing. They had lost five, ten or fifteen 
pounds of weight, and had developed 
various pathological symptoms, both 
mental and physical. 

The doctors thought they were about 
to die or that they were on the road 
to death and stopped the experiment. 
They said, “We killed the guinea pigs. 
The young men were going the same 
way. They would have died, too, if 
we hadn’t stopped the experiment.” 
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COMPARING CONVENTION NOTES. 

Are these famous figures of the indus- 
try. 

1—Thomas Creigh, general counsel, 
Cudahy Packing Co., Princeton baseball 
star before he became a legal light; and 
Alden B. Swift, of the third generation 
of Swifts, and golf star as well as star 
packer. 

2—Sidney Rabinowitz, Colonial Provi- 
sion Co., and Max Chernis, Boston Sau- 
sage & Provision Co., leaders in the Boston 
trade. 

3—Jesse Dietz, American Stores execu- 
tive, giving an order for 50 cars of 
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When I said to my friend, “Here am 
I, I lived for many months on nothing 
but fish, and fish of course is one kind 
of meat,” he said, “You must be a freak. 
Ordinary people couldn’t do it.” 

Lived by Hunting. 

I said, “There are hundreds of Eski- 
mos doing it, in fact thousands. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “but they have 
been ground by the forces of evolution 
into adjustment to their environment. 
They are not like us.” 

That argument might have discon- 
certed me if I hadn’t been living so 
long on meat. Anyway, I went back 
to the Arctic again and I developed the 
practice of living by hunting. Previous 
explorers had lived by carrying pro- 
visions. Many of them had lived on 
game when they were on land or near 
land, but they all believed that when 
you went out on the ocean more than 
10 miles from shore that there wouldn’t 
be any animal life to eat out there. I 
got the idea that this might be nothing 
but superstition. 

Lived on Meat Alone. 

During my second, third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth years in the Arctic, I 
lived, I should say, for about half the 
time on meat alone. This time it wasn’t 
fish. It was mostly caribou, but some- 
times seal. At the end of the sixth 
year I formed the theory that I could 
travel all over the Polar Sea on the 
floating ice and that I wouldn’t have to 
carry any provisions with me because 
I would be able to live by hunting. 

That is a long story and I shan’t tell 
you about it. But we did it. 

On the third expedition during my 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh years in the Arctic, we lived 
most of the time, or at least I did, on 
meat alone. At one time I lived one 
year and seven months — nineteen 
months altogether—on nothing but 
meat. During my entire experience of 
eleven years in the Arctic I have broken 
in more than 20 typical young men to a 
diet of nothing but meat. 

Food Preference Largely Psychological. 

Sir Hubert Wilkins was the first man 


| to fly across the Arctic and the first 


man to make a discovery flight in the 
Antarctic—one of the greatest flyers 
and the greatest aeronautical explorer 
of the time. Wilkins was born in tropi- 
cal or sub-tropical Australia and came 
to me right out of the tropics. 

I have had with me one native of the 
Hawaiian Islands, partly Negro, one full 
blood Samoa Islander from the South 
Pacific, and one Negro from Cape Verde 
You see 
that is practically every variety of hu- 
man being. They lived on meat. 

If you have a really intelligent young 
man—one whose mind and body are 
both adaptable—you can explain to him 
that meat is a good diet and that noth- 
ing will make one feel better. He can 
be told that one will get over all of his 





smoked meats to George Casey of the 
Wilmington Provision Co. Judging by 
George’s expression Jesse gave him a 
good break, 





4—Albert T. Rohe, Rohe & Bro., New 
York, and A. D. White, executive of 
Swift & Company, compare it with the 


old days. 

5—Clarence’ Birdseye, inventor and 
leader in quick-freezing research, ex- 
plaining it all to S. Katherine Maddux, 
associate editor of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 
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longings for corn on the cob, strawberry 
shortcake and so on after a while. You 
can explain this to a young man of 
the college type; you can’t explain 
it to a sailor. A_ sailor doesn’t 
believe it. He says, “Maybe you are a 
freak, but I am not. I can’t live on that 
sort of stuff.” 

Getting Accustomed to a Meat Diet. 

Ordinarily we were not able to get 
our sailors to go with us when we lived 
by hunting. We left the ship behind 
and I have never had more than four 
companions, and usually I have had only 
two. If they have been sailors at all 
they have been officers. I had one 
sailor—only one—whom I was ever able 
to induce to go with the rest of us. 
Mostly they were all convinced that, 
while the officers were freaks, they 
themselves were perfectly normal and 
they could not live on meat alone. 

Now I shall give you a typical case 
—a case of, let us say, a rather con- 
servative man of 25, 28 or 30 years of 
age. We leave home in the darkness 
of midwinter. The sun does not shine 
in midwinter. We carry provisions 
enough to last us out of the darkness 
into the daylight, six, seven or eight 
weeks away. We travel straight away 
from land—straight north from Alaska 
or some such place. 

As we go along we kill seals and we 
eat this seal meat along with our gro- 
ceries, exactly as you eat pork or beef 
along with your groceries. My men 
like seal meat as well as you like beef. 
They don’t object in the least to it. Then 
we come to the end of our groceries. 

The young men eat square meals at 
first, just like the men in the medical 
colleges. Then they gradually lose their 
appetites and, finally, at the end of a 
week or ten days they have lost five, 
ten or fifteen pounds of weight. They 
are feeling gloomy and grouchy and 
they are beginning to say to each other, 
and sometimes to me, things about their 
judgment in joining a Polar expedition 
that I can’t quote you. You see, how- 
ever, there is no benevolent physician 
to stop the experiment. 


Must Eat Meat or Starve. 

In one case we were 200 miles from 
home—200 miles from any land, out on 
the deep ocean. In one case we were 
700 miles from the nearest human be- 
ings, but whether it is 200 miles or 700 
miles it is much too far to walk back 
home on an empty stomach. So you see 
it is a rigorous experiment. The men 
have no choice. They have meat to eat 
or they have nothing to eat. You may 
call that one choice, or two choices. 
(Laugher) 

In any case that is the limit, and at 
the end of a day or two they begin to 
nibble again at food. At the end of a 
week or so they are eating square meals 
again. At the end of a month they 
have regained all of the flesh they lost. 
At the end of six months they have no 
longing for other food than meat, ex- 
cept the same kind of longing that I 
had for salt. I proved that out in this 
way. 

Most of my men are very good sports, 
and while they complain a lot about the 
food they usually do it among them- 
selves. They don’t do it when I am 
around. Once I had a boy, though, who 
in a very amiable way was complain- 
ing the whole time. I finally became 
rather tired of it, and I said to him, all 
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of a sudden, one day, “Well, if you had 
your wish what would you have? Tell 
me right away, what would you want?” 
And he thought a moment and se said, 
“Well, right now I think I would like 
a can of sardines.” That is what he 
was hankering for after six months 
on seal meat. 
Ship Food Not So Good. 

When the men are approaching home 
(some of the journeys are only for four 
months, some for six months, some for 
eight months and one journey was for 
a year and a half)—when the men are 
coming back towards the ship, they 
know on the ship is a good cook. We 
have everything on the ship that money 
and forethought can provide. Then I 
say to the boys, “What are you going 
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to eat when you get back to the ship? 
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One of them will say, “Well, I am 
going to have a gallon of coffee and 
some bread and butter.” 

Another one will say, “I am going to 
have a big plate of mashed potatoes 
with gravy.” 

Another one will have this and an- 
other that. When we get to the ship 
I say to the cook, “Give each man all 
he wants of anything he wants,” the 
cook does it. The mashed potatoes and 
gravy taste mighty good, and so does 
the coffee, and the bread and butter, 
but they don’t taste quite as superla- 
tive as the men had expected. They 
have made up their minds they are 
going to eat a lot and they stuff, so 
they eat it, they get sick headaches 
and indigestion and they feel rotten for 
a few days. After that they are per- 
fectly willing to go back to the meat 
again. I have never had any com- 
plaints from a man after he had once 
gone through the experience of hanker- 
ing for six months for bread and finally 
got it. 

Eats By Taste Not Theory. 

On the basis of all this experience, 
and a great deal more of many other 
sorts, I was anxious to write a book on 
the lives of hunters and on the lives of 
those people who lived the whole time 
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by hunting and ate nothing but meat. 
I was egged on to this by Prof. Ray- 
mond Pearl of Johns Hopkins. He 
said, “You can write an important book 
on the diet of meat eaters.” “All right, 
I said, if you will join me, we will 
collaborate.” 

The first summer he didn’t have the 
time. The second summer I didn’t have 
the time. Time passed and nothing was 
done. Then one day a friend of mine 
in New York, a distinguished specialist 
who gets huge fees for treating stomach 
and intestinal troubles, said to me that 
the medical profession would be in- 
terested in a thoroughgoing examina- 
tion of me to see whether there was 
any sign anywhere in my carcass of 
any of those evil effects that are sup- 
posed to follow from a meat diet. 

You see I had eaten a fairly high 
percentage of meat through six years 
or more of my life—nothing but meat 
and water. Of course, you realize when 
I say meat, I mean lean and fat. We 
eat by no theory, but by taste, exactly 
as vou do. If we have a piece of meat 
and there is too much fat on it we leave 
some behind. If there is not enough 
fat on another piece of meat we try to 
vet some fat from somewhere else, just 
“us you sometimes order bacon along 
with other meat that isn’t quite fat 
enough. 

No Ill Effects from Meat Diet. 

I said to Dr. Loeb, an old schoolmate 
of mine, a famous medical practitioner; 
“If you will get together a committee, 
I will let you examine me.” I was 
more than willing, because I was in- 
terested in the scientific aspect. More- 
over, I had been reading the advertis- 
ing of the Life Extension Institute and 
| thought I might be on the verge of a 
collapse. Dr. Loeb got together a very 
good committee of medical men. 

They went over me with a fine-tooth 
comb, each one from the point of view 
of his own specialty. They found none 
of the evil effects that are supposed to 
follow from a meat diet—found no 
hardening of the arteries or high blood 
pressure. They found nothing wrong 
with the kidneys. There was nothing 
at all that indicated I had any of those 
effects that are supposed to follow from 
a high meat diet. 

The result of this examination was 
published in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. It came to 
the eyes of the Institute of the Ameri- 
can Meat Packers. Dr. Moulton wrote 
Dr. Loeb and asked his permission to 
reprint 20,000 copies to be circulated 
among the medical profession. 

How the Experiment Started. 

Dr. Loeb came to me with the letter 
and said: “Here, I believe, is where we 
are going to get our support for con- 
ducting in New York City the same sort 
of experiment you have done in the 
North, with this difference. We will 
do it under the eyes of impartial medi- 
cal men whose standing is above sus- 
picion. We will do it in the New York 
climate under the ordinary conditions 
of New York business life.” 

Well, that wasn’t much different from 
the idea Dr. Pearl had had earlier. We 
hadn’t been able to see how we could 
finance it. Unfortunately, I have to 
earn my living. It isn’t so very easy 
to live on such a rigorous diet as meat 
alone if you are traveling around and 
working in the ordinary way. More- 
over, the experiment wouldn’t be so 
very significant unless one had the co- 
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operation of a considerable number of 
medical men. That couldn’t be done 
without financing. 

So I came with this proposal, first, to 
Dr. Pearl, later on to Dr. Moulton, who 
took it up with the Institute as a whole, 
with the result which you know. A 
certain amount of money was voted to 
support the Russell Sage Institute of 
Pathology in the experiment. The Sage 
Institute was interested in the experi- 
ment. They and the medical men said: 
“We don’t give a damn about the meat 
packers. We don’t care what the re- 
sult is; but we want to find out what 
the result will be. Whatever the re- 
sult is we will publish it.” 

Eminent Physicians Cooperate. 

So the experiment went on. We got 
together a committee of the most ex- 
alted men we could think of. It was 
a Who’s Who committee. We sat down 
around a table at the Harvard Club in 
New York City, half a dozen of ws, and 
we thought of the biggest names in 
every field that had any bearing on our 
case. The only limitation was that we 
wouldn’t go farther West than Chicago, 
not because we had any prejudice 
against the West, but because the rail- 
way expenses of scientific men travel- 
ing to New York would be very high. 

Moreover, the distinguished scientific 
men are usually very busy. It is not 
easy for them to leave home for sev- 
eral days at a time. So from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, 
Cornell and Johns Hopkins we made up 
a committee of about a dozen eminent 
scientific men. The experiment started. 

I haven’t much time to tell you about 
it, in any case. What you really want 
to know are the scientific results and 
those will come out gradually. They 
will be published by each of these spe- 
cialists in the scientific journals. I will 
merely tell you about it from the point 
of view of the two of us who did it. 

Lean Meat Alone Causes Sickness. 

One of my men who had been with 
me for many years in the North— 
Charlie Anderson—and I agreed to live 
for a year, on meat alone. They put 
us into the metabolism ward of Bellevue 
Hospital and observed us for three 
weeks on an organized mixed diet. Then 
they transferred us to a meat diet. 

In the case of Mr. Anderson they 
transferred him to a diet such as we 
use in the North, that is, fat and lean. 
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me to a lean diet, with no fat at all. 
I protested against it. I said in my 
own experience in the North I had be- 
come violently ill in less than a week 
by living on nothing but lean meat, 
but they said, “All right, we won’t go 
a week, we will just go three days.” 

They required me to eat huge quanti- 
ties of this lean meat. On the second 
day 1 became sick, and on the third day 
I was good and sick. That was only 
what we expected, except that it came 
on a little bit faster than we had ex- 
pected. That was because they required 
me to eat huge quantities of lean meat. 
All that was necessary to do then was 
to give me fat along with the lean and 
I recovered in about two or three days. 
From that time on I had perfect health 
throughout the entire experiment. So 
did Charlie Anderson. 


Anderson’s Blood Pressure Falls. 


It was rather more striking with 
him, because he was not perfectly well 
when he began the experiment. For 
instance, his blood pressure was above 
normal. You can imagine what the 
ordinary old-fashioned doctor would 
think of taking a man whose blood 
pressure was high and putting him on 
a diet of red meat and nothing but beef. 
Charlie Anderson’s blood pressure re- 
mained the same for about three or 
four weeks and then it began to come 
down. It came down steadily until it 
became normal and remained normal 
through the rest of the experiment. 
My own blood pressure never changed 
one way or the other. 

Charlie Anderson was losing his hair 
rather rapidly. He wasn’t bald yet, but 
the hair was becoming very thin and it 
was coming out fast. After three weeks 
on meat his hair stopped falling out. 
And it did not fall out appreciably for 
the rest of the experiment. Another 
thing was that he was subject to head 
colds. He lives in Florida, in the open 
air. He is an orange farmer in a small 
way in Florida, and does his own work. 
It is supposed to be very healthful to 
do outdoor work, stripped nearly naked 
in the Florida sunshine, but in spite 
of all that he had one head cold after 
the other and had had for years. 

He had been there about six or seven 
years. He had a head cold when he 
came to New York and he retained it 
through the mixed diet and into the 
meat diet, but within three or four 
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meat diet he had his last head cold, 
didn’t have another one for four or 
five months. 

I wish I could say for your sake that 
he was completely immune, but he 
wasn’t. Instead of having one severe 
cold after the other, as he‘had had for 
seven years running in Florida, he had 
only two or three colds during the 
course of the year and none of them 
was very severe. 

Shows High Resistance to Disease. 


There is another complication which 
isn’t really a complication, only it has 
been made to seem so by the vege- 
tarians. You can imagine how they 
were scrutinizing everything and trying 
to see something wrong with me. Well, 
Charlie went for a year on meat in 
perfect health. 

Then they put him on a mixed diet, 
measuring the diet. He had been on 
the mixed diet for several weeks and 
they had gotten through with that 
phase of the experiment when he caught 
pneumonia. It was the type of pneu- 
monia from which something like three 
out of four of the patients in Bellevue 
were then dying. Anderson went 
through it in a perfectly normal course. 
I mean, he went through the disease, 
but every period of it was as short as it 
could possibly be under those conditions. 
In other words, his disease ran the most 
favorable course, so far as I know, of 
any of the patients at that time, or, as 
favorable as any. In an _ incredibly 
short time he was well again. 

There is another point about our diet 
that is worth mentioning. The vege- 
tarians have pointed out, or have 
claimed that we were really living 
mainly on fat. The way they get at 
that is this: The caloric value of lean 
meat is not very high. What we were 
eating was about 8 ounces of fat and 
about 20 ounces of lean—in other words, 
a small pile of fat and a large pile of 
lean. Figured in calories it looks as 
though the fat had been more than the 
lean. So they say we lived on a tallow 
diet. 

No Fat Meat in Boston. 

I can tell you how you can judge 
roughly from the unscientific point of 
view the amount of fat we ate. And it 
is an interesting situation I am going 
to put up to you meat packers. 

I was giving the Lowell lectures at 
Harvard University last year. I was 
living in the Copley-Plaza Hotel, and 
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was unable to get what I considered 
good meat, although that is a very fine 
hotel. The trouble was I couldn’t get 
meat that had enough fat on it. I had 
to order bacon along with my meat. 
They would not serve meat that was 
fat except sometimes a steak, but I 
couldn’t possibly get a fat lamb chop 
and I couldn’t get a big mutton chop. 

One day I was exasperated. I called 
up Mr. Snyder’s office on the telephone 
said to him, “Mr. Snyder you ought to 
know all about good meat and where it 
is to be had. Where is there a place 
in Boston where I can get the kind of 
mutton chop that I get at Keen’s Chop 
House in New York?” 

He said, “I am sorry to say there 
isn’t any such place any longer in Bos- 
ton. There was until two or three years 
ago.” 

Does Sugar Displace Fat? 

The kind of a meat diet we lived on 
was the diet that Shakespeare or Ben 
Johnson would have delighted in, in 
the days when the saying, “To live on 
the fat of the land,’ meant the same as 
it now does to live on champagne and 
crullers, in the days before sugar came 
in and gradually ousted the fat. 

The dislike for fat in meat which is 
growing constantly is, undoubtedly, just 
parallel with the increase in the de- 
mand for sugar. 

Perhaps this is an anti-climax, but it 
is one of the things that even at the 
Russell Sage Institute of Pathology 
they were inclined to fear. Many 
thought we wouldn’t endure the heat, 
but it happened that the summer was 
the hottest that New York had had for 
years. It was very humid as well as 
hot. People who had leatherbound 
books found their books mildewed that 
summer as they hadn’t been for 20 
years before but so far as we could 
judge we endured the heat quite as 
well as any of our neighbors and quite 
as well as any other year. 

In fact, my secretary was the one 
who noticed it. She had been with me 
for nine years. She said one day that 
other years she had endured the heat 
better than I and that this was the first 
time when it seemed to her that I was 
enduring the heat better than she was. 

Doctors Were Surprised. 

In fact, when we had our committee 
meetings it was not uncommon for 
these distinguished scientific men to 
say as a preface, each to his own re- 
port, “To my surprise this happened,” 
“To my surprise that happened.” I re- 
member, for instance, Dr. Tory of the 
Cornell Medical School. He was worried 
about Anderson because he had in his 
intestine certain micro-organisms which 
Dr. Tory said would increase on the 
meat diet. But those micro-organisms 
disappéared in five days, instead of in- 
creasing. I remember when Dr. Tory 
said: “Gentlemen, to my surprise, they 
did not increase, but went down rapidly 
and disappeared in a few days.” 

I am interested in your welfare, gen- 
tlemen, because you had the scientific 
spirit to come forward and back up an 
experiment which even the men who 
were making it thought might go 
against you. I think it showed real 
courage—showed that you had the 
courage of your convictions. I am 


grateful to you, therefore, but much 
more am I interested in the scientific 
aspect. It seems to me that the scien- 
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tific world has found out, by your as- 
sistance, a good many things which 
will be to the benefit of the nation in 
general and later on to the world as the 
results of this experiment become bet- 
ter known. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: I am sure, 
gentlemen, it is not necessary for me to 
express your appreciation to Mr. Stef- 
ansson for this wonderful talk, done 
in such a beautiful, orderly manner 
and which has been so enlightening and 
so interesting. I think the proof, Mr. 
Stefansson of the interest in your talk 
is the fact that after a long afternoon, 
a hard day and with a hunger which 
may be exaggerated by your talk for 
beef steak, these people have all re- 
mained to the finish and enjoyed every 
minute of it. We are very grateful to 
you. Thank you very much. (Applause) 

The meeting adjourned at five thirty 
o’clock. 


Trade Practice 
Conference 


Tuesday, October 22, 1929. 


The meeting of the Trade Practice 
Conference, held in conjunction with 
the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, convened at eleven thirty-five 
o’clock, Dr. J. R. Mohler, Department of 
Agriculture, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN MOHLER: In response 
to the request of President Woods of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, the latter sent out 
over 1,200 invitations to representatives 
of the meat packing and wholesale meat 
business to attend this conference this 
morning. 

The objective is the adoption of a 
code of ethics eliminating unfair, waste- 
ful, and uneconomical practices in your 
industry, and encouraging the use of 
ethical practices and economies in the 
conduct of your business. As the rep- 
resentative of Secretary Hyde at this 
conference, I wish to bid you all wel- 
come to this trade practice meeting 
which is now declared in session. I 
deem it an honor to be with you this 
morning. 

I may say that when I left my office 
Sunday morning we had received over 
700 replies to this invitation. There 
were four only of those letters that de- 
clined acceptance of the invitation, and 
those on the ground of too great a dis- 
tance, illness in the family, or some 
other good cause. Not a single letter 
injected any opposition to the Trade 
Practice Conference. 

It is with unusual pleasure that I 
take this opportunity of reading to you 
at this time a personal message from 
Secretary Hyde to this gathering. 
Letter from Secretary Arthur M. Hyde. 

“Gentlemen of the Meat Packing and 
Wholesale Meat Business: The meat 
industry already is well known for its 
efficiency and economy of operation. 
Improved trade practices in this busi- 
ness must come largely through very 
keen business acumen. Yet I am con- 
fident that your efforts will be fruitful 
because of your willingness to use, for 
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the benefit of the industry as a whole, 
the same ability that has created and 
developed your individual enterprises. 

“This meeting follows the model 
which our President, Herbert Hoover, 
when Secretary of Commerce _ spon- 
sored and encouraged. In other in- 
dustries such conferences have been 
followed by remarkable benefits through 
the elimination of waste and the per- 
fection of other economies. 

“You have assembled at my invita- 
tion. I desire, however, that the con- 
ference be essentially your own, with 
full opportunity to formulate improved 
trade policies and make concrete de- 
cisions by voluntary action. Let this 
be a free, frank and outspoken discus- 
sion of your problems. When such a 
constructive spirit is manifest there 
should be little need for official regula- 
tion. 

Cooperation and Assistance Offered. 

“Self-regulation is the best form of 
regulation. But let us not forget that 
it must in truth be regulation. You 
have already formulated a _ proposed 
code of practices. Self-regu'ation will 
be merely begun by the adoption of 
that code. It requires voluntary com- 
pliance with the requirements of the 
code, and must persist through all the 
business practices of the trade. 

Can Correct Abuses Voluntarily. 


“In behalf of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, I offer its cooperation and 
cordial assistance in dealing with scien- 
tific, technical and other problems re- 
lated to those that you may discuss. 
This conference holds high hope for the 
personal and economic we'fare of pro- 
ducers and consumers interested in’ the 
meat industry. I trust that such con- 
structive action will be taken as to win 
increased public confidence.” (Signed) 
“Arthur M. Hyde.” (Applause) 

It was with some reluctance that I 
agreed to participate in this conference 
and to preside over its opening session. 
The reason for this attitude was that 
trade practice matters have not been a 
major problem for consideration by the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry in the 
past. No doubt there are practices con- 
nected with the conduct of your busi- 
ness that may not be regarded as strict- 
ly ethical or economic. 

It is probable that many of these may 
be of such character that the Bureau, 
in the administration of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, would have no 
jurisdiction over them, and yet you can 
improve and correct them through vol- 
untary action. On the other hand, there 
are perhaps some practices and devices 
in your industry that can be possibly 
regarded as unfair or unjustly discrimi- 
natory and within the prohibitions of 
the Act. 

I do not feel that it is desirable to 
deal here with the legal phases of these 
matters, but at the outset I would like 
to make a brief statement as to the 
authority of the Secretary over pack- 
ers, particularly as it has reference to 
the jurisdiction formerly exercised by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


Relation of Government and Packers. 

Section 402 of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act provides, in substance, that 
Sections 6, 8, 9 and 10 (including penal- 
ties) of the Act entitled “An Act to 
create a Federal Trade Commission, to 
define its powers and duties, and for 
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other purposes,” approved September 
26, 1914, are made applicable to the 
jurisdiction, powers and duties of the 
Secretary in enforcing the provisions 
of this Act and to any person subject 
to the provisions of this Act. 

Section 406 (b) of the Act provides, 
in substance, that after the enactment 
of this Act, and so long as it remains 
in effect, the Federal Trade Commission 
shall have no power or jurisdiction so 
far as relating to any matter which by 
this Act is made subject to the juris- 
diction of the Secretary, except in cases 
in which before the enactment of the 
Act, complaint had been served under 
Section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, or under Section 11 of the 
Act entitled “An Act to supplement ex- 
isting laws against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 15, 1914, com- 
monly known as the Clayton Act, and 
except also where the Secretary in the 
exercise of his duties under the Act 
shall request the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to make investigation and re- 
port in any case. 

You all doubtless know that numer- 
ous conferences have been held by va- 
rious industries with different branches 
of the Federal government, the object 
of which was to encourage the adop- 
tion and use of ethical practices and 
economies in the conduct of business. 
Many Trade Practice Conferences Held. 

Sixty-eight Trade Practice Confer- 
ences have been held by the Federal 
Trade Commission. Fifty-six of these 
have been finally acted unon and re- 
corded; twelve are awaiting the final 
action of the Commission and nine ad- 
ditional conferences not yet held have 
been authorized by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

There is no question that these con- 
ferences have proved helpful to busi- 
ness interests and beneficial to the pub- 
lie generally. Accordingly, not only can 
we perceive no objection to the partici- 
pation of the Department in this con- 
ference for the purpose of acquainting 
you with its attitude toward the prob- 
lems that you are about to consider, but 
we feel it perfectly proper to offer sug- 
gestions and render such assistance as 
we can in the disposal of them. 

It would seem proper for you at this 
time to proceed to a discussion of the 
code of tentative trade practice reso- 
lutions which were submitted to the De- 
partment by representatives of a large 
majority of the people in the meat pack- 
ing and wholesale meat business. This 
discussion will lay the groundwork for 
the adoption, in final form, of resolu- 
tions expressive of the attitude of the 
industry as a whole. 

May I suggest that, if any revision of 
the resolutions seems desirable, the 
trade practices and customs deemed un- 
fair or undesirable be defined as clearly 
as possible so that the need for in- 
terpretations of general definitions may 
be reduced to a minimum. 

Code Is Considered. 

When the resolutions are received by 
the Department in final form they will 
be carefully considered, and we can, no 
doubt, indicate our position definitely 
with respect to them and the extent to 
which we can assist in the accomplish- 
ment of the desired objectives. 

The Chair will now take pleasure in 
hearing from any of the members of 
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the conference on any subject that may 
be desirable to discuss at this time. 

F. EDSON WHITE: Yesterday the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, in 
convention assembled, adopted a num- 
ber of resolutions defining various un- 
fair and unethical trade practices which 
exist within the meat packing industry. 

These resolutions, and the definitions 
which they contain, were drawn after 
extended investigation and comprehen- 
sive surveys. Representatives of our 
trade association, and of various of the 
member companies, conducted meetings 
at a great many convenient packing- 
house centers during the last year, and 
every one in the meat packing indus- 
try was given opportunity to join in the 
discussion as to which trade practices 
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Conference. 


are fair and ethical and which are un- 
fair and unethical. 

It is not an easy matter to bring into 
agreement on trade practices a large 
number of men scattered all over the 
country, and doing business under vary- 
ing conditions. 

Competition Is Keen. 

There are some 1,300 meat packers 
in the United States, and they are so 
keenly competitive one with another 
that the public receives a full measure 
of the fruits of competition. 

Keen and unregulated competition, 
however, is not an unmixed blessing. It 
permits methods and practices as varied 
as are human natures, and naturally 
there are among these varied methods 
and practices some which, in the 
opinion of the majority, are harmful 
and actually unfair. 

So, we have met together and 
threshed out an agreement with respect 
to some methods and practices within 
our industry, and we are here today 
prepared to present a list of unfair and 
unethical trade practices, and to ask 
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the government of the United States, 
through the Department of Agriculture, 
to join us in outlawing them. 

We believe that what we ask is for 
the best interests, not alone of the 
packing industry, but of the public at 
large, as well. I offer for the consid- 
eration of this conference the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


Resolutions Adopted 
Resolution No. 1. 

Resolved, That such resolutions as 
may be adopted by this Trade Practice 
Conference shall be known as the Code 
of Trade Practices of the American 
meat packing industry for the purpose 
of eliminating unfair, wasteful and un- 
economical practices among packers and 
wholesalers with respect to classes of 
products of which the American pack- 
ing industry is the predominant manu- 
facturer and with respect to live stock 
of which it is the chief purchaser; and 
not to apply to classes of product such 
as shortening, canned goods, soap and 
margarine, which although handled by 
certain packers are largely controlled 
or influenced—as to trade practices—by 
industries other than the meat packing 
industry. 

I move the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. (Adopted.) 

Resolution No, 2. 

Resolved, That such resolutions as 
may be adopted by this Trade Practice 
Conference shall be preceded by the 
following foreword and _ explanatory 
clause: 

In 1925, the Secretary of Agricul- 


> ture of the United States suggested that 


steps be taken by the meat packing in- 
dustry to eliminate, as far as possible, 
all wasteful practices and methods. 
Acting on this suggestion and en- 
couraged by the expressed interest of 
the President of the United States, Cal- 
vin Coolidge, the Institute of American 
Meat Packers undertook a comprehen- 
sive survey of the entire field of opera- 
tions, beginning with the purchase of 
livestock and continuing through the 
manufacturing processes to the final 
marketing stage. Practices were found 
to exist in certain localities which are 
economically unsound and tend unrea- 
sonably to increase the cost of doing 
business and the spread between the 
producer and the consumer. Measur- 
able progress was made in eliminating 
such practices. 

Now the entire industry is agreed that 
the adoption of a code of trade prac- 
tices is desirable. The packers and 
wholesalers of the United States are 
willing and eager not only to eliminate 
wasteful, uneconomical and unsound 
practices and methods, but to condemn 
and prevent, as far as possible, all un- 
fair and unethical trade practices and 
methods. They believe that the meat 
trade and the public, as well as the 
packing industry itself, would be bene- 
fited by the elimination of such prac- 
tices and methods. 

To promote such object, the packers 
and wholesalers of meat agree to ab- 
stain from the practices hereinafter set 
forth in the following Code of Trade 
Practices. 

I move the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. (Adopted.) 

Resolution No. 3. 
Whereas, It is desirable in the in- 
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terest of the packing industry and of 
society itself that the sale and distribu- 
tion of meat and meat products be car- 
ried on in open and honest competition 
and that the methods employed in the 
packing business be fair and sound, be 
it resolved that: 

A.—Secret rebates or secret conces- 
sions or secret allowances of any kind 
are unfair methods of business. Dif- 
ferences in prices on account of the 
grade, quality or quantity of the com- 
modity sold, or the cost of selling or 
transportation, or made in good faith 
to meet competition, are not secret re- 
bates, concessions or allowances. 

I move the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. (Adopted.) 

B.—Obscuring the price at which 
goods are sold by selling ostensibly at 
a certain price but granting secretly to 
the buyer unusual discounts or terms is 
an unfair trade practice. 

I move the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. (Adopted.) 

C.—Discriminating unduly among 
buyers either in terms, or in prices, or 
in discounts, or in service, or in allow- 
ances, or in any other way, for the pur- 
pose of injuring a competitor or with 
the effect of substantially reducing com- 
petition is an unfair trade practice. Dif- 
ferences on account of the grade, quality 
or quantity of the commodity sold, or 
the cost of selling or transportation, or 
made in good faith to meet competition, 
do not constitute undue discrimination. 

I move the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. (Adopted.) 

D.—The giving with packinghouse 
products of premiums or coupons re- 
deemable in money or merchandise for 
the purpose of obtaining business is an 
unfair method of business. 

I move the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. (Adopted.) 

E.—Guaranteeing a customer against 
a market decline or a market advance 
is an unfair trade practice except in 
connection with transactions covering 
commodities governed by rules of prac- 
tice of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association. 


I move the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. (Adopted.) 

F.—The selling of goods below a rea- 
sonable market value for the purpose 
of injuring a competitor or with the 
effect of substantially lessening com- 
petition is an unfair practice. 

I move the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. (Adopted.) 

G.—An attempt unwarrantedly to 
evade the fulfilment of an agreement 
to purchase or sell or to receive or de- 
liver goods is unfair and dishonest, 
whether the evasion be attempted by 
outright repudiation because of a mar- 
ket change or some other circumstance; 
or whether it be attempted by unwar- 
ranted or excessive claims for allow- 
ances, by unwarranted rejections or by 
any other subterfuge. 

I move the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. (Adopted.) 

H.—Making, causing or permitting to 
be made, or publishing any false or mis- 
leading statement concerning the grade, 
quality, condition, quantity, nature, 
origin or preparation of any packing- 
house product, is an unfair practice. 

I move the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. (Adopted.) 
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I.—Making or causing to be made a 
defamatory or untrue statement con- 
cerning a competitor, his business, his 
policies, or his products is an unfair 
practice. 

I move the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. (Adopted.) 


Resolution No. 4. 


Whereas, It is essential in the inter- 
est of the producer and the trade that 
competitive buying of livestock be con- 
ducted on the basis of a one-day mar- 
ket in accord with sound principles of 
economics, and in order that an equal 
competitive buying opportunity can be 
available to all buyers of livestock and 
sellers and manufacturers of this raw 
material into meat products, be it re- 
solved that: 

A.—tThe practice of giving shippers 
the option of more than one day’s mar- 
ket is unfair and the shipper’s option 
of market shall be confined to one sin- 
gle day, which shall be chosen at the 
time the trade is made. 

I move the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. (Adopted.) 


B.—Secret allowances of any kind to 
sellers of livestock, whether it be al- 
lowances of weight, price or shrink, for 
the purpose of inducing livestock pro- 
ducers to sell only to one buyer, is an 
unfair method of doing business. 

I move the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. (Adopted.) 

C. — Price discrimination or fa- 
voritism shown to any individual or or- 
ganization selling livestock by any buy- 
er of livestock, which works to the dis- 
advantage of any other individual or 
organization selling livestock on the 
same market, causing an unjustly dis- 
criminatory condition on such market, 
is an unfair method of doing business. 

I move the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. (Adopted.) 

D.—Engaging livestock at any pub- 
lic market prior to the opening of the 
market or buying livestock at any pub- 
lic market without divulging the pur- 
chase price at the time sale is effected; 
namely, the practice ordinarily known 
as “private terms” (P. T.) sales is an 
unfair practice. 

I move the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. (Adopted.) 


Value of Code Will Be Great. 


F. EDSON WHITE: That concludes 
the resolutions we have to present at 
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OLD FRIEND IN A NEW DRESS. 

Dr. J. J. Hayes, general sales manager, 
Seaslic, Inc., greeted his army of friends 
and former associates in the industry. 
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this meeting. Repeating what was said 
yesterday with respect to this general 
matter, there are other things that will 
be presented to you and have been 
adopted by the Executive Committee as 
recommendations of business policy. Un- 
der the law we can’t promise to do a 
thing we can’t fulfil. In this year of 
work that the Committee has devoted 
to this matter—I might say almost con- 
stant work—there have been a great 
many things suggested. Almost every 
meeting brought out something differ- 
ent from what was under consideration 
at that meeting, but in the wisdom of 
the Committee and with the advice of 
counsel we have concluded that this 
was as far as we could go at this time. 

We have set up here a wonderful 
piece of machinery. We have set up 
something here that we must give our 
unlimited support to, and if we enter 
upon this thing in all the seriousness 
that it is presented to you and we go 
whole-heartedly into the carrying out of 
the outlawry of these unfair and unethi- 
cal trade practices, the value to the 
individual companies and the value to 
the industry as a whole, and the value 
to the nation is unlimited. 


Dr. Mohler Thanked. 


I should like to say at this moment, 
Mr. Chairman, we appreciate, indeed, 
your coming here and we are very 
happy that in the selection of the man 
from the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture it has fallen upon a man who has 
the greatest sympathy, the best knowl- 
edge, probably, of any man who might 
have been selected in Washington to 
conduct the meeting this morning and 
to see to the carrying out of the prac- 
tices, the code, that we have adopted. 

I would like a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Mohler for his presence here this morn- 
ing and an expression froin him to the 
Secretary of our whole-hearted interest 
in the object to be attained under this 
convention and this conference of this 
day. May I have a motion to that ef- 
fect? 

Such a motion was made, 
and carried. 

CHAIRMAN MOHLER: I thank you 
most sincerely for this expression from 
you. I would like for the record to en- 
tertain a motion to adopt these resolu- 
tions as a whole—merely for the mat- 
ter of the record. I would be very glad 
to entertain a motion to adopt these 
resolutions in their entirety at this 
time. 


seconded 


Such a motion was made, seconded 
and carried. 

CHAIRMAN MOHLER: I wish to 
take this opportunity to thank you for 
your presence here this morning at this 
conference, and also for your kind at- 
tention and courteous consideration of 
the subject-matter presented to you to- 
day. 

I also desire to congratulate you 
upon this notable epoch-making agree- 
ment which you have voluntarily en- 
tered upon this morning. These resolu- 
tions are an earnest of your good faith, 
and I sincerely believe that your in- 
dustry as a whole will be benefited and 
the public interest of both the pro- 
ducers and consumers will be well 
served by your action taken this morn- 


meeting adjourned at twelve- 
thirty o’clock. 
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Sixth Annual Conference of Major Industries 


The Conference of Major In- 
dustries—which has come to be 
such a valuable adjunct to the an- 
nual program of packers’ meetings 
—had its sixth repetition on 
Wednesday at the University of 
Chicago. 

It was a symposium which in- 
cluded a survey of building ard 
construction, rail- transportation, 
air transportation, finance, chain 
store merchandising and meat 
packing. 

It gave its audience something 
of an insight into conditions in 
these industries, reflecting 
through them all conditions af- 
fecting the buying power of the 
public—a matter of the greatest 
importance to the meat industry. 

To packers attending the an- 
nual meetings of the Institute 
this is one of its chief values, if 
they would realize it as such, as 
most of them do. 

This year the Conference was 
held under the auspices of the 
University of Chicago and the In- 
stitute, with the cooperation of 
the following organizations: 

Agricultural Publishers Association. 

American Agricultural Editors As- 
sociation. 

American Bankers Association. 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 

American National Live Stock As 
sociation. 

American Railway Association. 

Associated Business Papers. 

Chicago Association of Commerce. 

Commercial Club of Chicago. 

Cotton Textile Institute. 

Illinois Chamber of Commerce. 

Illinois Manufacturers Association. 

Industrial Club of Chicago. 

National Board on Swine Production 
Policy. 

National Grange. 

National Live Stock Exchange. 

National Live Stock and Meat Board. 

National Live Stock 2roducers As- 
sociation. 

National: Wool Growers Association. 

Proceedings of these Conferences 
(through the courtesy of the University 
and the Institute) are published each year 


in full in this Convention Number of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


Morning Session 

Wednesday, October 23, 1929. 
The Sixth Conference of Major In- 
dustries, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, held at Mandel 
Hall, University of Chicago, convened 


at ten-thirty o’clock, Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, President of the University, 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT HUTCHINS: 
proud to welcome the representatives of 
the major industries of the country to 
one of the great branch houses in the 
West of another major industry—edu- 
cation. Our industry is not as profit- 
able as yours, but since our support 
depends on the profits you are able to 
make, we are very glad to e affiliated 
with you. 

This, of course, is a rather super- 
ficial reason for welcoming you at this 
time. The fact is, we are interested 
in the society which we find all about 
us. Further, one of the most impres- 
sive phenomena in America today is 
what we know as American business. 
We hope, therefore, that we may learn 
something from you today that will 
enable us to understand this phenom- 
enon better and that we may even find 
ways of participating with you in your 
efforts to make it more impressive than 
it has been in the past. 

The first speaker is a builder—vice 
president of Starrett Bros., Inc., presi- 
dent of The Starrett Corporation, and 
president of the Starrett Investment 
Corporation. He is a builder of army 
cantonments and skyserapers and is re- 
sponsible for the introduction in Japan 
of buildings designed to resist earth- 
quakes. The suggestion has been made 
that he be retained by the South Park 
Board Commissioners to see if he can’t 
do something about Lake Michigan. 

He is the author of a group of pub- 
lications on the history of building con- 
struction—Colonel William A. Starrett 
of New York City. 


We are 





ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS. 
(President University of Chicago.) 
Who opened the Conference. 





Building and Construction 
By Colonel William A. Starrett. 


Building is the expression of our out- 
standing national genius. No other 
American trait is so characteristically 
ours, for while we sometimes take great 
satisfaction in our excursions in the 
fields of education and government, our 
advanced position in quantity produc- 
tion and finance, they are fields open to 
challenge by other nations and peoples; 
but as builders and constructors, we are 
supreme and unchallenged. 

The world has been so completely 
made over in the past few decades, and 
so many peoples have contributed to 
the development of what we have, that 
many of our great modern necessities 
are of world origin, but not our mod- 
ern skyscraper—that is fundamentally 
and essentially an American product; 
and in the development and use and 
special adaptation of that great mod- 
ern convenience America still stands al- 
most alone. It may be truly said that, 
even today, there is but a handful of 
notable modern buildings the world 
over, compared with the vast, nation- 
wide and almost universal sykscraper 
development that has become the sym- 
bol of our great national growth. 


Skyscraper Pioneers. 


It all started right here in Chicago, 
where a few able and intrepid men saw 
the possibilities of applying the then 
newly-found science of civil engineer- 
ing as developed by our bridge builders 
in their extension of our nation-wide 
network of railways to the solution of 
the problem of intensive metropolitan 
land values and the quickening neces- 
sity for concentration of business ac- 
tivities within confined business areas. 
Today there is probably no American 
city of twenty-five thousand inhabitants 
that does not boast of at least one struc- 
ture that would class as a skyscraper; 
that is, a skeleton steel structure with 
curtain walls supported at each floor 
by the spandrel beams of that floor and 
depending entirely for its strength on 
its columns and girders. 

The whole development has occurred 
within the lifetime of most of us pres- 
ent here. The Home Insurance Com- 
pany building, completed in 1885, at the 
corner of La Salle and Adams streets, 
now in demolition I believe, was the 
first American skyscraper. A_ great 
American engineer and architect, Wil- 
liam LeBaron Jenny, had the courage 
and standing to persuade a great in- 
surance company to back the venture. 
And from that notable beginning our 
modern construction has spread like 
wild fire throughout the country, until 
today we behold it still with amaze- 
ment, our interest in it quite as keen 
as when it started, not 50 years ago. 

There is no telling what the value 
of our modern national construction is, 
much less the economic measure of the 
wealth it has produced. Billions on 
billions could be cited, and yet it would 
convey little meaning, for we are 
brought face to face with the fact that 
construction, in one form or another, 
is the necessary precedent to all mod- 
ern national development, and then we 
realize that, while we pretend to build 
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for all time, in reality we build only 
for the present and to meet present 
and immediate needs. 

Metropolitan Building Tendencies. 

It is of modern metropolitan construc- 
tion that I speak, and in the brief span 
of its life since that first Chicago sky- 
scraper, we can already see the distinct 
phases of its growth: At first it was 
the occasional building by the occasional 
wealthy owner. Then swiftly followed 
the multiplication of holdings, the ac- 
quisition of plots by experts, and the 
development of the great real estate 
fortunes. Here the economics of build- 
ing set in; plans were more closely 
scrutinized for waste space, and archi- 
tecture took on the new responsibility 
of ingenuity of arrangement on confined 
and sometimes cramped city lots. 

Venturesome developers in many of 
our large cities challenged the con- 
gested areas of downtown, intensive 
values, and boldly struck out with new 
and appealing buildings to tempt the 
tenancy away from the congestion, of- 
fering superior conveniences, light and 
air for the slight inconvenience of more 
remote location. Thus, new centers 
were formed, and we have the spectacle 
in practically every large city of the 
beckoning away from the original cen- 
ters of ever newer and more appealing, 
specialized structures. 

This gives rise to the recurrence of 
an ancient tendency, almost as old as 
large cities themselves. It is the tend- 
ency to sectionalize, by broad general 
divisions of occupation. Thus, we rec- 
ognize the banking section, the shop- 
ping section, the hotel section, and even 
the theatre section in a few of our 
larger cities. These are normal and 
proper tendencies and, in fact, contain 
some of the germs of the solution of 
our vexed problems of over-crowdinz 
and traffic congestion. 

Bigness the Modern Feature. 

But it is not with the idea of offering 
a solution of these questions that I am 
here, but rather to note the modern 
tendency of this intensive metropolitan 
development. If we were io endeavor 
to sum up the building tendency of 
today, we would surely have to include 
as the keyword “bigness.” All large 
cities in America are discussing their 
outstanding plans for construction of 
buildings in terms of big, adequate, 
economical structures. 

Proper zoning laws are being passed 
everywhere to prevent and control the 
too rapid intermingling of uncongenial 
developments—a fostering of the tend- 
ency above referred to of developing 
districts for related activities. Zoning, 
however, can only indicate in the most 
general way, for the great economic 
laws will always govern in the long 
run. 

So we must note that the modern 
tendency is for bigness of structures, 
and this has arisen from our experience 
with the modern structures we have 
already built. It takes no genius to 
realize that eight or ten buildings in a 
city block, detached from each other, 
with varying story heights, varying de- 
signs and forms of construction, vary- 
ing elevator arrangement and qualities 
of management are much more expen- 
sive to operate than one single building 
= perhaps equivalent floor area would 


Tenancy in such small structures is 
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generally cramped, or soon becomes 
cramped as tenants grow in size with 
ever expanding demands for additional 
space. Thus we have the ever present 
spectacle of tenants being forced out 
of smaller buildings, not through any 
dissatisfaction with the building or its 
management. In fact, convenience of 
location and good service prompt the 
desire to remain, but growth knows no 
such considerations, and we are ever 
witnessing the parting of landlord and 
tenant, both satisfied with every aspect 
of their relationship excepting the thing 
that the one cannot give and the other 
must have—room to expand and greater 
convenience. 
Large Buildings Economical. 

The large building built as a unit, 
with unified management, elevator 
service and utilities in keeping with its 
size, offers the elasticity that the 
smaller unit lacks. And this is one of 
the reasons for the tendency we observe; 
another, the economy of management 
and operation, needs no elaboration. 
Eight or ten buildings in a block require 
eight or ten superintendents, eight or 
ten unrelated operating crews, eight or 
ten small and uneconomical heating 
plants, etc. The comparison could be 
carried on to tedious extreme. 


WILLIAM A. STARRETT. 


(President The Starrett Corporation.) 
Speaker at Conference of Major 
Industries. 


Now one of the forces that has 
largely influenced the building of these 
smaller units (and there are many, for 
it is a most complex situation) has 
been the ancient attitude toward prop- 
erty ownership. Time was when a 
man’s material wealth was almost 
wholly represented by real property 
ownership; hence its ancient name, 
perhaps implying that man’s only real 
estate was real-estate. Inheritors found 
themselves, and still find themselves, 
possessed of plots or parcels now in- 
tensely valuable in the heart of a great 
city. Rising taxes and diminishing re- 
turns compel the consideration of what 
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shall be done with it to put it on a 
profitable basis. Obviously, a sky- 
scraper of some sort. 

Adjacent properties are almost al- 
ways surrounded by wholly different 
sets of circumstances, and indeed, ad- 
jacent owners seldom even know each 
other. In the past, and to a large 
extent even now, enlightened self-in- 
terest and the dislike of entangling 
alliances have prompted the owner to 
go his own way with his independent 
property, and we see what we see— 
the hodge-podge of our intensive down- 
town individual developments. 


Trends in Huge Scale Building. 


The complex situation has developed 
all kinds and conditions of problems, 
and of course, the vast business of real 
estate is based on this complexity. The 
professional accumulator of properties 
is only an extension of the individual 
fee owners who envisioned the possi- 
bilities of added plottage and the ad- 
vantage of large, single construction 
units. And these units are with us 
to stay, for, as we have seen, they 
are at once an answer to the economics 
of ownership and the economics of 
growth, two irresistible forces acting 
in one direction. 

The accumulation of plottage and the 
necessity for ever larger units have 
developed the investment banker in a 
large measure. True, the great insur- 
ance companies have been the great, 
stable and conservative lenders, but 
their very conservatism, not to say lack 
of vision at times, has made necessary 
the investment banker with his clien- 
tele of bond buyers. To him the 
American public owes a debt of grati- 
tude, both for his conservative vision 
and for the general fidelity to a public 
trust which is in no way marred by 
the occasional over-stepping the bounds 
of some reckless bond house. Without 
him, the development of our large cities 
and the consequent creation of untold 
millions of values would have been 
greatly retarded. 

But I speak of him only as a symbol, 
for he is a milestone on our path of 
progress in intensive building on a 
huge scale. He has pointed a way, 
one of the ways, of developing for the 
aid of real estate the vast sums of 
money needed for the best modern 
growth. And with these vast sums 
of money made available and the exam- 
ple of the collector of plottage before 
them, fee owners are commencing to 
know each other, so we see a tendency, 
undreamed of even ten years ago, of 
owners pooling their separate adjacent 
holdings in development corporations, 
a tendency that I predict will continue 
to accelerate. 


Young Buildings Demolished. 


So the ground has been prepared, 
and already the spectacle of buildings 
covering half and even whole city 
blocks is actually before our eyes, 
swiftly to increase and become more 
common as time goes on. We are 
seeing on every hand the demolition 
of structures that we built only twen- 
ty-five and even only fifteen years ago. 
They were built for all time, we 
thought, monuments to the age-old 
fetish of individual and inviolable fee 
ownership of small plots. Yet today 
the company I represent is engaged 
in the demolition of that once famous 
symbol of nermanence, the Waldorf- 
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Astoria, to make way for a greater 
and more productive structure. 

Height plays its all-important part, 
and in the public imagination, height 
is the spectacular evidence of bigness. 
There is not half the public interest 
in a great city block development that 
there is in some reckless needle built 
on an all too small plot of ground, 
possibly through some fallacious judg- 
ment of a fatuous owner and architect, 
possible merely as an advertisement 
for some nationally advertised product. 


Yet, the whole block development, in 
all probability, represents sanity and 
judgment and a substantial contribu- 
tion to the economic welfare of the 
community in which it is built. Still, 
height occupies the center of our at- 
tention; also it is the moot question 
of building regulations in our large 
cities. Height limitation and setback 
laws are very much in the public mind. 

A large part of the solution of the 
question lies in the relation of height 
to size of plot. Therein are contained 
the true answers to half the economic 
and limitation questions. Some of our 
large cities have recognized this fact 
and restrictions as to height and set- 
back relate to plot area, also to width 
of surrounding streets. 


Modern Facilities Hygienic. 


The much abused appeal for “light 
and air” is cited against the sxy- 
scraper. The public likes to use the 
term, little understanding that, in some 
of our great modern structures, thou- 
sands of clerks work in hygienic sur- 
roundings undreamed of in older build- 
ings, where fresh, clean air, washed and 
conditioned as to humidity, is furnished 
them in abundance by modern venti- 
lating apparatus, while only a few 
years ago they took great comfort in 
seeing a distant if wholly ineffectual 
window that might or might not be 
opened. 

Similarly, modern artificial lighting 
similates and closely approaches the 
most favorable daylight. It can be 
correctly placed where a window can, 
at best, serve from only one direction. 
There is the same necessity as always 
for good light and air, but let us un- 
derstand what we mean when we refer 
to it. 

So we have seen that the tendency 
is undoubtedly toward bigness of struc- 
ture, and bigness implies both large 
area and height. What shall be the 
limits of height? We are in the 
midst of finding this out. Fifty and 
sixty story buildings have been built 
or are in the process of construction. 
Seventy, eighty and ninety story build- 
ings are on the way and we shall soon 
see them. Hundred and even hundred 
and fifty story buildings are seriously 
discussed, and the public wildly ap- 
plauds. We know that they offer no 
structural engineering impossibilities. 
In fact, it is axiomatic that, with suf- 
ficient ground area and freedom to use 
as many columns as necessary, the 
structural engineer would welcome the 
opportunity to design even two hun- 
dred and more stories. The limitations 
are not in the structural engineering, 
but perhaps are in the mechanical fea- 
tures of the building. 


Elevators Present a Problem. 


In the first place, the higher the 
building, the more space must be al- 
lotted to elevators—non-revenue space, 
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with the necessary complement of cor- 
ridors, stairways and toilets. It is here 
that we commence to see that there 
is another reason for large plottage in 
addition to the structural engineer’s 
requirement for sufficient base. Foun- 
dations are, of course, a question, but 
the modern science of foundation- 
building has well-nigh solved the prob- 
lem for almost any locality, certainly 
for those cities where bed rock can be 
reached within a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty feet. 

Perhaps after all, elevators and ele- 
vator service will be the limiting fac- 
tors—not that elevators cannot be built 
to run to excessive heights. We now 
have elevators operating in mines some 


LAWRENCE A. DOWNS. 
(President Illinois Central Railroad.) 


Speaker at Conference of Major 


Industries, 


five thousand feet in depth, which 
would argue that those same elevators 
could operate in buildings of the wholly 
fantastic height of five thousand feet. 
But how about the comfort of passen- 
gers? Anyone who has ridden in one 
of those high speed mine elevators 
knows that he has been through an 
adventure, and such speeds are un- 
thinkable for the business public. 


Moreover, the travel even to the top 
of a ninety-story building takes an ap- 
preciable time. At a thousand feet a 
minute, now thought to be the limit 
of human comfort in elevator travel, 
the trip to the top would take the best 
part of two minutes, the starting, stop- 
ping, elevator door opening, etc., con- 
sidered. One of the questions is 
whether the public will accept that long 
elevator ride for general practice. 

Maybe they will. Maybe the advan- 
tages of lofty location, the elation of 
a high point of view, overlooking the 
landscape for a hundred miles, will 
compensate for the inconvenience, but 
wisdom seems to dictate that this de- 
velopment of excessive height be made 
gradually. Let us try our seventy or 
eighty story buildings for a while be- 
fore we embark on those of a hundred 
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stories or more. These new excursions 
have a way of developing unexpected 
and surprising problems. ‘The surprises 
are often very agreeable—sometimes 
they are most embarrassing. 

CHAIRMAN HUTCHINS: The next 
speaker is one of our neighbors, whose 
organization is largely responsible for 
the development of this part of Chi- 
cago, whose transportation is ideal. He 
is an engineer and a _ graduate of 
Purdue, where he was a football player. 
We find it difficult in view of the im- 
pending conflict on Saturday not to hold 
this against him. 

He has been in the railway service 
for over 30 years, as a member of an 
engineering party, a roadmaster, assis- 
tant chief engineer, division superin- 
tendent, general superintendent, assis- 
tant general manager, vice president 
and general manager and now President 
of the Illinois Central Railway. His 
subject is, ‘Railroad Transportation.” 
No one is more competent to discuss it 
than he. 


Rail Transportation 


By L. A. Downs. 

A railway man needs to make no 
apology for his subject when he is 
called upon to speak about his busi- 
ness to an audience of men engaged 
in the major industries. His business 
is their business too. A railway man 
is fortunate in that way. He can feel 
at home in almost any company. It 
is like belonging to everyboay’s lodge. 

The railway man is part and parcel 
of the whole economic teld. No man’s 
business is exempt from requiring his 
service. Ail the vital processes of 
civilized life pay their tribute to his 
work. Railroading is the glue which 
holds the constituent parts of our vast 
industrial mechanism together. 

Production, manufacture and distri- 
bution seldom take place today in the 
same locality; they have expanded ter- 
ritorially as transportation has become 
widely available. Territorial expansion 
in turn has brought about increased 
magnitude of operations, and hence we 
have our major industries of today, 
which you gentlemen represent. 


Railway Keynote to Industries. 


Transportation, I believe, is at the 
root of this whole development. If 
industry were limited today as it was, 
say, a century ago, there would be no 
possibility of production, manufacture 
and distribution on present-day scales. 
Everything would have to be produced 
at home, processed at home and sold 
at home, and business would be lacking 
in the infinite variety and stupendous 
volume which are the marvels of mod- 
ern times. 

I pay this brief tribute to the im- 
portance of transportation and pass 
on, knowing I need dwell no further 
upon that. You men realize it as well 
as I do, for the wellbeing of your 
industries depends upon smooth, effi- 
cient, dependable transportation. 

Transportation is a big word, how- 
ever, and it covers a variety of meth- 
ods. The topic assigned to me is rail 
transportation, and I expect to devote 
my remarks to that phase. In regard 
to other methods, however, I have just 
one thing I want to say. The rail- 
roads are unquestionably first in the 
field of transportation today. Other 
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agencies cannot begin to compare with 
them in volume and general availabil- 
ity of service. If the terms of com- 
petition between the railroads and 
other agencies are fair and equitable, 
I see no reason ever to fear an eclipse 
of railway prestige. 

On the other hand, the railroads, as 
opportunity and laws permit, are 
adopting certain features of competi- 
tive services. As these various devel- 
opments tend to weave themselves to- 
gether, I believe that in the not-distant 
future we shall have a nationwide, uni- 
fied, co-ordinated system of transpor- 
tation, with the railroads as a nucleus, 
which will fully meet the requirements 
of our population without undue dupli- 
cation of effort. 

Magnitude of Railways Impressive. 

The relations of the railroads and 
other means of transportation consti- 
tute some of the greatest railway prob- 
lems of today. Yet, aside from these 
competitive relations, the railroads 
have several problems of considerable 
magnitude within themselves. 

Our railroads today constitute a 
third of the entire raliway mileage of 
the globe. ‘Lhey operate more than 
a quarter of a million miles of line, 
besides 150,000 mules of additional 
trackage. ‘Lheir value, at a minimum 
estimace, is well in exccss of twenty 
billion aoliars. Their employes num- 
ber about a million and three-quarters, 
and their security holders make up an 
army of aliiust equal size, in addition 
to the untold millions who have a 
property interest in the railroads 
througa the security holdings of banks 
and insurance companies. The rail- 
roads load and move about a million 
cars of freight a week, and they pay 
taxes of more than a million dollars 
a day. 

The sheer magnitude of our railroads 
is an impressive thing. I believe you 
will agree with me that, because of 
their size, if nothing else, they deserve 
a place of honor among our major in- 
dustries. 

Regulation Became a Menace. 

The development of our railroads in 
the last fifty years has been very 
largely a story of their regulation by 
the public. In the first half century 
of their existence they were encour- 
aged in every way possible because of 
their immense value in opening up new 
territory. 

Perhaps as a result of the encour- 
agement they received and their free- 
dom from all restraint, abuses grew 
up which demanded and finally brought 
about public regulation. Regulation 
was first a cure, but it soon became 
a menace, for it brought about stran- 
gulation of our railroads, and the busi- 
ness of the country suffered as a re- 
sult. Just as this strangulation of the 
railroads was coming to a crisis, the 
war came on, and that was the straw 
that broke the camel’s back. 

The railroads went through 26 
months of the nearest thing we have 
ever had to government ownership of 
railroads in this country. I need not 
go into that. It should be sufficient 
to say that the business men of this 


country heaved a sigh of relief when~ 


it was over. I don’t know of a single 
American business man today who 
wants to have any more government 
railroading. 
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Progress Under Transportation Act. 

The bitter experience of war-time 
government railroading was one of the 
things which brought about the enact- 
ment of the present Transportation 
Act in 1920. One of the finest things 
about this act is that it is designed 
to protect the interests of both the 
railroads and their patrons without 
undue burden upon either. Prior to 
that time we had restrictive legisla- 
tion; the Transportation Act was ex- 
pansive in its nature. It started out 
on the premise that this country must 
have an adequate national system of 
transportation, and it set about getting 
it in a constructive, forward-looking 
way. 

Under the encouragement afforded 
by the Transportation Act, our rail- 
roads have made splendid progress in 
the last decade. They have improved 
their service, increased its efficiency 
and begun to make some money, de- 
spite repeated reductions in rates. 

The adequate, fast and dependable 
service which the railroads are per‘orm- 
ing today is contributing greatly, as 
every business man knows, to the pres- 
ent favorable business situation. It is 
making possible reductions in inven- 
tories. It is adjusting the relations of 
supvly and demand. 

While thus assisting business, the 
railroads are also benefiting themselves 
by establishing new records in operat- 
ing economies. They are showing the 
best earnings of the last decade. Their 
property is in excellent physical con- 
dition. The morale of their employes 
is high. Their relations with their 
patrons as a whole are more cordial and 
give greater promise of permanent 
sitisfaction than at any previous time. 
These are some of the cheerful factors 
which are to be found in the railway 
situation today. 

Railroads Have Many Problems. 

On the other hand there are, of 
course, some factors not so cheerful. 
Taxes are going up all the time. Their 
tendency is not only to force railway 
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rates higher but also to reduce the net 
which the railroads can apply to the 
improvement of their earning power. 

Prices of most of the things that the 
railroads have to buy remain high as 
compared with pre-war levels, and there 
is a more or less steady pressure for 
increased wages, reductions in working 
hours, so-called “full crew” laws and 
the like, all of which tend to make diffi- 
cult the efforts of railway managers to 
increase the efficiency of operation 
faster than rates decline. 

Then, too, traffic is diminishing in 
certain ways. The passenger side of 
the business has suffered most, largely 
as a result of the greater ownership 
and wider use of private passenger 
automobiles. The railroads have no 
quarrel with that development. Most 
of the passenger loss has been in short 
hauls, although in the cities, where 
streets are more congested, the short- 
haul business of the suburban railway 
services has not suffered. On the other 
hand, long-distance passenger travel 
has kept on increasing. 

In this connection, I might point .out 
that passenger traffic has always been 
a less important factor in railway rev- 
enues than most persons realize. Rarely 
has the passenger business provided as 
much as a fourth of total revenues; the 
backbone of the railway business has 
always been freight service. 

Decline in Rate of Increase. 

Railway freight traffic as a whole is 
increasing, but it is not increasing as 
rapidly as it has in the past. Our coun- 
try is growing, and a larger population 
naturally uses more railway service. 
However, in recent years the country’s 
per capita requirement for freight 
transportation has been approaching a 
standstill. Part of this decline in the 
rate of increase is due to the competi- 
tion of other forms of transportation, 
to which I have already referred, but a 
good deal of it is due to changes in 
economic conditions over which neither 
the ra:lroads nor their competitors have 
any control. 
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Coal has always been the biggest 
single factor in railway tonnage and 
revenues, and the use of coal has de- 
clined relatively. Other fuels are dis- 
placing it to some extent, and those 
who use it are using it more economic- 
ally. The railroads themselves have 
been in the forefront of the fuel econ- 
omy movement. Electricity requires 
little railway transportation, and gas 
and oil are transported chiefly by pipe 
lines. 

Another factor influencing railway 
freight traffic has been the breaking 
down of industrial operations into 
smaller units better located in relation 
to raw materials, fuel and markets. 
Still another has been the rise of luxu- 
ries. There is obviously less transpor- 
tation in $100 worth of radio equip- 
ment, for example, than in $100 worth 
of food or fuel. 

There are offsetting tendencies, to be 
sure, but the net result is a declining 
rate of freight traffic increase. The 
greatest result of this development is 
the demand which it places upon rail- 
way managers to exercise added _ in- 
genuity to protect the earning power 
of the railroads. 

Forward-looking in Many Ways. 

This, in brief, is the present railway 
situation—bright in some spots and not 
so bright in others. On the whole, I 
am certain that the favorable prospects 
very considerably outweigh the un- 
favorable ones. I believe that so long 
as our people generally are friendly to 
the railroads and have confidence in 
their management, we may expect the 
railroads to keep pace fully with the 
traffic requirements of the country. 

The progressiveness of the railroads 
in recent years has been demonstrated 
in many ways. One is the constant im- 
provement in service, to which I have 
referred. Shippers and travelers are 
now enjoying service far better than 
ever before, and yet the railroads keep 
diligently striving to do even better. 

At the same time they are enlarging 
the scope of their activities. The possi- 
bilities of highway and air service are 
being explored. Seventy-odd railroads 
operate buses. Something like forty 
operate trucks. Several have co-ordi- 
nated air and rail passenger service. 
The Railway Express Agency, owned 
by the railroads, offers air express serv- 
ice. Some railroads operate steamships. 

In the field of community 


They support civic improvements. They 
provide a substantial share of com- 
munity school funds. The economic re- 


Service, 
too, the railroads are going forward. 
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sources of their territories are made 
widely known. They employ specialists 
who devote their services to the promo- 
tion of agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment. These are merely exam- 
ples. 

Business Depends on Railroads. 

This progressiveness is a guaranty to 
the public that with its continued sup- 
port and co-operation the railroads can 
be reliel upon to do their vital part in 
insuring the country’s progress. 

You business men, as I have suggest- 
ed, have a vital stake in railway prog- 
ress. Agencies of transportation are 
virtually adjuncts of business. In the 
case of the railroads, every business 
man not only depends upon their serv- 
ice as a patron but also passes upon 
their future as a citizen controlling gov- 
ernmental regulation and very likely 
profits from their earnings as a direct 
or indirect investor in railway securi- 
ties. Many of our business men, more- 
over, are dependent upon railway pur- 
chases for a very considerable degree 
of their own prosperity. If, in the light 
of these various relationships, the rail- 
roads are not your railroads, whose are 
they ? 

I never feel that I need to offer an 
apology for referring to the railroads 
as belonging to business men and the 
problems of the railroads as being pri- 
marily business men’s problems.  Be- 
cause I have that feeling, I always wel- 
come opportunities, such as this one, 
to speak to business men. I feel that 
we are on common ground. 

In closing, I want to leave with you 
the thought that future railway prog- 
ress is very largely dependent upon the 
earning power of the railroads. That, 
of course, depends upon the difference 
between income and outgo. Measures 
which tend to increase railway expense 
or decrease railway rates or traffic are 
therefore inimical to railway credit 
and, in the long run, to railway prog- 
ress itself. Therefore, it is my hope 
that you, as business men, will continue 
to see fit to benefit the country as a 
whole—-and yourselves in particular- 
by your interest in and patronage of 
the railroads. After all, you are the 
real rulers of the railroads. Their fu 
{ure is in your hands. 

CHAIRMAN HUTCHINS: The last 
of this distinguished series of speakers 
started out in life as coxswain of the 
Columbia University crew. The excel- 
lent training which this experience gave 
his voice and lungs and the skill which 
he acquired in steering a very fragile 
craft through dangerous and troubled 
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waters led him, naturally, into the law. 

In this capacity he became general 
counsel of the United States Shipping 
Board and of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. As special representative 
of the Secretary of War he effected the 
collection of war debt claims against 
England, France and Italy. He likes 
hard jobs. 

In recognition of his services he was 
awarded, by the United States, the Dis- 
tinguished Service medal, made a 
Knight of the Legion of Honor of 
France and of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy. He is general counsel to many 
aviation companies and is particularly 
interested in the great holding com- 
panies in the aircraft field. 1 take 
pleasure in presenting Mr. Chester W. 
Cuthell, who will discuss the subject, 
“Air Transportation.” 


Air Transportation 
By Chester W. Cuthell. 


When I heard that record read I felt 
like Mark Twain at the tomb of Co- 
lumbus. You recall when they extolled 
Columbus, the Italian guard speaking 
very fluently for about 15 minutes, 
Twain turned to him and said, “Is he 
dead?” (Laughter) I never hear these 
decorations of mine referred to without 
thinking somewhat of the grief I went 
through in connection with them, par- 
ticularly some of the things to which 
the preceding speaker has_ referred, 
among them the constant criticism by 
the government. 

I take it as a very great honor, not 
to myself—because I am an extremely 
minor representative of this great, new 
transportation agency—but to aviation, 
to think that you gentlemen in the 
major industries, you men who are in 
the very contented position of having 
largely developed working organiza- 
tions, think enough about us to invite 
us to come to this particular conference 
and listen to what we have to say. 

Why are we entitled at all to an invi- 
tation to attend an industries confer- 
ence? Are we an industry? Well, I 
hope we are. We have certainly made 
a good beginning at it. Already we 
have accomplished a few things that 
at last give us the hope of establish- 
ing a true industry. We have already 
developed a motor—a series of motors. 
I need not specify which one, because 
some of my friends would say I am ad- 
vertising the product of one company 
or the other. These motors have been 
able to operate for tremendous numbers 
of hours and for greater distances than 
any other form of motive power up to 
the present time. That is a distinct con- 
tribution. 

Cooperates With Other Industries. 


In working out those motors the engi- 
neers have had to solve problems, par- 
ticularly in connection with the use of 
light metals, which will of course be of 
use to all other industries. Why should 
you have a great heavy thing to carry 
around in the way of metal if a light 
metal will do the work just as well? 
Those things will come slowly, but they 
will come as the result, in part, of what 
we have done. 

It is not entirely true to say that we 
have done this. We have not developed 
the automobile motor. We have adapted 
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it to our particular purpose. Neverthe- 
less, there have been some peculiar con- 
tributions by my particular industry to 
that art. 

Necessarily, we cooperate with all of 
the large metal-woerking organizations 
and with the technical and precision 
organizations of the country in the de- 
velopment of these very difficult instru- 
ments. Notably, we work with the 
chemists, with the metallurgists, with 
the motor builders, with the oil indus- 
try. We work with the suppliers of 
all possible parts of airplanes and of 
airships. 

When you speak of the aviation in- 
dustry you mean the assembly plants 
that do some portions of the work, but 
you also mean many of the other plants 
that are engaged in the development of 
more prosaic things. 

I think we are entitled to some appro- 
bation, because already we have accom- 
plished one thing in the field of trans- 
pertation. We are carrying the mails 
of the United States Government sat- 
isfactorily; that is, to our satisfaction. 
We can not yet overcome the handicap 
of the weather on all occasions, but we 
are making very great strides in that 
direction. The amount that we are 
taking away from the railroads, I think, 
is very inconsiderable, indeed; how- 
ever, that is a triumph. 


How the Mail is Carried. 


The mails are moved, for the most 
part, at night. When you think of 
some of the nights you have around 
this city and those we have around 
New York City, you must realize that 
in the nightly performance of their 
duties these young men are qualifying 
as heroes every 24 hours. They fly 
from Hadley Field in Newark, near 
New York, to Chicago. They do it 
almost entirely at night. 

The same thing is true of the other 
lines that radiate out to other places 
from Chicago. That, we think, is an 
accomplishment. We have done that 
without any of the subsidies such as 
have been granted by foreign govern- 
ments to their particular lines, that 
is, on a commercial basis, as much as 
you can say any business is on a com- 
mercial basis that is dealing with the 
government. 

I listened with very great interest 
to my predecessor’s remarks about the 
control of rates, but it has always been 
my experience in dealing with the 
United States Government that, al- 
though it is slow, although it is cum- 
bersome, by and large at the end of 
things the result is fair treatment for 
the American industries. There always 
comes to the front some really far- 
visioned man who sees to it that ade- 
quate arrangements are made so that 
industry may continue to develop. 


Flying Stimulates Imagination. 


1 think another great contribution 
that might, perhaps, justify our inclu- 
sion in this symposium is the fact that 
we are doing something that stimu- 
lates the imagination of everybody. 
That is a great thing—the imagination, 
particularly important to the youth of 
the country. We want them to develop 
their mental muscles to doubt every- 
thing, as the old philosophers used to, 
to look everything squarely in the eye 
and see if they can’t do it better than 
the preceding generation. I venture 
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to say if you took a poll of the young 
students, both boys and girls, in the 
schools and colleges of the United 
States today you would find practically 
all of them interested in aviation and 
many of them directly headed into it. 

I have a boy of 15. He thinks I 
am quite an old fossil because I don’t 
fly all the time. This summer I took 
him out. We spent our vacation flying 
around the United States. He just 
wouldn’t hear of anything else but 
aviation. I shall insist on his going, 
however, to some academic retreat 
where he can get those characteristics 
of mind, and particularly of idealism, 
that are so necessary in any walk of 
life before I permit him to go into 
aviation as a specialty. 

I think that development 
imagination is a great thing. 


of the 
Why is 


it? Here is a business that starts 
out by defying a law that everyone 


CHESTER W. CUTHELL. 
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has thought from time immemorial was 
one of those laws that nobody could 
evade. We are trying to repeal the 
law of gravity and we do it for the 
most part quite successfully. 


Developments Will Continue. 


We propose to continue with these 
developments until we really can say 
to everyone that we have successfully 
overcome that law. 

Another thing aviation has done that 
justifies its inclusion in any gather- 
ing:—We have developed the one hero 
in this world concerning whom there 
can be no possible adverse criticism. 
We have a very sprightly Mayor in 
New York. hen he received Lind- 
bergh he said, “Colonel, the one thing 
on which this world has ever been 
unanimous has been in praise of your 
accomplishment.” Now, that is some- 
thing. He is a great boy, of course. 
The world knows that, but he is quite 
typical. 

There are many other hundreds of 
young men with many of Lindbergh’s 
fine characteristics engaged in this 
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business. It is a business that appeals 
to brave men, and wherever you start 
with that as your major premise you 
are bound to have a tascinating busi- 
ness. It will be exciting—must be 
exciting all the time—to keep these 
men, but it will be a business that will 
proceed by leaps and bounds. 

Next, we have developed perhaps 
more rapidly than we should. We have 
developed, certainly, more rapidly than 
many of the other forms of transpor- 
tation. You speak about the railroads. 
The patent on the steam engine was 
granted to Watt in January, I think, 
of 1769. Before that steam engine was 
adapted to any form of locomotive we 
reached the year 1815. The first rail- 
road adaptation of it in the United 
States was in 1826. Now it is a hun- 
dred years after that, and we find that 
the railroads are still confronted with 
problems. You must not expect too 
much of us. 

Many Problems to Solve. 

The art of flight was invented only 
25 years ago. So far as its becoming a 
business is concerned, it wasn’t a busi- 
ness at all until about four years ago 
when the United States Government 
turned over the carrying of the mails to 
the private carriers. Before that time 
it was a glorious adventure. We merely 
supplied material for the Army and the 
Navy. 

Some of us are a little bit sorry that 
some of the methods of business have 
crept into our old adventure, because 
with it come people who want to make 
money in a hurry. We have hysteria 
in the stock market. Anybody with an 
idea about an airplane, until very re- 
cently, could go out and get all the 
money in the world that he wanted for 
so-called development of it. That is one 
of the unpleasant incidents of going 
into trade, as the British say. 

We have some problems. We have 
the problem, first of all, cf motors. 
There has been a great discussion in the 
business between the air-cooled motor 
and the water-cooled motor _ people. 
The air-cooled motor, as you know, is 
a great thing, with the fans out like 
the spokes of a wheel; very difficult to 
push through the air. Technically, we 
call it the parasitic resistance, in order 
to get into the jargon of the engineer. 

Motors Being Improved. 

The water-cooled motor has the disad 
vantage of carrying around its cooling 
equipment, but it has a very slender 
figure. We are trying to adapt, also, 
the chemically cooled system to our 
motors. That is a scheme cf using— 
ethyl-glycol, I think it is. It will do 
away with a good deal of the space 
occupied by the water for cooling pur- 
poses and still keep the streamline 
effect that is so necessary for high 
speeds. 

The debate has been going on ever 
since Charles Lawrence perfected the 
motor that Lindbergh used in crossing 
the ocean, but that is only a debate be- 
tween existing types of motors. There 
are many other types being developed 
now. There is the rotary motor, being 
seriously experimented with, that gets 
rid of all the annoying things like spark 
plugs and piston rods and cylinders and 
crooked crankshafts and other things 
that get out of whack while you are in 
the air. 

You would be surprised to know, 
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perhaps, that there are real experiments 
going on with steam, because when we 
get into very high powers that are re- 
quired by the modern equipment, and 
for great speed, the gasoline motor is 
no longer the most efficient. Steam 
motors were used first and there are 
some of the engineers who believe that 
we may return to them. 


Fuels Being Studied. 

Next we have a great deal of experi- 
mentation going on with the airplane 
itself, a great deal of study, a great 
deal of debate. It is a great business 
for conversation, because nobody really 
knows what the final answer will be 
as to whether the wings should have a 
large angle, whether there should be 
one, two or one and a half wings, or 
whether they ought to have slots that 
will permit the air to come through and 
break up the vacuum at certain points. 
That type of discussion is constantly 
going on. We are not at all satisfied 
with the present planes as being the 
ultimate. 

Then we don’t like our fuels. Ws 
hope that somebody in the petroleum 
business will invent a new fuel, because 
the fuel that we carry now is occasion- 
ally unreliable. It is heavier than we 
should like, and it is highly inflam- 
mable. There are many experiments 
going on with fuels of entirely differ- 
ent natures. 

You have all been reading about the 
man in Germany who has been experi- 
menting with rockets. We are trying 
to adopt gunpowder to th® airplane— 
propulsion by gunpowder. I am sure 
a few ycars ago everyone would have 
said that was entirely fantastical and 
that nothing would come of it, but the 
man did fly the other day. ° 

So you see we are dissatisfied with 
our motors, our airplanes and our fuels. 
They say a tnoroughgoing dissatisfac- 
tion is the surest sign of a real ambi- 
tion to serve, and we have that. We 
are constantly tinkering and developing 
with all these things. 

Automatic Control Possible. 

Then we are developing an instru- 
ment to eliminate the human element 
in flight. As the pilots often tell me, 
most airplanes fly better alone than 
they do in the control of a pilot. That 
is because the pilot, being a young man, 
is generally looking out the window and 
at the surrounding neighborhocd. He 
is jiggling his controls and doesn’t pay 
the attention he should. Every now 
and then he raises the airplane to a 
stalling angle and there is a nose dive. 

This instrument I refer to is an 
adaptation of the very ingenious gyro- 
scope. We have great hopes that in the 
next few years’ the gyroscope will see 
to it that the airplane does not rise to 
the stalling angle but will maintain its 
direct line of flight. We have had a 
very interesting demonstration of that 
in the last few weeks. Jimmy Doolittle 
took up an airplane and he was entirely 
sealed in and in the dark. 

He raised the airplane from the 
ground, flew many miles and came back 
to the same airport without seeing any- 
thing. He used the gvroscopic control 
and some new and wonderful instru- 
ments, one of them a different sort of 
altimeter. 

We need, in this business, to over- 
come the weather. Again I refer to 
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Chairman Committee on Nutrition, 
my favorice author who said, ‘“Every- 
one is always talking about the 
weather, but no one ever does anything 
about it.” We should like to do some- 
thing about the weather. Let me show 
you just what we do do. 
Weather Studied Carefully. 

Over the Transcontinental system we 
have 84 different places from which 
we receive weather reports. They are 
all concentrated in the control fields. 
The weacher report is given at the 
beginning of the trip. The pilot knows 
what conditions he may expect, the 
direction of the wind and its velocity, 
the ceiling and what the nature of the 
clouds are and will be and the speed 
of the wind at the higher altitudes. 
If he finds a more favorable current 
up above he may go there. We also 
get weather information off the line 
in cooperation with the two great rail- 
roads that are interested in this par- 
ticular company—the Santa Fe and the 
Pennsylvania. 

With all of this, we have had one 
terrible accident due to an unexpected 
and unreported storm that came up 
very suddenly, too suddenly for the 
pilot to handle. That storm was a 
twister in its nature and the airplane 
was caught in the outer edge of it 
and dashed against the mountain. 

To develop weather reporting we 
have had to develop a radio telephone. 
When I say “we’’ I mean the men in 
that particular company—the young 
radio engineers who have developed a 
successful telephone so that the pilot 
at all times can talk to the ground. 
That, again, is a distinct accomplish- 
ment of the men in the aviation busi- 
ness. They have actually adapted the 
radio. It has been simple heretofore 
to have a telegraph connection from 
the airplane to the ground, but a trans- 
mitter light enough and sure enough 
in operation to transmit his voice is 
a very new development. That has 
come since this terrible accident. 

Air Ports Costly. 
Our next problem is the provision of 
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adequate airports. To buy a whole 
neighborhood in Chicago or New York 
is a very expensive proposition. It 
costs more than the development of a 
whole transportation system in plane 
equipment, etc. It is a very, very 
heavy expense. It is impossible, from 
the commercial point of view, to make 
that investment of $3,000,000 or $4,- 
000,000 in an airport and get any re- 
turn out of the rentals that might be 
charged to a transportation company. 


The business just isn’t there; there- 
fore, it is necessary to put on the 
shows. We have to have an amuse- 
ment park feature connected with it. 
I hope that period will soon pass be- 
cause that brings dangerous elements 
into transportation. It is just as if 
we had a circus located at the main 
terminal of the railroad company. We 
want to get away from that. We want 
to get away from being in the circus 
class and put on a real transportation 
show. 


Then we have the problem of getting 
the people to fly. There are many 
people who go up and ride just for 
the thrill they receive. We have to 
demonstrate to the business men that 
they really can save time. They make 
big investments to eliminate the time 
lag or the time drag here and there 
in their organizations, but they over- 
look the great amount of time spent 
by their men in riding on railroads. 
You can see that that is one of the 
problems. 


New Planes Comfortable. 


We have solved, we are very conti- 
dent, the technical problems of flying 
passengers. Any of you who have been 
up in these new planes know they are 
extremely comfortable. The noise 
problem has been substantially elimi- 
nated. Operating with two or three 
motors, these giant new planes, not to 
mention this one that got up in 
Germany yesterday with 169 people 
aboard, provide comfort and luxury. 
We will have to show to you business 
men that it is to your business ad- 
vantage to use the airplane as a normal 
portion of your business. By that | 
mean allow your salesmen to use them 
and to charge it in their expense ac- 
counts. If you do that, then you are 
making a real contribution. 

Some of the great companies already 
own their own planes and they fly their 
executives around. This suggestion of 
mine is merely a development of some- 
thing that exists today. 

I despair, however, of getting the 
elder statesmen of business, or many 
of them, into the air, because it is 
a little bit like ocean trips. Some 
people do gef air sick. We find, how- 
ever, that has been eliminated as we 
have been getting rid of the noise. 
There must be some relationship be- 
tween noise and illness in the air. 


Passenger Business Developing. 


Once we can get the volume of traf- 
fic, we promise you that we can provide 
an adequate air transportation system 
for passengers. When I think of the 
32-passenger plane already existing in 
the United States—a beautiful piece 
of work by Mr. Fokker—and this new 
German plane, I am just wondering 
where they could be flown in the United 
States with the limited patronage we 
have. It would be used largely to 
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move conventions and football teams 
and things like that. 

The other day we did move a team 
from Albuquerque out to Los Angeles. 
They played and flew back again. We 
have a great deal of our space for the 
next year reserved for conventions on 
the Coast. That type of thing is de- 
veloping. 

We think it will be a slow growth. 
We think the amount of passenger 
traffic we take away from the railroads 
will be trifling. We see no hostility 
whatever between the aircraft com- 
panies and the railroad companies, be- 
cause aS we move the more important 
people by air, let us say, it is sure to 
happen that the other people in vastly 
larger numbers will follow after them. 
That has been the experience, for 
instance, in the air mail. 

Air Planes Save Time. 

Mr. Schaeffer, the genial chief of 
passenger transportation of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, has often instanced 
this particular story. A firm in Port- 
land, Oregon, put out some bids for 
machinery. A firm in Newark, N. J., 
heard of the bid too late to get its bid 
in unless they used the air mail. 

It purchased an air mail stamp for 
five cents. That is what the United 
States Government got out of it, and 
the carrier got a fraction of that for 
carrying the mail. The bid was won 
by the Newark concern. As a result of 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad got 
$30,000 in freight, for hauling the ma- 
chinery from Newark out there. 

Wherever you develop speed in trans- 
portation and eliminate the time drag; 
whenever you shrink the map of the 
United States, you are doing a real job 
for civilization. 

What a blessing it will be to the citi- 
zens of New York to have the city of 
Chicago moved to within, at least let us 
say, three or four hours of the city of 
New York. I am in Chicago now. Think 
of the possibilities, for instance, of the 
citizens in Chicago whose families go 
to the West Coast. 

Many times the father has to be on 
the job here, but if he can get there as 
we plan in another year by sleeping two 
nights on the train and flying one day, 
he will save an extra day. You will see 
that it draws California that much 
nearer and makes it possible for the 
people of the East Coast occasionally 
to live on the West Coast and vice 
versa. 

Financing Not Difficult. 

We have frequent travelers now who 
come all the way across the continent 
just to do their shopping. We have a 
great many of those who travel by air 
for the adventure and the fun of talk- 
ing about it later on. 

Our financing problems are not par- 
ticularly difficult. Those of us who 
have been through the lean years and 
who know how difficult it was to get 
money in the business, realize that the 
country was engaged in a buying hyste- 
ria last year, and we have financed 
properly, I think, all the companies by 
the issuance of common stock. We 
haven’t the problem of financial head- 
ache in the way of preferred stock or 
bond issues. 

At present there is a bit of slump in 
the market. That doesn’t bother the 
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aviation companies at all. We all know 
that, in many respects, the manufacture 
of aircraft and the sale of aircraft is a 
seasonal business. When the sap rises 
and youth becomes inflamed again in the 
spring, they will want to buy aircraft 
again. A great many of them are do- 
ing it now. 

We have some problems in the de- 
velopment of instruments. We hope to 
develop (The General Electric says it 
has developed now and others say they 
hope to develop in the next few months) 
an instrument that will give the height 
of an airplane from the nearest object, 
not merely the height above sea level 
as the ordinary altimeter does. 


Many Students in Flying. 


Another problem of ours is the lack 
of numbers of people who know how to 
fly. I can’t imagine anything more use- 
less than an airplane to a man who 
doesn’t know how to fly. Many of the 
companies are _ establishing schools 
where they are giving proper instruc- 
tion. The figures, perhaps, will bore 
you, but they may be interesting to 
some. There are some 8,000 airplanes 
in the United States today that are 
either licensed or identified as civil air- 
craft by the Department of Commerce. 
The Army and the Navy have about 
2,000 more. We have about 7,500 
licensed pilots. There are lots of men 
who know how to fly who have not 
bothered to take out licenses yet. 
Indeed, the Federal government cannot 
reach the purely intra-state flyer or the 
private flyer. We have in these schools 
today over 20,000 students who are 
learning how to fly. 

We have to educate our customers 
before we can make a sale. Naturally, 
those men are almost all alumni of the 
particular schools which they happen to 
have attended, and each manufacturer 
will see to it that the boys keep up the 
love for their alma mater. 

We think, with this development of 
aviation in the next few years, that you 
are going to see some remarkable re- 
sults. I know our forefathers in New 
York had a leaping vision of a city that 
would be five stories high, and they laid 
out the streets accordingly. 
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Airplane Will Develop Suburbs. 

We are slowly strangling to death 
there in New York with the high build- 
ings. With the increasing motor traffic 
on the streets you can’t get around. 
Many times it takes an hour where it 
should take eight or ten minutes to go 
through a particular neighborhood. 

We hope when that process of stran- 
gulation goes far enough people will be- 
gin to spread back and out from the 
great centers of population. We can’t 
think of any better means of transpor- 
tation at the moment than the airplane. 
We know it is developing what used to 
be the vacation land in the suburbs. 

There are many men around New 
York City already commuting regular- 
ly to points in New England during the 
summer. We are getting increasing ex- 
amples of the development of clubs in 
Nova Scotia, for instance, and in other 
parts of that blessed country that lies 
to the north of us. People leave New 
York and in a few hours are in a place 
where formerly it would have taken a 
very long and tiresome rail jcurney. 
They can land right at the point to 
which they are going instead of having 
to go in by truck. 

Ideal for Denfensive Warfare. 

We see great possibilities in the de- 
velopment of high-premium express. 
The business men haven’t yet learned 
how to use the express properly. Some 
of them have, and they are doing very 
well with it. We think it is entirely 
possible for the express to be moved 
with the same success as we are mov- 
ing the mail, but, it is a very difficult 
thing to change the transportation hab- 
its of the people. Everyone listens to 
a talk on the airplane and when he goes 
back he just doesn’t do anything about 
it. 

The executives could do it if they 
would but give a simple order to the 
head of their mailing department that 
from now on wherever they can save a 
business day they should use the air 
mail or use the air express. If the 
executives would do that they could dis- 
miss it from their own minds and auto- 
matically we would get the business. 

We point also to the airplane as a 
tremendous instrument for defense of 
the country. Whether all these move- 
ments that are going on will finally 
eliminate wars is not for me to say. 
I think we must be prepared for de- 
fensive warfare. The airplane is the 
ideal instrument for defensive warfare. 
It cannot be used for offensive warfare 
to any large degree because it can’t 
move enough people to hold an objec- 
tive that is once gained. But for de- 
fense, I think we can safely say now 
that never again can any large army 
be moved across the vast ocean simply 
because the airplane has developed to 
the point where transport by surface 
ships is almost impossible. 

Airplane Used in Agriculture. 

We are contributing something in the 
development of commercial aviation. 
Everything we learn in the way of 
fuels and motors, and every pilot that 
we train, becomes a reserve for the 
use of the government in time of war. 
That is already recognized by the gov- 
ernment, and there is the heartiest 
cooperation between the Army and the 
Navy and the flyers on our lines. 

We are also doing a job of work in 
the dusting of crops. We can dust 
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the cotton crops more rapidly, more 
successfully and more cheaply than 
they have ever been dusted before. We 
can help to eliminate one of the de- 
structive pests that is common to the 
cotton crop—the boll weevil. 

We also have extended this to the 
spraying of fruit trees in some parts 
of the country. 

Another service that we are per- 
forming for civilization is the detection 
and prompt reporting of forest fires. 
It is a rather easy thing to put out 
a forest fire if you detect it just after 
it starts. It is a very difficult thing 
to put it out after it has had two or 
three days’ headway. 

We are also developing a knowledge 
of the weather and the winds in the 
upper strata of the atmosphere. We 
are taking away a good many of the 
theories of men on the ground who 
have been forecasting the weather. 
We are giving them the actual facts 
as observed in planes aloft. We work 
in hourly contact with the representa- 
tives of the U. S. Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce who have 
matters of weather in charge. 

Airplanes Useful in Map Making. 

We are also performing a work again 
for the city and town planners by pho- 
tographing accurately and making 
aerial surveys. A map of the city of 
Chicago is now available, there is one 
of the city of New York that will show 
every building and every street, and 
with the proper magnifying instru- 
ments it will be an absolutely accurate 
map. That work is being extended. 
We are now mapping the Mississippi 
flood area, for instance. Again that 
is a mere development; it is something 
that we think will be extended. We 
hope to map the world accurately and 
make the maps of general interest and 
availability. 

However, we don’t hope to do any- 
thing revolutionary with this business. 
We regard it as another form of trans- 
portation. We know that we will have 
to go slowly in the development of it 
as a money-maker. We know we will 
have to work in cooperation with the 
railroads, bus companies and all other 
existing forms of transportation. We 
may have our heads in the clouds, but 
I think for the most part our feet are 
on the ground. We know that an ai: 
line is mostly a ground organization. 

We entertain no ambition whatever 
or we make no promises of spreading 
out a network of passenger lines that 
will carry you to all parts of the United 
States and do it within the next few 
years’ time. We are going about it 
slowly, we are experimenting with new 
and better airplanes, and when we get 
them we will hope for our share of 
the business. 

No Hatreds in the Business. 

When we get them we know that 
we will have performed a service in 
shrinking the map and in expediting 
and facilitating travel that will benefit 
all other forms of transportation, but 
our greatest accomplishment and our 
greatest glory in this fascinating busi- 
ness is the character of the men who 
are carrying it on. 

I have been in many industries in 
my brief career at the bar—ship-build- 
ing, steel, oil, publishing, and what not 
—as a lawyer in general practice gets 
around; but I have never seen another 
industry or business where there was 
no hatred. We have intense rivalry 
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in this business, but there is no hatred. 
We are all engaged in a struggle to 
see which one can do the job best, 
and when it is done it is available for 
everybody else. There is no business 
where each man is so truly his broth- 
er’s keeper as in this business of avia- 
tion. 

Down in the Curtiss plant at Garden 
City, L. 1. there is a great sign, “Re- 
port your mistakes. If you do not, 
a brave man may lose his life.” And 
the mistakes are reported, as a matter 
of conscience and religious duty. Each 
man on these transportation lines 
really holds in the palm of his hand 
the lives of most of the other people, 
because they all fly regularly. That 
in itself gives a tone to the business 
that distinguishes it from most others. 
It is a business to which brave men 
have resorted and will continue to re- 
sort. 

The meeting 
fifty-five o’clock. 


adjourned at eleven 


Afternoon Session 


October 23, 1929. 

The meeting convened at two o’clock, 
Thomas E. Wilson, Chairman of the 
Institute Plan Commission of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, pre- 
siding. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: May I ex- 
press on behalf of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers their very keen 
appreciation of the very wonderful co- 
operation that we have had from this 
great institution here, the University 
of Chicago. It has been perfectly 
splendid, not only on this occasion but 
on the occasions of the past conferences. 
Our industry has been cooperating with 
this grand institution for six years, and 
we are depending upon it more and 
more for the solving of our problems, 
our economic problems, for our research 
work, for our scientific work, and 
largely for our educational work. 

We are associated with them in these 
different lines of endeavor, and I am 
sure that it would be a thought im- 
proper of me if I did not in this audi- 
ence express, on behalf of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, our extreme 
appreciation for the splendid work that 
has been done by the University—the 
splend:d cooperation from President 
Hutchins down. Every man with whom 
we have had contact has been most 
wonderful in his help and cooperation. 

May I also take this opportunity of 
thanking the different organizations for 
their cooperation with us in this Con- 
ference today. The Conference winds 
up tonight with the dinner at the 
Palmer House, and I should like to 
mention particularly that Alexander 
Legge, Chairman of the new Federal 
Farm Board, is to talk. 

Our first speaker this afternoon is 
one very well known to all of us in our 
industry. He has been associated with 
us for a great many years. He has 
been associated with much public work 
in his own home town in Boston, and 
has been President of the Boston Cham- 


ber of Commerce for a number of 
years. During the war he was asso- 


ciated in the Food Administrative work 
under Mr. Hoover, and was the chief 
of the Division of Coordination of Pur- 
chases of the Food Administration, als» 
chief of the Meat Division and member 
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of the United States Food Purchase 
Board. 
He is President of that well-known 


concern, Batchelder & Snyder of Bos- 
ton, and I think maybe the most impor- 
tant position that he has filled is the 
one that he is filling now in our indus- 
try as Chairman of the Board of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 
I am delighted to introduce to you F. 
S. Snyder of Boston. 


Meat Packing 
By Frederic S. Snyder. 

May I suggest in opening these re- 
marks I am about to make, that it is 
rather interesting for me to be here in 
the light of the fact that I am intro- 
duced by Mr. Wilson, who, during the 


war, was chairman of the Packers’ 
Committee in Washingion. When |] 
was in Washington, as head of the 


Meat Division, as well as the Division 
of Coordination of Purchases, I was 
brought in close contact with the pack- 
ers as an organied group and with Mr. 
Wilson as chairman. I have always 
thought the packers had good judg- 
ment, but in view of the fact that they 
formed some acquaintance with me in 
Washington I never could understand 
why their judgment was exceeded by 
their courage in getting me into a sim- 
ilar position again in relation to them. 
However, I am here. 

I want to take this opportunity also 
to say that this meeting today is a 
monument to the vision of your chair- 
man. In Washington under war con- 
ditions we brought together various 
bodies and many organizations who had 
official relationships to food produc- 
tion, and they served admirably in 
Washington in connection with the 
work of food administration. At that 
time, men came together in conjunction 
with the packers who had never worked 
with them before, and when the) 
reached there and were interested, from 
patriotic as well as business motives, 
in solving the government problems— 
which became national problems _be- 
cause of the relation of the food ad- 
ministration to those problems—they 
found that their viewpoints were ver) 
much alike. 

A Word of Appreciation. 

As a result of those associations | 
fancy that far back somewhere in Mr. 
Wilson’s mind was planted the seed 
which resulted in his ultimate proposal 
that in the post-war period an organi- 
zation be developed, and he_ backed 
that not only with his judgment and 
his influence, by his presentation of 
facts and prophesy, but also largely 
with his own contributions, cash con- 
tributions, which finally have resulted 
in the establishment of this institution 
which we now know as the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. 

Mr. Wilson said, in response to a 
congratulatory message which was de- 
livered to him yesterday, framed in 
the form of a resolution, that it had 
outgrown his fondest expectations. 
Naturally enough, an oak does not 
necessarily indicate by its size the use- 
fulness that is to come from it. The 
importance of the thing is the incep- 
tion, and this has been magnificent. 

We are here today to enjoy the frui- 
tion of that foreknowledge, that con- 
ception of what the future might ho!d. 
I am delighted to be, as you are, part 
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and parcel of it. I think we should 
remember always the leadership part 
which Mr. Wilson has had in bringing 
this about. 


The riuman Interest Side. 

May I say also, as your spokesman, 
with respect to the meat packing in- 
dustry, that while it is true figures 
were said to be made by Gladstone’s 
eloquent poetry, the parliamentary 
budget itself was of keen interest to 
auditors, we can’t promise that with 
respect to the meat packing industry. 
You can find poetry in almost any type 
of presentation of great industries 
where they have close and important 
relationships to humanity. 

I want to suggest that in that very 
connection the chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of this University, in an 
address delivered in Boston a few 
months ago in the great industries 
series presented by the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, made the packing 
industry so alive from the standpoint 
of human interest to his auditors that 
it created more favorable comment that 
came to my attention, at least, than 
any single address delivered at that 
entire series. In matter it was in- 
tensely interesting, and in manner it 
was all that could be hoped for from 
an address, and it created that interest 
in the minds of his hearers which I 
think you ought to know of. 

There is poetry in the packing busi- 
ness despite the prosaic sides which it 
has. We, too, are interested in a busi- 
ness which is great in magnitude. We 
have heard from Colonel Starrett in 
regard to the size of buildings and 
that which we might expect in the 
future, and the mind of man running 
to great things. We are in a great 
business, too. It so happens that it 
is the greatest business in the United 
States or on the North American con- 
tinent, measured by the value of its 
products, and that is a fair measuring 
instrument; but at the packinghouse 
centers, because of that importance in 
money, it has a very important rela- 
tionship to other industries, that is to 
the railroad business and to many other 
dependent industries. 

Interrelationships in the Industry. 

It also very naturally has an impor- 
tant relation to the producer of the 
raw material. We think sometimes 
that the start of our business is with 
the farmer’s position, that he is the 


first man. I don’t like to think of 
that in that way, because I think it 
isn’t true. We are all links in the 


chain performing a service from one 
point to another, and a lot of material 
which the farmer uses he purchases 
too before it is converted into either 
grain or livestock. There are services 
in back of him which have to be ac- 
counted for. So we, too, are a part 
of that service. 

In our service to the farmer it should 
be remembered that there are 5,000,000 
more of him and we supply to him the 
means of letting out that stage of his 
work when he has made a finished prod- 
uct for himself and turned it over to us 
as raw material. So from those more 
than 5,000,000 farmers, of which prob- 
ably the great bulk of them is west of 
the Mississippi River, we were fur- 
nished for use in our work, 100,000,000 
head of livestock a year. That is a lot 
of material to move over railroads and 
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to move through the channels of distri- 
bution. 


Production of Livestock Changing. 

It is important, too, to know that we 
distribute on an average of $7,000,000 
every day in performance of that serv- 
ice, and that is an extremely important 
matter. It is true at the same time 
that besides feeding our own people in 
this country, we send abroad roughly 
1,000,000,000 Ibs. of material each year, 
worth probably approximately a quarter 
of a billion dollars. So measured in 
values, we are giving a service not only 
to the people of this country, but also 
to the people of other countries. 

There are new trends showing up in 
our businesses, in our activities, and we 
can’t say where they will end. But one 
thing is evident and that is that we are 
changing even in our own production of 
livestock in this country. Fifty years 
ago we had half the population we have 
in this country. It has doubled in that 
fifty years, but our livestock has not 
doubled. Curiously enough, we have 
only about the same number of live- 
stock on the farms of the United States 
that we had fifty years ago, if our sta- 
tistics are reliable. Someone says who 
is unfamiliar with the situation, “How 
is it, then, we are not short of meat?” 

No, we are not. It happens to be in 
truth that in that time we have so pro- 
gressed with the matter of meat pro- 
duction in relation to our original stock 
on the farm, that we are producing 
about as much meat as we did then, so 
far as our per capita consumption is 
concerned and we are doing it from the 
smaller herds. 

Shifting Scale in Meat Production. 

I think the percentage increase in 
sheep stock from the number of animals 
is something like 27 per cent. If I re- 
member rightly, it is about 43 per cent 
in the increase on hogs from the same 
amount of original stock, and almost 
48 per cent gain in cattle. So, from 
the same original theory, the same 
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stock, the same herds, we are turning 
out an increased amount of material; 
turning it out in very much shorter 
time, using up our capital to better ad- 
vantage, and satisfying the country. 

Of course, the price situation is one 
which is always with us. It happens 
this year that while we turned out one 
and a quarter million fewer cattle than 
we did last year, even then with the 
reduced stock they sold at a lower price 
than formerly. Someone wonders why 
that is. Of course, those who are 
familiar with the statistics of the situ- 
ation know that the reason is found 
almost wholly in the excess production 
of hogs and sheep. In both of these 
lines we made very notable advances; 
almost too notable for comfort, par- 
ticularly with respect to hogs. 

I think some of you saw in some of 
the morning papers the proposal, based 
on a resolution yesterday with respect 
to the accuracy of forecast by the gov- 
ernment, that something be done to im- 
prove those statistics. I fancy it can 
be done. 

Advance Information Needed. 

The statistics of cotton advance infor- 
mation with regard to the growth of 
cotton seems to be followed up with 
such care that the information is highly 
reliable, and very probably something 
of that sort can be done with respect 
to the advance information in regard to 
stocks and hogs. When we find our- 
selves at the close of the season ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 animals out of the 
way, it is a pretty serious handicap; 
especially if all that surplus had to be 
handled by one family. So I have an 
idea that the government itself can, if 
necessary, find increased appropriations, 
and may perhaps be able to so alter its 
methods that we will have a supply of 
information with respect to the prob- 
able receipts of stock sufficiently re- 
liable in character so that the element 
of speculation will be very greatly re- 
duced. 

That will be of advantage to the in- 
dustry. The whole movement of our in- 
dustry is a reaching out—a searching 
for methods which will stabilize it. The 
laborer is worthy of the hire. We know 
that from the Scripture, and we know 
it anyway. 

In addition to that, the capital of 
new business engaged in a great public 
undertaking has a proper right to an 
income, to dividends to its stockholders 
which shall amply pay for the service 
which the public has a right to expect 
from it. 

Must Stabilize Finances. 

It wasn’t so many years ago that 
most of us can remember when it was 
difficult for a public service corporation 
to get proper recognition from the pub- 
lic. The public service corporation 
was attacked by the politician, the un- 
thinking politician, not the politician 
who could properly correspond to Web- 
ster’s old definition, “Politics is the 
science of statesmanship.” They were 
attacked by politicians who hoped to 
achieve something by attacking some- 
one else, to obtain a place in the sun. 

Today it is recognized that a large 
public service corporation has a right 
to receive fair returns upon the invest- 
ment, and fair returns are now gen- 
erally recognized to mean not merely 
the income from bonds and stocks. It 
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should be sufficiently large to be laid 
aside to take care of possible disaster; 
of high depreciation upon the plant and 
equipment; obsolescence; and reserves 
which might come from unknown 
sources, so that the credit of the or- 
ganization which is charged with this 
public service should remain sufficiently 
high. And if in the necessary exten- 
sion of its business it required adai- 
tional capital, the company could go to 
the banker and say, “We want more 
money,” and its common stock would 
be valued in the market and sell favor- 
ably so they could do proper financing. 

I don’t know where it will land with 
respect to this business, but if there is 
any business that is fundamental on 
earth it is the matter of supplying food. 
We start on the food basis fairly early 


in life and we don’t discontinue the 
habit until we are pretty nearly 
through. When we are through with 


the habit of food consumption we are 
pretty nearly through with everything. 
World’s Market Limited. 

We must supply food. We must 
have, and have a right to have, a prop- 
er return upon our investment. It is 
proper that we should do so, and if the 
government by providing advance in- 
formation on a reliable basis at a com- 
paratively small cost upon its charges 
for appropriations for work of that 
character can supply it, it is perform- 
ing a service to the American public, 
both the consumer and the producer of 
livestock, entirely out of proportion to 
the value of the money which might be 
invested in that service. 

I want to call your attention to three 
or four figures here which seem to me 
to be extremely important, and I have 
an idea that some of them will strike 
you as new, even those of you who are 
entirely familiar with these figures, 
but one or two deductions which 1 
would like to draw from them may be 
of some interest. deed 

As you know, there are a limited 
group of countries which may be in- 
cluded in the list of those that are 
producers, traders in, buyers and sellers 
of livestock and livestock products, 
apart from another group that do not 
appear in that category. For instance, 
in this country you have a certain pro- 
duction. Of course, outside of the 
United States you have Canada and 
Mexico; down in South America you 
have Uruguay, Paraguay and the Ar- 
gentine as the principal producers, as 
well as some from Brazil, but princi- 
pally in the first named countries. 

When you move across the ocean, 
you strike New Zealand and Australia. 
You pass up India, because while they 
have a very large amount of stock it 
doesn’t figure in the world’s markets 
at all. They don’t slaughter it, they 
use it for work and for milk. You 
move north again and you find they 


are producing in Great Britain. They 
are buyers, also. And the same is 
true in Germany and Denmark. You 


name those as the principal countries 
that are doing that sort of work and 
are buyers and sellers. 


Future Competition. 

The interesting thing about those 
facts is that while there are 167,000,000 
cattle in that group of countries, in- 
cluding the United States, of which we 
have 65,000,000, or approximately one- 
third, in the world altogether there is 
an estimated cattle population of 642,- 
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000,000. Yet that vast total, of which 
our own part is only about 10 per cent, 
does not enter into our calculations, 
because the great bulk of them neither 
buys nor sells. 

How far distant is the day when 
you are going to receive from Russia 
shipments of cattle of that sort, and 
sheep, and so forth? You know we 
are sending fine breeding stock over 
there. How many years will it be 
before some of that will be able to 
return and be competitive with ours? 
It can’t jump the tariff wall very read- 
ily, to be sure, but it will become a 
factor in the world’s population which 
is to be considered from the standpoint 
of buying and selling, as it is not now. 

With reference to the hog population 
of these countries I have named, as 
buyers and sellers, we find it is 92,- 
000,000. The total of the world’s 
population is 258,000,000. Of that total 
we ourselves are credited with 62,000,- 


000. That is a high percentage of 
the total. It is about one-quarter of 
the whole, and approximately two- 


thirds of the total amount in this group 
of countries who are themselves buyers 
and sellers. 

The figures on sheep are very similar 
in character, but different in propor- 
tion. This same group of countries 
has 232,000,000 sheep, of which we 
have about one-sixth, or 37,000,000, but 
in the world the total number of sheep 
is 617,000,000. 


Comparative Cost of Calories. 

What is to be the outcome of this 
situation finally? Changes are bound 
to take place. We now have a tariff 
wall of $4.00 per hundred and that is, 
approximately, complete protection. It 
is only a very small fraction, 1 per 
cent, that has jumped that wall, and 
even that small fraction has diminished 
in the last two or three years as com- 
pared with the earlier period. Even 
though the tariff has increased it can’t 
have a material effect upon that, be- 
cause you can’t get much beyond 100 
per cent. 

As to the future situation with re- 
spect to our own case here, looking 
forward to the crops of another year, 
we can only say that so far as the 
government figures indicate we shall 
have a lighter run, according to their 
figures, in both hogs and cattle. The 
cattle going back to feed lots are, ap- 
parently, reduced in number, but those 
statistics I do not wish to dwell upon. 
I don’t think they interest you much, 
and you know so much more about it 
—you who are expert in the packing 
business—than I do; but I do want 
to mention one phase of the meat situ- 
ation from an entirely different angle. 
We are dealing in high-class products, 
high priced, if you please. You can 
buy a given number of calories in a 
pound of beans for a good deal less 
money than you can buy the same num- 
ber of calories in a pound of porter- 
house steak; therefore, the general 
movement is towards lower cost, if in- 
come is impaired. 

Factors in Consumer Buying. 

The question of impairment of in- 
come is important. Very probably this 
lower price of beef which we had this 
year, approximately $2.00 a hundred on 
fine cattle, was brought about by the 
ability of the housewife to buy sheep 
and hog products for a considerably 
less amount of money. When twenty 
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or twenty-five million American house- 
wives go shopping they are able to 
distinguish between that which is eco- 
nomical and that which is not. 

To my notion, one of the things that 
is important from our standpoint is that 
we throw every bit of influence we have 
in any way, shape or form in favor of 
any movement which looks to the pro- 
tection of the income of the American 
family. That looks like a long jump 
for a duty upon the part of the Ameri- 
can packer, but I view it from this 
standpoint: 

At one time in Washington I looked 
over some figures and tried to deter- 
mine something in relation to stocks 
and merchandise on hand. I found 
some things that rather surprised me. 
I think I started out in a study on our 
reserve of meats. In studying those 
reserves, outside of certain amounts 
which had been set apart, chiefly bought 
by the Allied Provision Export Com- 
mission—largely for the British Com- 
mission—and certain reserves of canned 
meats which were very limited because 
we were shooting them across the ocean 
as fast as we could get them, I found 
that our total supply of material of that 
sort which was available for use was 
extremely limited, and of that limited 
supply a considerable amount was in 
process of cure that would not be ready 
for use in the normal course of business 
for some time. 

Our Reserves of Meat. 

In getting information upon that par- 
ticular situation very recently from the 
office of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, I found the information they 
supplied to me showed very apparently 
that our reserves of meat, including 
those which were in process, were only 
about enough to last this country six- 
teen days. 

I think we do not realize how closely 
we are working to the margin of a 
great many other things and therefore, 
to my mind, the work of our statesmen 
is, by every means in their power, to 
maintain the purchasing power of the 
American wage-earner. If we can do 
that we can sell our higher-priced goods 
against the lower-priced goods. 

Some Facts Examined. 

Inadvertently, in the discussion that 
came up in the directors’ meeting of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, I 
discussed for a minute or two some of 
the fundamental facts which had come 
to my attention in Washington as a re- 
sult of these studies. I was very much 
impressed by the attention paid to the 
matter by men who were members of 
that group, the directors who were 
present. A few questions were asked 
but that afternoon after I returned to 
my office I heard from several of them 
over the telephone. They asked me to 
give them some of those facts I had 
quoted in that meeting, as they seemed 
to them to be of peculiar interest. 

Because of the interest which they 
had manifested I ventured to elaborate 
the matter, and discussed it in a meet- 
ing in the Copley-Plaza Hotel in Boston, 
over which I was presiding. Ex-Presi- 
dent Elliott of Harvard University, then 
84 years of age, preceded me in an 
address at this meeting. Following me 
was to be the Secretary of War. So I 
was hurrying through with my part of 
the program, but I ventured the state- 
ment that if we could distribute infor- 
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mation on ten fundamental economic 
facts I felt that we could well afford to 
do it and by that means educate the 
educators, so that we would do our 
thinking from a knowledge of those ten 
fundamental facts. President Elliott, 
despite his 84 years, jumped to his feet, 
threw up both hands and said, “Mr. 
Snyder, we could afford to raise $10,- 
000,000.00 for that purpose.” 

I am going to give you just two of 
those and give them to you as a basis 
for this notion of mine, which is that 
the work we do in our business, the 
packing industry, is alike with all other 
industries. We are moving on a day 
to day basis and we can’t escape it, if 
we would. 

Wealthy Only in Aggregate. 

It is a popular notion that we are 
very wealthy as a nation. In the aggre- 
gate we are, but do you know that if 
we divided up our national wealth, 
everything that everybody owns, every- 
thing the government owns, everything 
upon which you can properly place a 
value so that you can estimate your 
national wealth (these are from official 
figures), we would have $2,918.00 
apiece. If you could put that $2,918.00 
to work and invest it so skilfully—it 
wouldn’t be in the packing business, of 
course—that you could get six per cent 
net after all taxes were paid and all 
losses were discharged, and after the 
undug mines and uncut forests and the 
vast amount of property which is pay- 
ing nothing were included in the over- 
head, you would get 48 cents per day 
out of it, at 6 per cent. Now, 48 cents 
won’t go very far down at the Drake, 
where I am stopping, even with lunch- 
eon. (Laughter) 

What about the distribution of in- 
come from whatever sources? We 
have 9,406 persons who received in- 
comes of $100,000.00 or more per year. 
It is a popular notion of some of our 
friends who like to see their names 
written in red ink that if we could 
only subdivide the millionaire incomes 
we would all be on a very comfortable 
basis, but do you know that if you 
subdivided them, take them away from 
the 9,406 and let them go to the alms- 
house and let the rest of us take them 
and divide them up we would get a 
little less than 38 cents per week from 
them. We have a three cent paper in 
Boston called “The Transcript” which 
is an excellent paper. Most of our 
morning papers cost two cents in Bos- 
ton. You could buy those papers and 
would know the news for six days, but 
you wouldn’t have enough left to buy 
a Sunday Herald. (Laughter) 

Maintain Buying Power. 

That is the situation upon which we 
rest. My notion is this, that wherever 
we are in the various industries rep- 
resented here and with the cooperation 
of these great groups who represent 
so much of the business of the country, 
we would do well if we carried away 
with us this one thought, that the busi- 
ness of the people of the United States 
is to preserve the purchasing power of 
the people of the United States. If 
we are studying the tariff or any other 
matter, that should be in our mind. 
If we can maintain that type of pur- 
chasing power, all of our other gues- 
tions are resolved. We have no prob- 
lems beyond that that can’t be met, 
because if the man who is earning 
money and supporting his family makes 
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his purchases, because he has an in- 
come to do it with, and is able to 
discharge his whole duty to the public, 
he is able to buy the material which 
you have to sell, more goods are going 
to move by freight and more are going 
to move through all of the channels 
of distribution. They can buy our good 
porterhouse steaks and we shall our- 
selves have realized we have made the 
only contribution that is really worth 
while to make in Washington, to main- 
tain through any form of legisla.ion 
they enact there the purchasing power 
of our people. 


If we can stabilize our industry, and 
I have a notion there is a long way 
in which we can yet go favorably and 
in favorable directions, we then will 
have achieved more and we will have 
done our share toward making the 
proper contribution to this part of the 
world’s work. 


New Era Encouraging. 
The whole atmosphere of our con- 
ference which we have just closed is 
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that we are entering upon a new era. 
I think we are. I wish I had an extra 
twenty-five years, a quarter of a cen- 
tury, that I could throw into the pot 
of service in this new era. I think 
it is the best era I have seen in con- 
nection with our business. I am not 
a bit discouraged about it. Our busi- 
ness is a great natural monopoly. You 
can’t get away from that. The people 
have to be fed. The question is how 
we fit into that great feeding program 
as an Institute. 

I have an idea that out of the wis- 
dom of the people who are managing 
it now, who have taken care of the 
situation up to date, we shall continue 
to make favorable progress. At any 
rate there is much to be done in the 
new direction, and unless I am wrong 
in my point of view, that type of cour- 
age which has dealt with the situation 
in the past (and courage itself if called 
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upon today as a virtue means you have 
some concern or some apprehension re- 
garding the situation), that combina- 
tion of courage and concern with which 
we have tackled the problems of the 
past, | am sure, will stand us in good 
stead in the problems of the future. 
The new years is about to open. The 
pink is already in the East, and this 
is the period of great change. I think 
we enter it with a certain joy in that 


conflict. I thank you for your atten- 
tion. (Applause) 
CHAIRMAN WILSON: Our next 


speaker hails from New York; how- 
ever, we of the Middle West and West 
lay claim to him. He was born in 
Kansas, attended grammar school in a 
small town called Simpson, Kansas. He 
attended high school at a town about 
twenty miles distant to which he trav- 
eled back and forth. His Saturday 
afternoons and evenings were spent 
working in local stores. He finally 
secured a store of his own and did 
well there, but he sought greater fields 
to conquer and through an employment 
agency in Colorado was given a posi- 
tion with the J. C. Penney stores. He 
took a store in a small town in Wyo- 
ming. I believe it was called Penney’s 
stores at that time, and they consisted 
of three. 

Within ten years he was moved to 
one of their headquarters offices in Salt 
Lake City, where he assisted in the 
merchandising. He was finally made 
President of that great company. It 
was not so great, as things go, that is, 
it was not so great then, because, as I 
understand it, they had perhaps twenty- 
five stores, but during the past ten 
years, since he has been President of 
that Company, it has grown to over 
1,000 stores scattered in all directions. 

Incidentally, our speaker is not a 
stranger to academic recognition, either, 
for last year he received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Business Adminis- 
tration from the Kansas Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Salina, but it is not on this 
account that I am bringing him to you. 
It is with great pleasure thot I intro- 
duce to you Earl C. Sams of New York. 
(Applause) 


Chain Store Merchandising 
By E. C. Sams. 

In the invitation to speak before you, 
Professor Filbey asked whether distri- 
bution had kept abreast with produc- 
tion facilities. The answer, of course, 
is decidedly “no.” 

Eighty per cent of distribution is still 
conducted by uncoordinated duplicating 
competitive stores that are like an un- 
organized fleet of little row boats vain- 
ly and wastefully trying to move mer- 
chandise from the great cargo ships of 
production. But the hopeful sign is we 
are beginning to shift from individual 
store outlets to coordinated, cooperating 
chain store systems. About 20 per cent 
of the nation’s retail business today is 
done by chain stores, according to the 
best estimates. 

The principal delay to the more rapid 
coordination of our retailing facilities 
is due to’a very strong current of 
American sentimentality. We still 
sometimes pretend to be afraid of the 
tendency towards so-called big business, 
although actually we know by daily ex- 
periences that everyone of us benefits 
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by America’s best organized bie busi- 

ness. Some of us sentimentally favor 

the old isolated corner store, but we ac- 

tually buy at one or more chains. 
Modern Methods Best. 

Of course, there is a place for sen- 
timent and romance in business. Even 
Henry Ford, that master of machinery, 
loves to turn back to old furniture and 
the fiddles, square dances and the wavs 
of his boyhood. And so, we all would 
like to go back to the old swimming 
hole but we actually resort to the well 
organized, sanitary community bathing 
clubs. 

The little red school gives way to the 
better regulated, consolidated school 
system with its enriched program. In 
retrospect the little red school house is 
more picturesque. Many of our friends 
go back home and try to look un the 
village cobbler, but they buy shoes 
made by modern shoe machinery, at 
half the cost. 

The individual merchant who fails to 
take advantage of known devices for 
bringing down the cost of food and 
clothes must be satisfied, like the cob- 
bler, with a comparatively small custom 
trade. The public always refuses to 
pay the price of outworn methods if 
better and more plentiful food and 
clothing at lower cost can be provided 
by changing and improved methods at 
distribution. We may delay the public. 
but it always has its way in the end. 

Some make it appear that modern 
chains are devices for puttine their 
competitors out of business. But mod- 
ern chains are simply a new and better 
device of distribution that a persistent 
public demand has forced into being. 

Lowers Cost of Distribution. 


If they had not demanded more for 
their dollars, the chains would never 
have started. The chain stores an- 
swered the public’s challenge—‘We'll 
accomplish this by lowering the cost of 
distribution.” It was heard on every 
hand—“The costs of mass production 
have gone down, but the costs of sell- 
ing are frightfully burdensome.” 

Nothing much was done about it until 
the advent of the catalogue house, 
which is confined largely to the coun- 
try, and the department store, which 1s 
restricted to the large centers. The 
chain store was the first to afford wide- 
spread relief. 

The public has rapidly accepted this 
nationalizing of retail outlets as the 
best means of securing relief from the 
high cost of merchandising, as_ wit- 
nessed by the phenomenal patronage 
and growth of the chains. This nation- 
alizing process was not new to the pub- 
lic. We have enjoyed its benefits for 
nearly a generation in our telephone, 
power and transportation services, in- 
cluding motor and air. Our air-minded 
leaders propose to accomplish this uni- 
fication in their business at once. We 
already see the benefits. 

For more than a generation we have 
had nationalization of the meat packing 
industry as well as other great food in- 
dustries. The same is true in clothine. 
oil, steel, tobacco, cement and practical- 
ly all other important production in- 
dustries. 

Coordination Lowers Costs. 

The fear once was that all this would 
tend to discourage or destroy American 
individualism and initiative. The facts 
are that giants of individuality and in- 
itiative have sprung out of this indus- 
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trial order such as the old school never 
produced—not in dozens but in thou- 
sands. 

So, in distribution the imagination, 
initiative and capacity of one man is 
called upon to buy the products of a 
score of factories in a single order for 
a thousand towns, or move a train or 
shipload of merchandise so as to reduce 
the cost of freight, bookkeeping, inter- 
est, insurance, rents and clerk hire that 
must ultimately appear on the price 
tag of every article. Genius is not con- 
fined to the top. 

An army of men conducting chain 
stores in the line are more than ordi- 
nary in their ability to coordinate their 
activities in this distributing device, 
whose single objective is to improve 
service and lower costs, and claim the 
legitimate reward for himself that al- 
ways comes with improved service. 

Organized Distribution Profitable. 

By having the power to coordinate 
their efforts they are claiming the re- 
wards of prosperity. Chain store asso- 
ciates live well in an age when retail- 
ing, on the whole, has been for a dozen 
years a “no profit’? business—a failing 
business. About 90 per cent actually 
fail or go out of retailing voluntarily. 
Retailing would make greater progress 
in the public service and those in it 
would be much more prosperous if we 
did not have so many men who would 
rather be “busted Colonels” in individ- 
ual stores than be prosperous captains 
and lieutenants in a well organized 
system of distribution. 

Try for just a moment to imagine 
conditions if we could hurriedly restore 
individual telephone systems, with no 
national connections; chop up the rail- 
roads into little petty branches, more 
concerned with private ventures than 
public service; restore the old slaugh- 
ter house to every town and reduce 
the steel] industry to hand forging and 
private foundries; do away with chain 
stores and their present and future 
possibilities for reducing cost of dis- 
tribution. What substitution in distri- 
bution would you propose? 

From one point of view the public 
is drafting chain stores as rapidly as 
possible to bring to them the benefits 
of increased production at ever de- 
creasing costs. Let us consider some 
chain savings. For example, the people 
on the Pacific Coast will buy their 
Christmas toys this year from chain 
stores who placed their orders in Jan- 
uary. 

They will be shipped by boatloads in 
July and stored in floating warehouses 
to be re-shipped in November to hun- 
dreds of towns, at a saving in freight 
alone of a substantial percentage, to 
say nothing of labor and factory own- 
ers being employed in off-season and 
leveling the curve of production by 
scientific placing of orders. 

Waste Effort Eliminated. 

Modern machinery keeps the books 
of four or five chain stores with the 
help of a single bookkeeper. The time 
will surely come when one man can 
keep the books for ten or more stores. 
Every merchant knows the costly and 
bothersome process of retail bookkeep- 
ing. 

The saving effected by expert buyers 
constantly in the markets, buying for 
say 1,000 stores, is favorably reflected 
in the price of the merchandise to the 
public. It is immaterial whether the 
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chains practice these economies for 
public benefit or whether the indepen- 
dent retailer associates himself with 
other merchants similarly situated. In 
either case the public will get the 
benefit of such improvement and the 
merchant will thrive as he is entitled to. 

The first objective in the improve- 
ment of retail methods was, of course, 
to leave more of the wealth of local 
towns in the pockets of the consumers, 
the producers of wealth. 

There are only two ways to do this. 
The first is to send less money per 
unit of merchandise out of town to 
the factories. It requires no argument 
to prove that the main economic rea- 
son for the chains’ existence is that 
they do send less money out of town 
for merchandise than any other local 
distributing device, and that they leave 
more of the consumers’ money in the 
town and community with the people 
who have earned it. 

Chains Serve for Less. 

In other words, they charge a smaller 
commission for buying for the people 
and selling to them than anyone else, 
and so they secure an ever-increasing 
patronage. You may be sure that if 
the chains did not render this public 
service, their millions of customers 
would trade elsewhere. 

The second step is to provide stock 
participation to the townspeople and 
pay dividends to them as owners of 
chain stocks. Since approximately 95% 
per cent of all of the money the chains 
handle belongs to the customers of the 
town and goes out to the factories, or 
to pay rent, clerk hire, taxes, power 
and light, there is only 4% per cent 
left for stock dividend purposes. Four 
and one-half per cent represents the 
average profit of the chain industry. 

It is certain that a great many more 
people participate in this profit as 
chain store stockholders, in every town, 
than ever share in the profits of the 
old individually owned store. Store 
managers and the personnel own 
stock, as do the bankers, lawyers, 
teachers, fellow merchants and the 
general public. It is known that an 
increasing number of shares of chain 
store stocks are -held throughout the 
country and in every state and com- 
munity by the personnel that work in 
the stores, and the consuming public 
who patronize the stores. 

Citizens Participate in Stock. 

In the old days people invested in 
mortgage bonds on real estate. Today 
they not only do that but they invest in 
the institutions that serve them. They 
participate in the saving at a better 
price and in the profits as well. 

Under the old individual store owner- 
ship plan, participation in stock of 
stores was generally impossible because 
about 92 per cent of the individual 
stores ultimately fail or go out of busi- 
ness. As a general thing there is not 
sufficient diversification to make such 
stocks, if they exist, safe for invest- 
ment purposes. 

However, under the chain plan if one 
store fails to show a profit because of 
storm, pest, crop failure or the like, 
it is tided over by the prosperous stores 
of the chain in other towns not so 
affected. Thus, under the chain plan, 
citizens have their real opportunity to 
participate in the ownership and _ profits 
of the local stores and keep some of the 
profits in their towns. 
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Any nationalizing process inevitably 
brings a more general participation in 
profits as against a special or individual 
interest. Twenty years ago the tele- 
phone companies, generally speaking, 
were privately owned by a few local 
people, sometimes by a single individ- 
ual. Today the telephone companies are 
owned by hundreds in every city as con- 
trasted with the old individual basis. 
The same public ownership is taking 
place in retailing through stock owner- 
ship in chains. 

Credit Costs Lowered. 

Chains are sometimes criticised for 
leaving inadequate balances in local 
banks. No doubt there are some 
instances where local banker and chain 
store operator should sit down together 
for mutual understanding and adjust- 
ment. Chains certainly do promptly 
send the money they receive back to the 
factories for more merchandise. 

Chains should constantly make effort 
to perfect a system of quick transfer 
of credit, so as to shorten the period 
that the consuming public pays interest 
on the cost of merchandise, between 
date of production at the factories and 
delivery to the consumer. 

To illustrate, the Harvard Bureau of 
Research has found that the individual 
dry goods store requires 281 days, on 
the average, to bring merchandise from 
the factory via the wholesalers and the 
store, to the customer. All that time 
either borrowed money or the consum- 
ers’ money is used. Interest to cover 
all this time is tremendous in amount. 

Contrast this with the experience of 
the chain store system that takes only 
85 days, on the average, to bring the 
same character of merchandise from the 
factory direct to the consumer. Our 
chain store system, for example, has 
an average inventory through the year 
of $20,042,840. Interest at 6 per cent 
on that amount for 85 days is $280,045. 
That is the amount our chain must 
charge the consumer. Based upon the 
same inventory in the average indi- 
vidual stores examined by the Harvard 
Bureau of Research, interest charge 
amounts to $925,796 for the same in- 
ventory. 

Speed Up Movement of Goods. 

The chain store has helped to accom- 
plish this rapid turn-over of merchan- 
dise from factory to consumer in one 
way by the prompt transmittal of the 
consumers’ dollars to the factories. 

With this fact before us, together 
with the many proven economies that 
accure to the community because of the 
chains, it is obvious that the local 
banker and the chain store has much in 
common. More money is in the bank 
because of the chain; more prosperity 
is in evidence because of its contribu- 
tion, and there should follow on the 
part of the local banks and the chains 
a cooperation that would make for the 
continued improvement in our machin- 
ery for reducing the cost of distribu- 
tion. 

We have a responsibility to make 
plain to special interests, such as the 
farm and labor groups especially, how 
chain selling serves them best. Two 
years ago the production of potatoes 
was enormous all over the country— 
from Maine to Florida and Idaho. 

If it had not been for the enormous 
capacity of the chain stores to distribute 
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potatoes promptly and cheaply, the 
farmers would have been unable to sell 
their potatoes to the general public at 
any reasonable price. More potatoes 
would have been made up into starch 
and other commercial products that 
would have paid the farmers less than 
the cost of production. 
Chain Selling Helps Farmers. 

The farmers have for the first time 
in the food chains a direct approach to 
the consumer. Until the advent of the 
great food chains they could not sell 
their products directly to the thousands 
of individual stores. They were forced 
to put their potatoes on the auction 
block or sell them through brokers and 
speculators for what they could get. 
Now they can sell their product direct 
to a single chain store buyer or to one 
of several who may buy for a thousand 
stores. 

Chains benefit labor, especially be- 
cause they reduce unemployment be- 
tween seasons. Chains deliberately 
place their orders for the manufacture 
of food and clothing so they may be 
filled in the slack season of employ- 
ment. This stabilizes wages and brings 
regular employment and relieves labor 
from the constant fear of unemploy- 
ment. 

The public until the advent of the 
chain had no practical way to stop the 
unnecessary duplication of stores in 
competition with each other. As you 
all know, this is without doubt the most 
destructive, the most wasteful and the 
greatest single cause of impoverishing 
the public in modern business life. Un- 
intelligent competition, therefore, is the 
first subject of study among well or- 
ganized chain systems. 

Too Many Retail Outlets? 

It is our duty to know whether a 
chain unit itself is needed in a given 
locality, and not to bring on among 
the chains themselves a wasteful war- 
fare that has been so commonly con- 
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nected with the coming in and going 
out of the old individually owned 
stores. 

There is some excuse for an individ- 
ual to enter competition on “Main 
Street” without adequate knowledge of 
the need and opportunity. He has no 
way of ascertaining the facts. How- 
ever, there is no excuse for the chains 
because they have facilities for knowing 
the exact conditions. 

Chain stores, broadly and generally 
speaking, are not guilty of causing 
waste shown in the Louisville study by 
the Department of Commerce, which re- 
vealed that every month 30 grocery 
stores failed and 32 new ones took their 
places; thus prolonging the long, costly 
repetition of failures. 

People are growing more conscious 
every time they walk down “Main 
Street” and see the idle clerks and the 
great unused aisles of store space, that 
they pay all the bills. They pay for all 
this idleness, all those high rents, taxes, 
interest charges and insurance that 
must be added to every item of mer- 
chandise sold by such stores. Too long 
we have had the unintelligent habit of 
mere sympathy when we see John 
Brown, merchant, with little business 
or actually bankrupt. 

Fewer Stores Needed. 

Would not many of us like to go back 
to Uncle Henry’s store and swap stories 
with Henry and the other idlers around 
the stove? Yes we would!—when we 
are off duty. But are we willing to pay 
for such idleness as a tax on all the 
goods our family buys? Of course not! 

From the Bureau of Census figures 
and the Depariment of Commerce and 
other studies made by impartial bodies, 
it can be stated that there are at least 
double the number of store outlets that 
are needed. One half of the stores 
could be closed and still the others 
would not all be utilized by the public 
to 100 per cenc capacity. if this is so, 
how shall they be closed? 

For the public to carry this double 
load 1S Just as costly and just as stupid 
as if a substantial part of the industries 
of the whole country should announce 
that “wages wiil be reduced 0 per 
cent tomorrow morning!” ‘The diffi- 
culty 1s that the cost uo: carrying this 
double load by duplication of selling 
facuities has been going on for so long 
that we have adjusted ourselves to the 
waste and we think there is something 
good about tnis ridiculous, outworn 
competitive system. 

All Facilities Utilized. 

The method by which the chains at- 
tempt to reduce the cost of selling and 
make lor tnemseives a reasunapie pror- 
ic 18 the utilization as nearly as possible 
ot 100 per cent or its tacities ail tne 
time. 

The chain principle is designed to 
strengthen and maintain every individ- 
ual member and associate in the chain 
and to stabilie markets, labor and serv- 
ices to the consuming public. We can- 
not make too plain the fact that not a 
single chain mercantile system of any 
consequence has failed in 70 years, the 
date when chains in the modern sense 
came into being. 

Landlords, banks, clerks and manu- 
facturers have saved untold millions by 
the success of the chains, a record to 
be proud of in the face of constant com- 
mercial failures. This fact has far- 
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reaching significance, both economically 
and socially. Ii rejects the old com- 
petitive principle that when one com- 
petitor is put out of business it is his 
own fault and his own loss. It accepts 
the old and fundamental principie tha. 
“We are really members one of the 
other.” 

If you have ever climbed mountains 
you know what it means when a slip- 
pery footing throws you over a preci- 
pice, only to be saved by four or five 
men on the other end of the rope. Our 
whole principle of insurance, when we 
pay accident and health and death 
claims out of the premiums paid by 
the healthy, is applied too seldom to our 
business of preventing bank and store 
failures. While it is the public’s con- 
cern first that stores stop failing; it is 
of equal importance that stores do not 
start at all unless they are started right 
and managed by those trained and 
equipped to start them. 

Competitive Waste Eliminated. 

Next in importance to the elimina- 
tion of competitive waste is the ability 
of the chain type of organization to 
assimilate the knowledge of the pres- 
ent and past generations, and because 
of the continuity of its organization, 
be able to transmit what it has learned 
to the succeeding generation. 

We find this illustrated in the prog- 
ress of the telephone, transportation 
and manufacturing institutions gener- 
ally. It is important that the work 
of Gary, Rockefeller, Ford and Vail 
be carried on to succeeding genera- 
tions. Individuals die. Mr. Burbank, 
on the very eve of making his greatest 
contributions, said himself that he was 
a failure because he had not made it 
possible even for three or four young 
men and women to carry on his ex- 
periments. So his great work to im- 
prove plant life lies dead today in a 
garden of roses at Santa Rosa. 

The same has been true from the 
beginning of time in store retailing. 
When John Brown, merchant, has died, 
it usually is the case that his experi- 
ence and methods, and even the success 
of his store, die with him. It is the 
privilege of chain stores to carry on 
an uninterrupted and effective public 
service. 

And so, we must accept the respon- 
sibility in every community of breaking 
down the criticism of the unthinking 
and selfish, by proving to our custom- 
ers face to face in our stores, that 
we accept and practice the highest 
standards of this newer method of sell- 
ing and by telling the public and those 
who help to shape public understand- 
ing, the plain facts of our platform. 
These facts in themselves have the 
power to quickly clear the way for full 
speed ahead. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: As indicated 
to you, Mr. Sams was a Westerner and 
went East. Our next speaker has turned 
the table. He was an Easterner and 
came West. He was born in Brooklyn, 
and those of us here who have learned 
through observation to admire him, feel 
that maybe he didn’t stay too long East, 
anyway. He is a man of broad experi- 
ence, a man whom you will find asso- 
ciated with all of the better civic under- 
takings, always has been a great worker 
in the interest of his community. 

He is a man who has had wonderful 
opportunity to make observations in 
studies in the financial line. He was for 
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a number of years the head of the 
Credit Exchange here, for many years 
President of a great institution, the 
Union Trust Company, and since its 
merger with the First National Bank 
he has been Vice Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of that enlarged institution. 
I think you who know him well and 
have known of his activities in a na- 
tional way look upon him, as I do, as 
the father of the great United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

He was the first President of that 
institution and I think was largely re- 
sponsible for the organization of it and 
the setup of its charter. We are proud 
of him out here. He is a citizen of 
great standing, an important banker 
and a charming speaker. I am very 
pleased to be privileged to introduce 
to you Harry A. Wheeler, Vice Chair- 
man of the First National Bank of 
Chicago. 


Finance—The Changing 
Structure 
By Harry A. Wheeler. 

The changes in the structure of 
finance in the United States have been 
so rapid, and many of them so recent 
as to preclude any mature judgment 
as to their timeliness or permanence. 
Such comments, therefore, as may form 
a part of this address, are no more 
than suggestions for further considera- 
tion, and may receive your disapproval 
without in any way disturbing your 
orator, whose sole purpose is to open 
up the subject for continuing critical 
analysis. 

The influences that have been at work 
throughout the world since 1914 have 
wrought wide structural changes in 
governments and in social and economic 
life. These may ultimately produce the 
one happy by-product of an otherwise 
destructive and disastrous conflict. It 
remains for history to determine 
whether the results will atone in some 
measure, at least, for the sacrifices 
which gave them birth. The changes 
in our own country have been sharp 
and evolutionary, none more so than 
the changes in the field of finance. 

Our discussion will be confined to 
three phases of the subject, i. e., The 
Banking Structure (Branch banks and 
holding companies; the Investment 
Market and its effects; the Investment 
Trust). 

Finance Rests on Legal Foundation. 

Now the structure of finance does 
not rest upon money or credit, or upon 
the instrumentalities that administer 
or manipulate these, but upon national 
or state laws that delegate powers and 
impose limitations. These legal foun- 
dations must be broad enough to sup- 
port a structure remodelled to suit the 
constantly changing requirements of a 
progressive development. Broad gen- 
eral powers without too much legisla- 
tive definition, can alone answer the 
purpose. To have less than this is to 
invite public distrust. 

To attempt detailed legislation, com- 
pels successive amendments, always dif- 
ficult to secure in our legislative bodies 
and submerges the element of manage- 
ment and administration in a statutory 
quagmire to the detriment of operating 
instrumentalities and in loss to the 
country. The Federal Reserve Act, 
providentially passed in 1913, provides 
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a reasonably broad foundation, and upon 
it, and because of it, our banking scruc- 
ture can adapt itself to the demands 
that are put upon it. 

The Federal Reserve System is not a 
central banking organization in the Old 
World sense. it is composed of twelve 
regional banks and __ twenty-five 
branches, largely antonomous in their 
control in their respective districts, but 
coordinated through the Federal Re- 
serve Board, in which Board lies the 
power of veto, if action by any one 
or more regional banks should be ad- 
verse to the system and also the power 
to initiate policies for the regional 
banks in what mav be regarded a na- 
tional emergency. 

Rediscounting Not Generally Used. 

National banks must, and s.at2 banks 
may be, members. Today nearly 9,v00 
banks controlling approximately 70 per 
cent of the banking resources of the 


country are members oi tne system. 
"he members subscribe tne capital 
stock. 


Supplementing the rigid bond, se- 
curea currency under the National Bank 
Act, expansion and contraction is had 
in the k'ederal Reserve System by mem- 
ber banks rediscounting paper, resuit- 
ing from commercial and agricultural 
operations. 

it was originally presumed that the 
national bank currency could graduaily 
be withdrawn and the Federal Reserve 
note become the principal currency 
medium of the country. Such a pre- 
sumption was not warranted in ex- 
perience. The resources of member 
banks, in the main, have been sutficient 
to care for the credit needs of the coun- 
try. Rediscounting is not resorted to 
as a daily practice; in fact it is dis- 
countenanced by conservative banks. It 
constitutes a wonderful privilege in 
times of emergency, but not generally 
to be used. 

More Members Hoped For. 

Hence the Act was amended to permit 
the issuance of currency, based upon 
open market operations of the Federal 
Reserve System through direct pur- 
chases of bankers’ bills, government se- 
curities and gold. As this is not a dis- 
cussion of the Federal Reserve System, 
suffice it to say that its basic founda- 
tion is largely as originally planned. 

Its operation has always had _ its 
critics. The most unfriendly critics 
have demanded a curtailment of powers, 
but have never dared to advocate the 
repeal of the law. My own opinion is 
that powers defined by legislation are 
rigid in character and most dangerous 
in dealing with money and credit. It is 
able administration that will meet the 
changing requirements and will provide 
restraint when needed. 

The principal fact that we are con- 
cerned with in this address is, that un- 
friendly criticism should not be per- 
mitted to destroy public confidence in 
the Federal Reserve System, nor shall 
the regulations under the Act tend to 
decrease the membership. More mem- 
bers are to be hoped for, but less would 
be a distinct misfortune. 

Two Great Bank Groups. 

There are two great groups of banks 
in this country, one receiving its char- 
ters and its powers by federal act, and 
the other created by the laws of one or 
another of our forty-eight states. The 
former has always been under the su- 
pervision of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
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rency; the other under the established 
banking authority of the State from 
which its charter was received. 

When the Federal Reserve Act was 
passed, national banks were not per- 
mitted to establish branches, but if a 
state bank, having branches, na- 
tionalized, or a national bank bought 
for purposes of merger a state bank 
with branches, it was permitted to con- 
tinue the operation of the branches then 
owned, but could not further extend 
their number. 

At the same time, however, several 
states permitied branch banking to 
state chartered institutions and there 
were in existence a number of chains 
or strings of banks, as they were then 
called. Few, however, are linked to 
parent banks of large capital, and for 
the most part serve only country dis- 
tricts. 

National Bank Powers Increased. 

When the Federal Reserve Act was 
passed, national banks were not per- 
mitted to conduct a saving business, nor 
did they operate trust departments. In 
the matter of investment of resources, 
certain types of investment permitted 
to state banks were denied those hav- 
ing national charters. It will be readily 
seen that when the Federal Reserve 
System opened its doors to State Banks, 
these held the broader powers, and, in 
order not to invite national banks to 
surrender their charters and re-charter 
under state law, their powers had to be 
increased. 

Notwithstanding this situation, it was 
not until February, 1927, that Congress 
passed the McFadden Act, giving na- 
tional banks the right to establish 
branches, but even the exercise of this 
power was restricted to the city in 
which the parent bank was located, and 
was then only to be exercised in those 
states where branch banking was per- 
mitted under the State law. 

“At the time the McFadden Act was 
passed (I am quoting the Comptroller 
of the Currency, Mr. Pole), 145 national 
banks were operating a total of 390 
branches. On June 30, 1929, about two 
and a half years later, 164 national 
banks were operating 992 branches, an 
increase of only 19 banks and 603 
branches. 

When it is considered that between 
7,500 and 8,000 national banks were in 
operation during this period, the estab- 
lishment of 603 branches throughout 
the whole United States must be con- 
sidered only nominal. At the time of 
the passage of the McFadden Act, the 
total number of branches of all banks 
in the United States was 2,900, and on 
June 30, 1929, this number had been 
increased to 3,440.” 

It must be evident that this nominal 
growth in the scheme of branch bank- 
ing really indicates that the country is 
still committed to that principle of unit 
banking, under which its past develop- 
ment has been made, and but for an- 
other phase, namely, group banking, 
which has suddenly shown great ac- 
tivity, there would be comparatively 
little interest in the changing banking 
structure, or little apprehension as to 
its ultimate effect on the unit banking 
system. 

Holding Companies Increasing. 

To overcome the technical restrictions 
of the banking law, there is spreading 
over the country with great rapidity 
the organization of holding companies, 
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whose capital stock is exchanged for 
the controlling interest at least in banks 
without regard to state lines, or the 
stock of the holding companies is sold 
to the public and the purchase of such 
controlling interests made with the pro- 
ceeds of the sale. 

The holding companies come under 
no provision of the banking law either 
state or national, although the banks 
purchased are each subject to national 
or state supervision. A computation 
recently made asserts that there are 
operating in this country 272 chains 
comprising 1,784 banks with total re- 
sources of $12,500,000,000. Add _ to 
these the banks operating actual 
branches in conformity with existing 
national and state laws, and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency estimates that 
“approximately 6,000 out of 29,000 


banking offices are operating under 


some branch banking scheme.” 

Along with the tendency toward 
branch and group banking is that defi- 
nite policy which has been largely ac- 
cepted of consolidation of banking units. 
This is creating an increasingly large 
number of very strong banking  in- 
stitutions in all parts of the United 
States, and it must be admitted that 
if branch and group banking are to be 
accepted in this country as the future 
structure these strong centrally located 
institutions are admirably adapted to 
become the parent institutions of a 
branch bank system or of the group, 
having a call upon able management, 
amplitude of resources and commend- 
ing public confidence. 

Branch Banking Not New. 

It cannot be doubted that there exists 
a strong tendency in this country, as 
evidenced since the passage of the Mc- 
Fadden Act, toward widening the area 
of operation under strong central con- 
trol. It is unfortunate that this move- 
ment cannot receive a more liberal 
sanction under banking law, making it 
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unnecessary to skirt around the techni- 
calities and introducing, as is being done 
in the group bank movement, a scramble 
for associate banks at competitive prices 
and, an extension of the movement ter- 
ritorily that may later prove an em- 
barrassment if legislation, while broad- 
ening the powers to operate branches, 
nevertheless draws narrower territorial 
limits than the present grouping plan 
has under way. 

Branch banking is not entirely new, 
as has been indicated by the Comp- 
troller in his statement. Group bank- 
ing is not new except that it now in- 
volves banks of a different caliber than 
those formerly, becoming a part of or 
responsible for chains or strings. 

When the Federal Reserve Act was 
under discussion those who had been 
most prominently identified with the 
framing of the Act were convinced that 
branch banking in any form was on the 
decline and that the people of this 
country would never tolerate an ex- 
tension of the branch bank idea, as it 
was operated in Canada and elsewhere. 
If we are to seriously observe the pres- 
ent trend, we must admit that there has 
been a great change in banking opinion 
with respect to this matter. 


Bankers Favoring Branches. 

Two years ago at the convention of 
the American Bankers Association, 
great opposition was voiced to branch 
banking, whereas in the convention that 
has just closed, it was rather commonly 
conceded that we were on the eve of 
an, extraordinary development of this 
kind. 

The fact that only about fourteen 
states permit branch banking and that 
the federal law restricts branches as 
heretofore stated, to the city in which 
the parent bank is located, and then 
only in states permitting branch banks, 
has so narrowed the field of extension 
that unless there is an amendment to 
the Act, expression of the desire to 
extend the control of banking facilities 
under corporate groups throughout or 
beyond state borders will have to come 
through the medium of the holding com- 
pany. To whatever extent our bank- 
ing structure may be changed to con- 
template operations removed from a 
central banking house, I believe we 
would all feel a greater sense of se- 
curity in a branch bank system rather 
than a group system. 

This puts the whole organization un- 
der supervision, and carries a definite 
and unlimited responsibility upon the 
parent bank for the operation of all of 
its banks, retains for the security of de- 
positors whatever double liability ad- 
vantages now exist, and is calculated to 
develop within itself the management to 
conduct the business, however far flung 
it may be. 

New Legislation Difficult. 

It has been suggested that Congress 
has the power to broaden the territorial 
limits now set down by the McFadden 
Act and to authorize national banks to 
establish branches beyond municipal or 
even state lines and without regard to 
the laws of the states in which the na- 
tional bank branches are established. 
This would seem to be a very radical 
step, and in all probability such legisla- 
tion would be exceedingly difficult to 
pass. 

Those states, and there are thirty- 
four of them, whose laws do not con- 
template branch banking, could hardly 
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be expected to approve of their repre- 
sentatives in Congress voting for a 
federal measure of this character, but 
it may be that a large acceptance could 
be gained for extending the area to 
what may be popularly called the 
metropolitan area of the citities of the 
country and the areas of natural bank- 
ing influence in other than urban ter- 
ritory. 

If the public has felt a sense of se- 
curity and freedom from _ financial 
monopoly by the unit system of bank- 
ing that has served us so well in the 
past, there would hardly be a willing- 
ness to abandon this security for a na- 
tional system of branch banks. There 
is, however, a distinct advantage in per- 
misison to extend operations beyond the 
central banking house and to actually 
participate in the profits and share the 
losses, if any, incident to the banking 
operations of at least the immediate 
district in which the parent bank stands 
as the center of financial influence. 

Branches Prohibited in Illinois. 

In Illinois, branch banking is pro- 
hibited. Two years ago the contest on 
this subject was accompanied by a tre- 
mendous amount of feeling on the part 
of the institutions in this county not 
located within the loop. Lines of mutual 
interest are being developed in spite of 
the law. The influence of the central 
banking concerns in Chicago are being 
extended over the outlying districts, 
and in the course of events it would 
seem that nothing can prevent such an 
amendment as will permit the legal 
affiliation of groups of outlying banks 
with parent banks in the city’s center. 

To extend this into Chicago’s metro- 
politan area is only one additional step, 
quite logical and quite within the pos- 
sibilities of the near future. The hold- 
ing company is a matter for more sober 
consideration. It is unconfined as to 
territory. 

Its directorate and management is a 
super-power that may be exercised over 
the members of the group. We have 
always thought of our banking insti- 
tutions as in spirit and in fact a part 
of each community, centinually  in- 
formed regarding the needs of the com- 
munity and sympathetic to them. 
Should Group Banks Be Encouraged? 

Group banking may start out with 
the expectation of giving large autono- 
my of management to the members of 
the group, but sooner or later, if this 
system of banking should continue there 
will have to be, as there is in every 
other business enterprise, an absolute 
center of authority; a single final voice 
that shall dictate policy, and a uniform 
policy, that must be adhered to with 
little deviation. 

If group banking, applicable even to 
its present limited areas, is to be en- 
couraged, then it is but a step to con- 
solidate the groups now forming into 
a national group. In anticipation of 
such action, the scramble to put to- 
gether reasonably related groups of 
banks in bordering states is already 
under way. Stocks of these institu- 
tions have risen to a point wherein 
earning power in relation to market 
value, represents but a very small re- 
turn upon the capital of the investor. 
Savings in administrative costs are 
possible to some extent, but not enouch 
to counterbalance this over-valuation. 

Increase of resources will help some- 
what, for there is no doubt that in ter- 
ritories where bank failures have been 
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numerous, confidence is re-established 
by the feeling that the local banks have 
come under the control of a strong 
banking group who will not permit the 
closing of any member of the group to 
the detriment of the depositor. 
Monopoly Should Be Avoided. 

Two tnings, however, have got to be 
saleguarded to tne public: One 1s that 
panking monopoly witnin a limited ter- 
ritory or witnin the nation icseif shall 
not ove established, and two, tnat the 
autonomy of management will be such 
as to permit each unit of the group to 
be as much a part of the community 
and with the same sense of responsi- 
bility toward tne community dev«lop- 
ment as has been tne case under the 
unic system of banking to which we 
have become accustomed. 

lt seems to me that an extension of 
branch banking through the group 
principle will have to be given the seri- 
ous attention of the Congress and of 
the state legislatures with a view to 
consider sentimental limitations and yet 
to surround the movement with the 
necessary safeguards. My own prefer- 
ence lies strongly to the extension of 
the powers to indulge branch banking 
with reasonably confined areas, “until 
through an acquired experience in this 
field, we have come to better judge the 
extent to which this system may be 
broadened even into a possible nation- 
wide system of branch banking. 

The second part of our subject has 
to do with the investment market. 
Here the precedents of the past have 
been overturned. Public favor has been 
extended to a different classification of 
securities, new values have been 
created, many of them sound, and most 
of the prophecies with respect to the 
continuation of market activity have 
failed. Looking backward over recent 
years it is clearly evident that we little 
realized the magnitude of our wealth; 
its wide distribution and the influence 
of high living standards upon the power 
to consume the products of our fac- 
tories and mills. Nor did we realize 
how the tools for mass production in 
industry have been accumulated during 


the war years and were in shape to 
supply the needs of people at home 
and abroad with increased resulting 


profit and with reason to deserve public 
confidence in participation in the capi- 
tal contribution accompanying this de- 
velopment. 

Investment Styles Change. 

In the particular field of industrial 
operation, under whose auspices we are 
meeting today, and in many another 
industry whose products constitute the 
necessities of life, conditions are pres- 
ent which modify the broad general 
claim of abounding national prosperity 
but by and large the case is as stated. 

The field for conservative investment 
had always been in bonds and mort- 
gages. The thought of common or 
equity shares was in the minds of com- 
paratively few people. The large in- 
vestor had been accustomed to make 
purchases in this field but the average 
investor had been taught from a sad 
experience to avoid this class of se- 
curities. The result was that the prin- 
ciple business on the exchanges of the 
country ran along on a rather even 
basis, the turnover of 1,000,000 shares 
a day on the New York Board repre- 
senting a very satisfactory business and 
evidencing the normal interest of the 
public in the market. 
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In 1925, there appeared a little vol- 
ume entitled “Common Stocks as Long 
Term Investment,” written by Edgar 
Lawrence Smith. In his introduction, 
Mr. Smith says: “These studies are 
the record of a failure—the failure of 
facts to sustain a preconceived theory.” 

While diversity of common stocks has 
without doubt proved a more profitable 
investment than high grade bonds in 
the period from 1897 to 1923, during 
which dollars were depreciated, yet 
with the upturn in the dollar, bonds 
may be relied upon to show better re- 
sults than common stocks as they did 
in the period from the close of the 
Civil War to 1896, during which the 
dollar was constantly increased in pur- 
chasing power. 

Public Shows Interest in Stocks. 

Based upon a general understanding 
of the results which logically follow 
changes in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, such a theory should have been 
demonstrable and the tests of the com- 
perative investment value of bonds and 
of common stocks, outlined in Mr. 
Smith’s book, were undertaken to sup- 
port the theory. 

They failed because quite unexpect- 
edly they demonstrated that the 
promise upon which this preconceived 
theory rested, namely, that high grade 
bonds had proved to be better invest- 
ments during the period of appreci- 
ating dollars, could not be sustained by 
any evidence available. 

Mr. Smith’s impartial computation 
was taken up by economists and in the 
course of the discussion progressive 
men were led to shift their investments 
in bonds to the most standard of the 
common stocks, increasing the demand 
for stocks and increasing the activity 
on the exchanges. Prices began to ad- 
vance slowly at first and then more 
rapidly, and the story of success of 
those earlier investors determined 
others to enter this same field of in- 
vestment. This demand by the public 
likewise greatly increased the under- 
writings and offerings of new shares. 
In 1924 the average daily transaction 
in shares of the New York Stock Ex- 
change was 954,000 shares; in 1925, 
1,541,000 shares; in 1926, 1,546,000 
shares; in 1927, 1,889,000 shares; in 
1928, 3,125,000 thus far in 1929 this 
last average has been excelled. 

Share Offerings Increased. 

The largest turnover for any single 
day in 1928 was over 8,000,000 shares, 
and the turnover on Monday of this 
week for more than 6,000,000 was in- 
dicative of the nervous condition of the 
market under pressure. This demand 
for stocks by the public likewise in- 
creased the underwritings and offerings 
of new shares. In 1925 these new stock 
issues were, for nine months ending 
September 30, $793,000,000; in 1926, 
$933,000,000; in 1927, $1,038,000,000; 
in 1928, $1,595,000,000; in 1929, $5,335,- 
000,000. The latter figure, of course, 
included that new grouv of more than 
$2,000,000,000 of investment trust se- 
curities newly issued. 

In previous years it had been the 
source of considerable complaint that 
money to provide for the extension of 
industry, transportation and_ public 
service had to be provided by bond 
issues until the mortgaging of the prop- 
erties had reached a percentage higher 
than could be safely indulged. Now, 
suddenly, a reversal had come and be- 
cause of the profits anticipated throuch 
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an advancing market, the public felt 
quite confident to take up the newly 
offered shares of all of these groups of 
operating companies. 

Broker’s Loans Increase. 

These shares were not bought with 
the own money of the purchasers ex- 
cept in part. That group of loans 
known as broker’s loans and the in- 
dividual collateral loans of the banks 
themselves were greatly increased in 
this field of operation. Interest rates 
advanced and bank resources were fully 
employed. Consolidation and merger 
succeeded consolidation and merger, 
some to refinance and extend opera- 
tions, some to sell to the public the 
holdings of the original owners. These 
new shares were readily absorbed by 
the public. 

Corporations, finding it so easy to 
sell their capital stock, sold in excess 
of their immediate requirements for 
purposes of extension and found them- 
selves suddenly possessed of surplus 
funds. These ordinarily would have 
been left with the banks, but, because 
the price of call money, made an attrac- 
tive investment for funds and was 
loaned by corporations and by individ- 
uals on the call market. Suddenly the 
aggregate greatly exceeded the amounts 
so offered by the banks out of their 
own resources, and contributed to the 
widening circle of speculation through 
making available funds that were de- 
rived from the public purchase of 
shares. 

Prophecy succeeded prophecy that 
the market could not sustain the ad- 
vance, that market values represented 
a constantly depreciating rate of re- 
turn and would bring about the check- 
ing of the advance of the market and 
the return of investment operations to 
the old stable class of securities, the 
yield upon which was often double the 
yield upon the market value of money 
of the common shares. 


Must Consider Earning Power. 

Of course, the time must come when 
the public has satiated its appetite and 
the differential between the cost of bor- 
rowed money and the yield upon stocks 
bought will occasion an adustment in 
the daily turnover of shares on the ex- 
change and in their values to a point 
more in keeping with their actual earn- 
ing power. 

The situation has been somewhat dis 
tressing to the banks of the country 
because funds ordinarily usable as a 
part of bank resources have been ex- 
tracted from that field and loaned di- 
rectly into the market, while at the 
same time brokers and customers col- 
lateral demands upon the banks have 
steadily increased. This condition will 
in dave eourse correct itself. 

Whenever the present market shall 
have run its course; whenever the daily 
turnover of shares has been restored 
to a new normal; whenever the public 
cease clamoring for the new issues that 
are being constantly offered, a new 
stabilization will follow with new levels, 
which would have looked exceedingly 
high in 1925 but which are justified by 
reason of our national prosperity and 
the soundness of our financial structure. 


Readjustment Will Be Orderly. 

Then the excessive demand on the 
call market will abate, rates will be 
restored to more normal levels and the 
money that has been privately loaned 
to the call market will in substantial 
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part be otherwise invested or returned 
to the banks for deposit, as the time 
bank rate shows less differential to the 
call rate than has been the case in the 
last two years. 

I am willing to believe that this ad- 
justment will come upon us without 
cataclysmic force. We have had our 
party. It has wrought some changes 
in the financial structure. Corporate 
funds, the proceeds of the sales of 
stock, will gradually be absorbed in the 
legitimate requirements of business. 
These corporations will again become 
borrowers for their peak requirements 
of each year. We shall find ourselves 
adjusted upon a generally higher level 
of values with an increase of wealth 
that will be real and an excess of an- 
nual investment income that, applied to 
the indebtedness upon shares bought on 
credit, will, with surprising speed, re- 
turn loans of all classes to normal 
volume and establish again in the in- 
dustrial field and the banking field a 
new and desirable stability. 

The Investment Trust. 

The last phase of changing financial 
structure which we have to consider 
deals with is the investment trust. The 
investment trust is not a new device; 
it is borrowed from abroad, chiefly from 
Great Britain, and adapted to our own 
peculiar requirements in this Country. 
In this adaptation it departs from the 
technical understanding of the old- 
world function and includes trading and 
holding companies as supplementary to 
its operation. 

In the United States this movement 
is still in the early evolutionary stages, 
but it has reached a stupendous capi- 
talization so rapidly that it has already 
become imperative to carefully examine 
the power assumed, lest the menace of 
miscarriage and failure should unsettle 
our whole national prosperity. 

These companies issued in the month 
of September, 1929, more than $600,- 
000,000 of their own shares. For the 
nine months of 1929 last passed, more 
than $2,000,000,000. This development 
is not natural. It is doubtful if sound 
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and wise management (a prime re- 
quisite to success) can be so quickly as- 
sembled for the intelligent and conser- 
vative handling of this volume of ca- 
pital. 

Has Come to Stay. 

We have plunged into this field with 
our usual headstrong and impulsive 
action; we are indulging in a fad and 
have not yet created an_ institution. 
British investment trusts, notwithstand- 
ing their more gradual development and 
sound charter laws, had to go through 
a drastic period of housecleaning and 
re-organization, and we should now un- 
dertake to have our housecleaning here 
at the beginning rather than a dis- 
astrous experience some years from 
now. Notwithstanding this obvious 
criticism, the investment trust has come 
to stay. 

With the great increase in the num- 
ber and character of domestic securities 
offered in this country, the large in- 
vestment in foreign securities, and in 
the unusually rapid development of our 
listed shares and of our market turn- 
over, it may be said that the small or 
moderate investor would be better 
served by entrusting his available funds 
to an experienced agency than to at- 
tempt to follow analytically the values 
of securities miscellaneously purchased. 

The Investment Trust worthy of the 
name and worthy of confidence is and 
should be an expert organization living 
and operating in the field of security 
values, organized with a personnel ex- 
perienced in handling investments, con- 
stantly in touch with the trends of the 
market and with every new develop- 
ment that may effect government se- 
curities at home and abroad, and cor- 
porate securities in all of their classifi- 
cations. 

Helps Small Investor. 

The small investor cannot possibly 
follow closely the changes in the pros- 
perity of corporations whose securities 
he may hold. Losses have resulted 
through failure to have this intimate 
knowledge and to forecast and take ad- 
vantage of those changes which might 
suggest increased purchases of some 
shares or prompt sale of securities that 
were becoming undermined. 

With the increase of the investing 
power of this country and the proper 
desire of our people to diversify their 
investments over a wide range of se- 
curities, the investment trust offers a 
very favorable mechanism and_ the 
profit upon its share may easily exceed 
the returns that would be made by in- 
dividual investment in miscellaneous 
securities except in periods when the 
market was subject to rapid speculative 
advances. 

The great market development of the 
past four years has given rise to the 
organization of operating pools for the 
manipulation of securities. If the in- 
vestment trust should be used as an in- 
strumentality to take over important 
pool operations, either to carry or liqui- 
date them, it would be a subversion of 
the high purpose of this phase of our 
financial structure, in which diversifica- 
tion should be an underlying principle. 

Good Management Imperative. 

The Trust management would, in 
reality, thus become the controlling fac- 
tor in important sections of entire in- 
dustries, wherein the burden of direc- 
tion would necessarily fall upon them. 
We are led to wonder whether large 
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trusts, wich a number of industrial or 
utility operations in control, can so at- 
tune themseives to the necessity of ex- 
perienced industrial and utility opera- 
tion as to wisely administer their aifairs 
not in times or universal prosperity but 
in times when courage and experience 


are needed to guide industrial and 
utility operations through troubled 
waters. 


Personally, | am sure that the Invest- 
ment trust, the hoiding company, and 
the trading company have a continuing 
place in our financial structure. They 
musi, of course, go through the period 
of incubation, there must be a gradual 
elimination of. those amananedaniiy 
managed, and this elimination will un- 
doubtedly cause loss to the public—in 
the same manner that occurs in every 
new movement that takes place in the 
field of finance and industry. But in 
due course they will settle down to a 
proven policy, subject to such legal 
limitation and regulation as may be 
wise in the public interest, and will 
gradually add to the safety of our 
financial operations. 

Trust Should Watch Its Step. 

In conclusion regarding the cnanging 
banking structure, the merger and con- 
solidation ot industries and utilities and 
the directing power of these held by tae 
investmenc trusts, will, of necessity 
have to come under public review and 
analysis; the legitimacy of operations 
be weighed; the effect of such opera- 
tions upon the public interest be as- 
sured to be favorable and the super- 
vision and control be so established as 
to asgure those who invest in the 
sanctity and safety of their invesc- 
ments. This time has not yet arrived. 

Whether there shall be disturbance 
from the standpoint of political an- 
tagonism and public condemnation, de- 
pends entirely upon the wisdom with 
which the management guards its step. 
In the day of large industrial and 
utility units and in the control of these 
by the investment trust, there developed 
an interlocking of directorates which 
may make more difficult the operation 
of the medium sized business. 
Directors who sit around the table rep- 
resenting the various industries that 
are interrelated have, of course, a dis- 
tinct advantage in establishing a policy 
that will favor their particular related 
interests as against those of the out- 
sider. 

if the small man is shut out of com- 
petition; if the favors that are ex- 
changed across directors’ tables restrict 
competition and shut out those that 
have a right at least to be heard, public 
reprisals and political action will in- 
evitably follow, and the whole field of 
organization in this structure of finance 
will have to undergo the experience, 
from which we previously suffered in 
this country, of drastic regulatory legis- 
lation; of disillusionment and of infi- 
nite injury of security values of all of 
the businesses and services thus con- 
demned. 

Continued Prosperity Probable. 

There never was a time when the 
business man in control of large busi- 
ness had more need to watch the course 
of his operation, his contacts, his inter- 
relations and his open door. Public 
sentiment is no longer fearful of the 
size of business. Governmental author- 
ity has lost its antagonism in a sub- 
stantial measure and is ready to pro- 
mote business in all fields. 
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If management is wise, thoughtful, 
broadminded and public spiriied in the 
character of its service and in the 
recognition of its responsibility to the 
country, there is no reason to expect 
other than a firm establishment of 
these new forces upon a foundation of 
continued and increasing prospe:ity. It 
is to be hoped for the sake of business 
and for the country that this wisdom 
will be found in all of these new groups 
that are destined to play so great a 
part in the future weal of the United 
States of America. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I am sure you will want 
me to express to these three speakers, 
Messrs. Wheeler, Sams and Snyder, 
your warmest appreciation for the three 
very splendid talks. (Applause) 


The meeting adjourned at four o’clock. 


The Annual Dinner 


The dinner closing the Sixth 
Conference of Major Industries 
was held on Wednesday evening 
in the banquet hall of the Palmer 
House, Chicago, with nearly one 
thousand men present, represent- 
ing the cooperating organizations 
whose names appear elsewhere in 
this report. 


It was a representative assem- 
blage of leaders—and the rank 
and file—of industry, commerce 
and agriculture. 


It listened to a philosopher talk 
about cooperation as the next step 
in world evolution. It listened to 
an industrialist as he asked for 
the farmer his segment of the 
cycle of better prices. And it lis- 
tened to the neatest toastmaster 
the packing industry has _ pro- 
duced as he guided a complicated 
program through a crowded eve- 
ning to a happy conclusion. 

What each of them said is put 
down here for those who are wise 
enough to read. 

The guests assembled in the banquet 
hall in the Palmer House at eigh: 


o’clock. F. S. Snyder, Chairman of the 
Board, acted as toastmaster. 

TOASTMASTER SNYDER: Our 
first speaker, Dr. T. V. Smith, occupies 
the position of Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Chicago. I have 
great pleasure in presenting him to 
you, as you will have great pleasure in 
listening to him. 

Address by Dr. Smith. 


DR. T. V. SMITH: A notion that it 
is might which thinks right is one of 
the oldest of human beliefs. While the 
Western world was still young, a Gre- 
cian city state—democratic like our 
own state, devoted like ours to com- 
merce and agriculture ambitious like 
ours for a large leadership in the 
world—sent its envoys to collect tribute 
from one of the delinquent confederates. 

When the weaker confederates de- 
clined to pay, “In the name of con- 
science and God,” the stronger Athen- 
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ians replied, “You know as well as we 
do that right, as the world goes, is in 
question only between equals in power, 
while the strong do what they can, the 
weak suffer what they must. Of the 
gods we believe by tradition and of 
men we know for a fact that by an 
irresistable law of their nature they 
rule wherever they can.” 

It would be easy, gentlemen, for a 
preacher to draw as a moral to this 
high-handedness the subsequent down- 
fall of Athens, but I am no preacher, 
and besides you are men of affairs. 
You know, and I know, that might 
comes and does make right. You know 
and I know that those who defend their 
rights with their weakness have little 
to defend. You know and I know that 
those who base their lives upon the 
pathetic faith that good men thereby 
get the goods are destined to disap- 
pointment, to incertitude and not infre- 
quently to despair and poverty. 

What Makes Right? 

The old Hebrew psalmist moaned, 
“When I saw the prosperity of the 
wicked then my feet almost slipped.” 
It has always been a part of the role 
of the strong, idealistically to clothe 
this most realistic belief with an array 
of costumes that old-might-makc¢s-right 
cadaver has worn. In one epoch it has 
been the long flowing robe of righteous- 
ness that God guarantees prosperity to 
those who fear him. 

I saw an old Scotchman in the city 
of Glasgow showing some country rela- 
tives around the city. When he came 
into the bank he took off his *>+ and 
explained his conduct to his relatives in 
these words: “My father always 
taught me to take off my hat at church 
and in the bank.” 

In another period, we taught our 
moral in a Mother Hubbard, covering 
everything, and touching nothing of the 
dignity of labor. In another period, 
in the diaphanous gown that touches 
everything, covers nothing, that serv- 
ice always led to success. 

It is the part of the strong to pre- 
sent their success as moral merit. Men 
can be hired to do this, you know, and 
the hiring sometimes be conveniently 
forgotten. Bishops can be got to do it, 
priests can be run to do it, and pro- 
fessors can sometimes be persuaded to 
do it. 

A Pre-Volstead Story. 


Indeed in one way or another every- 
body seems to be doing it now, not be- 
cause of our confidence in these foolish 
slogans, which we do not dare quote 
with straight faces to one another, but 
because our whole basic and funda- 
mental philosophy of the modern world 
justifies it. Early industrialists be- 
lieved that they were endowed by being 
supported by unchanging laws. 

No wonder with all this support they 
hung up over their doors as a warning 
to reformers and lawmakers: “In con- 
ference—do not disturb.” But, if sup- 
ported by unchanging laws, why the 
constant changes that kept them for- 
ever on the job? And if endowed by 
intellect why not dividends for every- 
body? 

When the returns of the first century 
of the industrial order which we repre- 
sent began to come in, it was such as 
undermined the confidence in this 
philosophy of explanation. Indeed, with 
the slums and the sweated women, and 
the emaciated children and the natural 
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resources that early industrialism had 
to show for itself, I think I cannot 
better characterize it than in a post- 
Volstead story. 

The hero of this story of mine was 
coming home with a milk man early 
one morning and he fell over a fence 
enclosing some newly poured concrete. 
Being too full to rise he lay there and 
froze with his elbow and chin in the 
hardened cement. When he was finally 
freed, w:th loss of skin, chin and elbow, 
he moralized about that experience 
thus: He said, “Wall, this hyar busi- 
ness of staying out late at night is far 
better in the abstract than it is in the 
conerete.” 

Only the Fittest Survive. 

That, gentlemen of industry, was the 
first phase of the industrial order, the 
phase characterized by competition with 
an equivocal conscience. 

Then came Darwin, and, associated 
with him, a philosophy to ease the con- 
science of business men. I am told that 
ordinarily business men do not get ex- 
cited about such statutes as the Ten- 
nessee one forbidding the teaching of 
evolution in the schools. Perhaps you 
ought to get more exicted that the pro- 
fession of philosophy is associated with 
the name of Darwin. 

An unlimited population pressing 
upon a limited food supply necessitates 
the struggle for food and in the compe- 
tition, of course only the fittest can 
survive. What was true for food in 
this theory was true of all other goods, 
and what was true for individuals was 
true for nations in their struggle for 
markets. So struggle with this philos- 
ophy is man’s doom. Failure is average 
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expectation and success is only a badge 
of moral merit. 

Such a philosophy they could explain 
and in explaining justify anything that 
happened, whether good or bad, and 
how bad it was in international rela- 
tions I beg you only to close your eyes 
and see 14,000,000 men dead, 20,000,000 
men wounded upon the battlefields of 
Europe, and the credit system of all 
nations, including our own, intact. 

The Golfer’s Hell. 


How bad it has been in domestic 
affairs can be read in the cold, dry sta- 
tistics of income and wealth distribution 
in the United States of America, in this 
prosperous land in which 75 per cent 
of our people own practically no wealth 
and live chronically upon less than 
$2,000 a year. 

This is the second phase of industrial- 
ism—competition with a hardened con- 
science. 

I heard the other day of a golfer who 
died, strange to say, before he had his 
fill of golf. Admitted into heaven, he 
liked the general appearance of things. 
He looked around but came very quickly 
to the main point. “What about golf?” 
On being told that there was no pro- 
vision made there for such a vice, he 
checked off at once and hurried off to 
hell. There he found what all golfers 
had dreamed of—perfect greens, hellish 
hazards, idyllic sticks, former business 
associates for playmates and a climate 
hot enough to get up a sweat. 

Donning his togs, as the story went, 
in hurried ecstasy, he asked the devil 
for the balls. “We have no balls,” 
moaned the devil, “that is the hell 
of it.” 
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What Leadership Means. 


Turn with me now, gentlemen, to 
brighter scenes. Just as we were about 
to approach the heil of industrialism in 
this second stage, just as our free land 
was exhausted in America and our pop- 
ulation was reaching the point where 
the struggle would become as harsh as 
it had been in older lands, two extraor- 
dinarily important discoveries were 
made. First, how to increase the food 
supply by scientific agriculture and such 
animal husbandry as we heard about 
today; and second, how to decrease the 
population through restricting immi- 
gration and through the practice of 
birth control. 

We did not at once utilize either of 
these to the full, nor have we yet, but 
they are here with us and there is new 
hope from them in America. And with 
them, too, there comes a_ brighter 
philosophy. 

Read in the light of this new vision, 
Darwin himself has seemed to have 
been misrepresented. It is seen now 
that fitness of those who survive in 
the struggle for natural selec.ion does 
not argue an immortal worth. tie 
shows us that when man arrived upon 
the scene, with both a head and a heart, 
mutual aid became more effective than 
tooth and claw. He shows us that 
human leadership means not slave- 
driving, not heading up headless hands, 
but the strengthening of morale 
through sympathy and understanding. 


The New Spirit of Industry. 
This is the third phase of industrial- 
ism — cooperation with a good con- 
science. We have come now to the 
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point in our present industrial orde., 
1 think, where, through that curiosity 
which is science, through that love or 
beauty which is art, through that 
human sympathy which is morality; to 
the place where we might, if we cared 
to, cease this type of struggle that has 
gone on in the past for which there 
was some justification then, but less 
now. 

We have come to the place where 
we might study how to enjoy ourselves 
and how to enjoy one another. I be- 
lieve we are now at the place where 
we might truly say, without much 
sentimentalism, that of all the ships 
in which men take that voyage called 
life, the most majestic are friendship, 
fellowship, comradeship. 

Your conference today reflects this 
new spirit — industrialism —a__ spirit 
that speaks not only from universities 
and churches, as heretofore, but speaks 
now from business boards and from 
political quarters no less high than the 
White House itself. Today, the wolf 
and the lamb, today the butcher, the 
baker, and the airship maker conferred 
together at the University of Chicago, 
and tonight there stretch out, easily 
visible to the imagination, Wall Street, 
La Salle Street, Main Street and No 
Street. 

An Achievement in Cooperation. 

This is a great achievement in coop- 
eration which you have staged today 
of the major American industries. I 
wonder if you realize how great it is. 
I wonder if you understand the recal- 
citrance when you look at it through 
the eyes of a philosopher of the ele- 
ments that have gone to make up this 
conference today. 

Exhibit A of the material with which 
you have to work in building this new 
spirit, industrial order, is the business 
man. How shall I characterize him 
truly and yet escape with my life from 
this audience? I do so by telling you 
of but one business man, the Snake 
King of New Mexico. One of my col- 
leagues who recently came to us from 
the Tariff Commission at Washington 
said that President Coolidge wrote a 
letter to the Tariff Commission and 
asked that they make a study of the 
cost of quail in Old Mexico and New 
Mexico so as to lower the duty on 
quail, if possible, for certain sportsmen 
in New Mexico. 

The only expert witness in this case 
they could find was a man who had 
gone from New York some years be- 
fore, who could neither read nor write 
but who had become the Snake King 
of New Mexico. They asked him how 
he got his quail which he sometimes 
imported. He said that he sent to 


the customs official women and wine 
once a year and that is all he ever 
heard. 


Couldn’t Spell “February.” 

Being more interested in his snake 
business than in his knowledge of the 
tariff, they questioned him about this 
and he let drop in the course of the 
questioning the fact that he sacrified 
a bonus of $500 for an order of snakes 
that were to be delivered in February. 
Someone asked him, “Did you not have 
the snakes?” 

He said, “Yes. I had the snakes.” 

“Why didn’t you deliver them?” 

He said, “When I went to send the 
telegram accepting the order I didn’t 
know how to spell February.” 
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“But surely you could have asked 
somebody how to spell it.” 

“Me, Snake King of New Mexico, ask 
somebody how to spell a word? 
would rather lose $500, so I telegraphed 
they would be there in March.” 

The New Order of Farming. 

I submit that that business man is 
not promising material for an indus- 
trial cooperative order. 

Exhibit B, the agriculturist. I com- 
mend this to the rarm Koard as one 
explanation of agricuitural woes. This 
farmer ot whom | heard said, “Well, 
now that we have got botannical names 
for the seeds we plant, and the en- 
tomological names tor the insects that 
eat them, and the pharmaceutical 
names for killing the insects, of course 
it is not hard to farm.” ‘That is not 
very promising material, I submit, for 
a cooperative art. 

Exhibit C, the intellectual. A man 
came into my office last week who had 
gone first to the President’s office of 
the University of Chicago seeking an 
auditor for a revolutionary idea in the 
field of morality or philosophy—a sort 
of moral equivalent for men that you 
have known who were going to square 
the circle or invent a perpetual motion 
machine. 

He was sent, I know not why unless 
it is the place fr om which all blessings 
flow, by the business office to me. I 
sent him to the psychologist and there 
his case was diagnosed as dementia 
praecox. He came back to the business 
office and wanted somebody who would 
listen to his revolutionary idea. 

At that point I inherited him. I tried 
for one whole conference to elicit from 
him the beginning of the marvelous 
story that he had to tell. He wanted 
to be certain first that I was sympathe- 
tic. I set another conference for him 
on another day and went away, through 
fasting and prayer, to make myself 
worthy of the great revelation I ex- 
pected to receive from him. 

How Woman Was Made. 

When he came back I said, “I am 
ready to hear your story from begin- 
ning to end. Let’s start.” 

He said, “I believe I have made two 
mistakes in thinking I could get an 
auditor of the kind 1 want at the Uni- 


versity of Chicago for this idea. In 
the first place, 1 thought it would be 
good fun for some of you to listen. On 


second thought, since it is an idea that 
has never been broached before, it 
would be very fatiguing for you to 
hear. Thirdly, I have decided that uni- 
versity professors are _ distributors 
rather than receivers of knowledge.’ 
Not highly promising material for a 
cooperative order, I submit. 

If I were to complete the picture of 
what must go into the building of this 
order of which I have spoken and of 
which all of us dream, that other ele- 
ment that isn’t here tonight officially, 
I think it would not simplify the situa- 
tion. I mean the amenability of wom- 
en, the other half of the population 
for that type of order. 

Have you heard the story about how 
woman was authentically formed from 
the rib of one of us? When Prosti, the 
God of Hindu Mythology, used up all 
of the solid material he had in making 
man and the other critters and came 
to make woman, he had nothing to 
make her of. So in great perplexity 
he took the roundness of the moon, the 
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undulation of the serpent, the inclining 
of the clinging plant, the slenderness 0} 
the rose stem, the glance of the mist, 
the inconstancy of the wind, the timid- 
ity of the hare, the vanity of the pea- 
cock, the softness of the down on the 
throat of the swallow, the warmth of 
the fir, the chill of the snoxy, the chat- 
ter of the jay and the coming of the 
turtle dove. 
The First Divorce. 

1 hope you profit by this example fo: 
more deadly stuff is still to come. As 
this Biblical man’s story goes, man 
went his way and five days iater came 
and said, “This creature you gave m« 
poisoned my existence, chatters out my 
rest, takes all of my life, ara! is always 
sick. I beg you to relieve me of her.” 
And the God granted the first divorce, 

Five days later the man returned 
and said, “My Lord, my life is very 
solitary since I returned this creature. 
I remember that she glanced at We 
from the corner of her eye, she played 
with me, she clung to me, and | want 
her back.” And the God graciously re- 
turned her. 

This time only three days passed 
when the God espied the man returning. 
He said, “My Lord, I am sure I do not 
understand exactly how, but I do know 
that this creature causes me more an- 
noyance than pleasure; relieve me of 
her.” 

“Go your way and do your best.” 

“But I cannot live with her.’ 

“Neither can you live without her,” 
and the man went his way sorrowful, 
saying “Woe, woe, for neither can I 
live with her, nor without her.” ; 

Dropping Exhibit “D” out for polit- 
ical reasons now, let me go on to say 
that today in spite of all these difficul- 
ties of these unassimilable types which 
I have described, we did today in a 
great University consummate _ the 
achievement in cooperation of getting 
them altogether, and here tonight offer 
meat furnished, I presume, by the pack- 
ers, offer vegetables furnished by the 


agriculturists we have — to. We 
are now to listen to speeches of such 
highbrows as Mr. Legge. I submit, 


gentlemen, this marks my conception 
of the end of a perfect day. 
Cooperation Will Continue. 

But in this adventure which we call 
life the end of one day always means 
the beginning of another. Ihis cooper- 
ation between equals in power which 
you have staged today is relatively easy 
in our human world, and I do not doubt 
but that it will go on of its own accord. 
At least no word from me upon the 
technical problems that lie ahead of 
such men could be of help here, but I 
think I may purport to speak of that 
more difficult problem for a moment, 
as a son of the middle West and of the 
South, as one who sees back of every 
face here tonight thousands of other 
faces not here, who we represent in one 
way or another. 

The great difficulty of achieving co- 
operation is to achieve cooperation ver- 
tically as well as horizontaJly and co- 
operation downward. This type of 
cooperation concerns us almost vitally, 
because, in the first place, it challenges 
our sincerity in eulogizing cooperation 
and it challenges, also, our present posi- 
tions of power for if I mistake not this 
century promises or threatens as you 
will, to be the century of the worker. 
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The last century opened with law 
courts in both England and America, 
declaring illegal the combination of 
workmen for raising their wages or for 
bettering their standards of living. The 
workers organized nevertheless and se- 
cured better wages, and then when 
better wages had been secured, they de- 
manded better conditions of work and 
shorter hours. 

We stood firm for a time, solacing 
ourselves with the unction of our larger 
generosity, but stimulating themselves 
as is their want with the cry of “jus- 
tice” they forged on until we finally 
gave in. Wages and leisure secured, 
they demanded a share of stock and we 
magnanimously have given them this. 

Asking a Division of Power. 

However, now that we have grown 
perfect in renunciation and generosity 
they are demanding in other countries 
close to ours, and some here, participa- 
tion in policies, a division of the power 
which, above all things, we have held 
to be our own. We know they are not 
prepared responsibly to wield power, 
and they return the compliment by say- 
ing that we have made a complete mess 
of wielding it ourselves. 

We balk, they stall in places, and 
they brew here and there in their 
heart of hearts the poison of those fa- 
mous and sardonic lines of the English 
poet Houseman. 


The laws of God, the laws of man, 

He may keep who will and can, 
Not I; let God and man decree, 

Laws for themselves and not for me. 
If my ways are not as theirs, 

Let them mind their own affairs. 
Their deeds I judge in much contempt, 

Yet when did I make laws for them? 
“Please yourselves” say I, 

And they need only look the other 


way. 

No they will not, they must still 
Wrest their neighbor to their will, 

And make me dance as they desire, 
With jail and gallows and hell fire. 


Confronted with this sullenness on 
the part of those whom we represent 
industrially, I wonder if all of us do 
not feel at times in the mood that a 
wealthy man expressed to me a month 
ago when he said, “I do not know 
whether the common man will stand 
hitched in the next crisis, whether it is 
national adversity or international con- 
flict.” 

Fear Leads to Nowhere. 

I think in America with our splendid 
tradition we can not afford and do not 
wish to undertake to go the way of 
Russia in this century of the workers 
to a dictatorship of the proletariat, or 
do not care to undertake to zo the way 
of Italy to a dictatorship of efficiency 
and braggadocio. Let us post these 
paths as unpromising for America, for 
as some one has said of the doctors, 
whether aleopaths or homeopaths or 
osteopaths, all of these paths, like a 
path of glory, lead but to the grave. 
(Laughter) 

Fear, gentlemen, of the industry is 
not good for our credit system. It 
is not good for our industrial morale. 
It is not good for our digestion. It 
is not good for our sanity and our 
self-respect. Fortunately, for men of 
power who also have vision there is 
another way than the way of fear, but 
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it will require faith and audacity and 
strength stronger than the strength 
merely of economic power. 

Moreover, it will require patience and 
self-control and understanding of those 
lesser in power than ourselves; under- 
standing of those whose voices are now 
seldom heard, save through the gloom 
of Passaic or Elizabethtown or Marion 
or through the cold, dry statistics. 

To take this more hopeful path of 
confidence and humanity will not, I be- 
lieve, require any basic new radical 
philosophy, nor will it eventuate, I 
hope, in any radical transformation of 
our social institutions. Our old demo- 
cratic faith in the common man, I be- 
lieve, will be enough to weather the 
storm, if we are willing to stretch it 
to cover economics as well as politics. 
Should Have Faith in Human Nature. 

Yesterday the cry was for political 
liberty, today for industrial citizenship, 
tomorrow for cooperative management. 
Thus does the star of democracy take 
its way. 

To cooperate in the making of profits 
is not always easy, as you know; to 
cooperate in the sharing of profits is 
harder still, but to cooperate upon the 
formation of policies in the ends to 
be served by our industry is hardest 
of all. Only a democratic faith, I be- 
lieve, in the common man can help us 
move in peace from cooperation in 
form to cooperation in fact, from 
honeyed words to honest deeds. 

That faith should help us to remem- 
ber that before ever a glaring furnace, 
besides ever a frosted pumpkin, behind 
ever a fodder shock stands a man—a 
man with little less pride, with little 
less intelligence, with little less sensi- 
tivity to poverty and pain, with no less 
sense of justice than ourselves, the 
boasted captains of industry and the 
reputed custodians of culture! 


Solution Is in Education. 
And just here is, I think, if I may 
say a word in conclusion about my own 
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work in life, a fit place for including 
education among the major industries 
ot our time, for education must still 
be our chief reliance for democracy. 
Through the common, men must be 
sobered with the sense of the respon- 
sibility which they seek, must be 
chastened with the recognition that 
better distribution is conditioned by 
continuous production on their part. 

Through the means of power, strong 
men must be made to understand the 
humbler sources of their strength, must 
be made to remember every day that 
whatever the circumstances “a man is 
a man for a’ of that.” And through 
education we all alike must discover 
what is yet our best dream of coop- 
eration, that is, actual methods of cool- 
ing insight, genuine social inventions 
for the showering and _ sharing of 
power. It is the role, I believe, of a 
liberal education to remove whatever 
ill will there may be in human nature, 
and of a scientific education to discover 
new ways of appropriating the power, 
each for the good of all. 

Invigorated by this educational vision 
we school teachers will carry on the 
work which you have in conference 
begun today. You as_ hard-headed 
business men will sometimes, perhaps, 
call us dreamers, and we shall reply 
by nudging each generation a little 
nearer to the light. You may some- 
times call us radicals, and we shall 
reply by doing our utmost to get at 
the root of the social problem. You 
may even sometimes call us fools, and 
we shall reply by being simple-minded 
enough to see through your bravado 
your heart and through the whirling 
wheels of your industry the humblest 
human beings that make those wheels 
go round. 


Educators Will Rise to the Occasion. 


If we are to continue to furnish 
science for your profit and ours, you 
must expect us to continue to dream 
such dreams for the human race as 
Mr. Cuthell today graciously referred 
to. If you become too engrossed with 
your work to help us with our dreams 
we shall turn confidently from you to 
your children and corrupt them into 
agents for idealism, not because we 
are we, but because we are the intel- 
lectual sires, always of the next and 
the next generation. We shall have 
the last word. 

We applaud without stint your fine 
spirit of cooperation today in crossing 
these difficult barriers which you have 
overcome. It is our honor and joy to 
contribute our quota of knowledge and 
invention to your several enterprises, 
but as custodians with you of the fu- 
ture we can not be indifferent to the 
use which industry makes of our sci- 
ence and our art. 

As we rise upon this splendid day’s 
cooperation with you we challenge you 
to cooperate with us, for in so far as 
we reach the promise of our oppor- 
tunity we represent to your children 
and to all children their own, your own 
better selves, and we aim through them 
at no less audacious goal than at last, 
at last, to humanize technology as tech- 
nology through your industry has al- 
ready humanized nature. 

Introducing a Prominent Chicagoan. 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: I am sure 
you will agree with me that I wasn’t 
wrong. There is a historic precedent, 
you know, for keeping some of the best 
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of the wine until the last. Our next 
speaker can not be successfully intro- 
duced to a Chicago audience. You 
know of his work, many of you, in offi- 
cial relationship in the past, as Vice- 
Chairman of the War Industries Board 
and Chairman of the Purchasing Com- 
mission. You know how he was stolen 
away from his important industrial 
work by the solicitation of the Presi- 
dent. 


I suspect an influence much stronger 
than that, one which was paralleled in 
the case of the President himself when 
he was invited to sit in the cabinet of 
President Harding. I ventured to ask 
him one day why he took over the posi- 
tion of Secretary of Commerce. His 
answer ought to go down in history 
for he said: 


“My feeling is that this country will 
soon cease to be an exporting country 
with respect to raw materials which 
have up to this time maintained the 
balance in our favor and, therefore, 
our prosperity. We shall in a few 
years be consuming our raw materials 
here. There must be a substitute in 
the form of a successful export of man- 
ufactured products. That successful 
exportation must begin early, so that 
when one has disappeared the manufac- 
tured substitute shall take its place. 


“T have some familiarity with the 
work which has been done and which 
led to so much of the success in Ger- 
many. Similarly this was true in 
Great Britain. Much of the success 
was due to the work of the govern- 
ments in supporting their business 
men. I think I may be of some service 
to the American people.” 

I think when our next speaker had 
this opportunity for service it wasn’t 
at the urgent request of the President. 
I strongly suspect he saw the oppor- 
tunity to serve the American public 
and especially the agricultural ele- 
ment of this country. 

His simplicity and democracy you 
know. ‘While we look at Who’s Who to 
find what we shall say about him it is 
almost a missing element, because I 
understand that when he was called 
upon to supply the information it was 
compressed into the confines of a single 
and very short sentence. He hasn’t 
told us so recently that he prefers to 
eat with the help, but we put him u» 
against Mr. Wilson and Mr. Swift so 
he would be with some real hard work- 
ing men. If they don’t qualify in that 
direction, perhaps it is because now- 
adays the situation with respect to 
earnings is very much reversed. 

A man to be a manager has almost 
got to be promoted to be up with the 
help; however, if he doesn’t feel at 
home we will try and make him feel 
more at home. At any rate, it is a 
great honor to have him here. It is 
a great privilege to present to you our 
next speaker whom you all recognize 
and all know, Mr. Alexander Legge, 
the Chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board. 


The Situation in Agriculture 
By Alexander Legge. 


I am at a little loss, in looking 
around to find that real dirtfarmer. Mr. 
Wilson looked the place over and final- 
ly decided that he was the only real 

irt farmer here. You know something 
about his farm, so I shall let that pass. 
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I wish to say just one word of apol- 
ogy. One should not face an audience 
like this without adequate preparation, 
but my clients have been rather insist- 
ent since I agreed to come here that 
their problems in meat, wheat, cotton, 
and one thing and another were more 
important than anybody’s speech, so 
should my talk be rambling and dis- 
connected I ask your indulgence to that 
extent. 

Going back, one of the questions is: 
When did the agricultural problem be- 
gin? How far have we any record? I 
can’t answer that very clearly. It was 
before my time. 

A New York paper recently put out 
in a Sunday supplement what pur- 
ported to be a tablet dug up in the 
Valley of the Kings, an inscription by 
Argan, I think it is, the King of Kings, 
who passed away in 3500 B. C. The 
tablet was an admonishment to his 
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Speaker at Dinner. 
people to beware of the would be pre- 
server, to protect the nation to go for- 
ward, to beware and study, to try to 
correct the frivolous habits of the 
young women of the day and also the 
disparity between the earnings of agri- 
culture and the villages. In _ other 
words, flapper and farm relief. 
Is There a Farm Problem? 

I don’t vouch for the story nor can 
I vouch for the story of some of the 
latest economists who think they see 
in our present situation a parallel with 
the history of Rome in its balmiest days. 
The drift of the people from the coun- 
try to the city is certainly going on 
here at the present time. We have 
transferred poverty and distress on the 
soil to the centers of population. You 
all know the result. 


I have seen a little in recent years 
of the reverse movement where the 
overcrowded city is being relieved. The 
people are being moved back to the 
farms under the escort of a government 
gentleman in a black shirt. I hope we 
won’t have to do it that way. 
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We still hear the questions: 


What 
is the problem? 


Is there an agricul- 
tural problem? Is it real? The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
before it was made up by farmers and 
supported by farmers passed on that 
question. It answered it very fully and 
completely. I have never had any doubt 
about it myself. I was raised on the 
farm. I have always owned a farm and 
I know about how the thing runs. 
Farming Not Profitable. 

If any of you gentlemen have any 
question about it ask your esteemed 
fellow citizen, Mr. Samuel Insull. He 
has a record of being a wizard. He can 
take a gas company and a !ight plant 
and a railroad and what not and make 
it purr—make it move and pay divi- 
dends and profits, reduce the prices and 
make everybody happy, but he can’t run 
a iarm except in red ink. He admits 
it. 

He has as good a manager as I ever 
met trying to run it, but he can't make 
it pay expenses. I am sorry he is not 
here this evening, but I am sure he 
would verify that statement if he were. 

There is now a better understanding 
than there was a few years ago of this 
subject, but it is not well understood 
by the people of the country at large. 
Some of the questions that come to us 
are astounding in the tack of knowledge 
of the facts that exist. ‘The farmer has 
been lost in the shuttle to a measurable 
extent, in the rapid progress of indus- 
try. To illustrate: One of these statis- 
tical sharks down at Washington has 
been compiling figures on gifts and 
donations made by philanthropic people 
during the last eight years. 

During that time the front page of 
the papers have been filled with this 
farm problem most of the time, yet out 
of a record of nearly $17,000,000,000 in 
gitts very little has gone to the agri- 
cultural interests of this nation. For 
the farmer to participate in any other 
dollar he has to come to town to do it. 

Radical Blocs Represent Distress. 

I just quote that to show how com- 
pletely the farmer has been lost out of 
the public consciousness of this great 
nation, 

Then we have the question: Is this 
measure—this law—we are trying to 
administer, socialistic, paternalistic and 
favoritism of one kind or another. Is 
there the need of government action, 
and if so, why? What is it? Is it 
any greater measure of relief that is 
contemplated in this measure than has 
been afforded to labor, to industry, 
transportation or to finance? 

I think not. It seeks to go many 
good ways. In recent weeks myself 
and fellow members of the Farm 
Board have received literally thousands 
of communications, editorials, newspa- 
per clippings, telegrams, letters, tele- 
phones, personal commiseration over 
the panning we got up on the Hill in 
the Senate inquiry. There is nothing 
to that from that standpoint, but out 
of all that not one single friend who 
tried to condole with us has _ seen 
through the picture of what is beyond! 

Why is there a radical bloc? Why 
are these Progressives? In each and 
every instance they represent distress 
at home. They are trying to find an 
expression for the distress in some part 
of this great nation. Remove the dis- 
tress and we won’t have any trouble 
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with radical blocs in the government 
of this country. If you do not remove 
the distress, if some one does not find 
a way to do it, we will find much 
worse in the future than we have ever 
seen in the past. 

England Has Farm Problem. 

Some people say that there cannot 
be any parity between industry and 
agricul.ure. 1 can't hold to that at all. 
They quote the repeal of the British 
farm laws as marking of the way. The 
nation had to become a commercial na- 
tion and pass the farmer over to 
peasantry. 1 don’t think that is liter- 
ally true, but if it were I am not cer- 
tain that it was a good move. We 
have the picture today of Great Britain, 
sturdy old Great Britain, with a farm 
probiem quite as acute as it is here. 
With it all we have a prime minister, 
elected for the second time, represent- 
ing the Socialists and rather radical 
Socialists of the British Common- 
wealth. If that were not a deliberate 
choice it may not have worked out 
altogether happily. 

Why has agriculture lagged behind, 
particularly in this country? I think 
the answer is individualism and isola- 
tion. Individual action, as compared 
to collective action, is represented in 
every industry here except in agricul- 
ture. I don’t mean this in the sense 
of any great combination of units. 
That is not the story at all. It is a 
combination of minds. Industries are 
run by a group of minds. It isn’t any 
one man’s guess what is the best thing 
to do. It is the concerted action of 
many men—studied action, carefully 
reviewed. This has to be done so mis- 
takes will not be made. The farmer 
gages his program by the horizon, see- 
ing but little beyond what there is in 
sight in making his plans. 

Years ago many people felt that 
every dollar they gave to the wage 
earner beyond what he could possibly 
live on was a dollar wasted. Today 
the same men advocate a high rate of 
wages to make the worker a better 
buyer. If that is true of the wage 
earner, why not of the farmer? 


The Trouble with Agriculture. 

If my friend Wilson’s men get a 
raise in pay he quotes it in the price 
of the goods he sells. Why shouldn’t 
he? He passes it along. And in many 
cases this accumulative high standard 
of living cost is passed along again 
and again. A man gets a little higher 
price for making brick or steel. The 
contractor has to pay a little more to 
build a building. In the end the rent 
goes up. Then the rent is passed along 
to somebody else, but eventually one 
out on the prairie who hasn’t any place 
to pass the increased cost simply be- 
cause he has no voice in the price he 
puts on his goods. His is a buyer’s 
market. He takes what he can get. 
He has absolutely no voice as to what 
that price shall be. That is the trouble 
with agriculture, not only in America, 
but in many other places. 

Now what is the cure? You hear 
a great many arguments about mass 
production in farming—about getting 
together in great big units and oper- 
ating more economically. That is pos- 
sible. It is being done successfully 
in a few instances, but it is very re- 
pugnant to the whole national idea and 
ideals of the nation, particularly to the 
man who tries to make a home for 
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himself and his family on the land. 

in my judgment betterment can be 
accomplished without the merging ot 
the farms. The farmer’s handicap is 
not so much the things he buys. \vhen 
my friend Rosenwaid here sends nis 
mail order book somebody else gets the 
chain store righi up to the door of 
the farmer. He is buying on a basis 
comparable with peopie in town and 
not paying any great penalty on the 
stuff he buys. What is wrong wich 
him is in what he sells. He needs to 
get something for that. 

Collective Selling the Remedy. 

That I believe can be done by collec- 
tive action is in the selling line only, 
without disturbing what is established 
otherwise. In other words the farmer 
can mass together in large units the 
product of any commodity. He then 
has a better bargaining power than 
when there are a thousand people each 
competing with the other with goods 
to sell. 

Now you say,, “Why do I assume 
that a bunch of untrained farmers can 
do better in marketing their crops than 
the old-time machinery that has been 
set up?” Don’t lose sight of this 
fundamental fact: The private agency 
has no control over the flow of the 
commodity to the market. The pro- 
ducer has. The producer can so 
regulate the marketing of his crop 
collectively so there never will be a 
glut. And if there is any surplus he 
will keep it at home and not pay 
freight on it. 

To illustrate that, I refer to my 
friend Charlie Teague with 25 years’ 
experience in the citrus business. 
Today we have the picture of possibly 
two or three concerns shipping and 
handling all that is grown on the 
Pacific Coast. Down in little Florida, 
growing a very small percentage of the 
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whole amount, there are some 132 dif- 
ferent shippers. They bunch their 
product. lt goes to Baltimore today, 
to New York tomorrow, but it goes 
in a bunch. 

Gluts Could Be Eliminated. 

There is a glut, and it is sacrificed. 
You don’t find the gentlemen on the 
Pacific Coast doing that. Their mar- 
ket is studied and watched every day, 
and the flow of the goods to the market 
is based on what that market has been 
consuming in corresponding weeks of 
previous years. If there is raised a 
little too much, by-product plants have 
been provided in which the surplus is 
salvaged at home without paying any 
freight on it. 

That is the difference between or- 
ganized marketing and the present 
disorganized system in general use. 

The ability to regulate supply to de- 
mand is the life of any business and 
of all business. If we manufacture 
too much and the market can’t absorb 
it, what do we do? In the last analysis 
this organized farming will do that 
same thing. 

It isn’t a happy thought to the 
average farmer to know he might have 
to reduce production, but some day he 
will get it through his head that four 
bushels of wheat at $1.50 is $6.00 but 
five bushels at $1.00 a bushel is only 
$5.00. That percentage—twenty per 
cent less—would easily result in a re- 
turn of 20 per cent more, could it be 
applied this minute. With a 20 per 
cent reduction in what he produces he 
would bring his supply within the tariff 
barriers which today are practically of 
no use to him. He wouldn’t have any 
trouble in getting 20 per cent more 
for 20 per cent less corn. 


Would Harm No One. 
This question comes in right there: 
Suppose this works out successfully, 


SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE AT THE ANNUAL DINNER. 


Chairman Alexander Legge of the Federal Farm Board makes an effective plea 
for the farmer at the closing event of the Conference of Major Industries, the dinner 


at the Palmer House. 


Left to right.—Frederic C. Snyder, Boston, toastmaster; Mr. Legge and Thomas 


FE. Wilson. 
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what is it going to do to the other 
fellow? We have the miller and the 
canner and every other fellow who 
processes farm products to consider. 
The answer is simple. If that proc- 
essor, whomever he may be, is doing a 
useful service at a reasonable cost, he 
has nothing to worry about. Service 
has to be performed. If he can do it as 
cheaply, as well and as efficiently as 
anybody else, why should he worry? 

He won’t have to change. If he is 
not doing it effectively and econom- 
ically, and furnishing good service for 
the revenue he gets out of it, he will 
pass out of the picture anyway. It may 
be competition, it may be cooperation, 
but in any event he is going, because 
the inefficient has to go. 

Then we get the next question: How 
is it going to affect the consumer? It 
may, to some extent, increase the cost 
to the consumer on some articles. We 
start with the wage earner who gets a 
raise of pay—he passes it along to the 
manufacturer and the wholesaler and it 
finally gets back to the farmer. If he 
has to pay out a little bit of that wage 
for an increased cost of living the circle 
is but completed. He should have no 
kick. 

Waste in Distribution. 

The people living in Chicago have 
been paying 14¢c a quart for milk in 
recent years. People in St. Paul or 
Minneapolis buy the same grade and 
the same quality milk, all pasteurized 
and sterilized and whatever they do to 
it for 12c. The farmer in Minnesota 
gets 30c a hundred more for the milk 
than the farmer in Illinois gets. The 
difference is taken out by obsolete 
methods of distribution. 

Instead of there being eight, ten or a 
dozen different milk wagons going 
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Cooperating Industries 


Those industries taking part with 
the University and the Institute in this 
Conference were: 

AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIATION, 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL EDI- 
TORS ASSOCIATION. 

AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FED- 
ERATION. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
ASSOCIATION. 

AMERICAN RAIWAY ASSOCIATION. 

ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS. 

CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COM- 
MERCE. 

COMMERCIAL CLUB OF CHICAGO. 

COTTON TEXTILE INSTITUTE. 

ILLINOIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

ILLINOIS MANUFACTURERS AS- 
SOCLATION. 

INDUSTRIAL CLUB OF CHICAGO. 

NATIONAL BOARD ON SWINE PRO- 
DUCTION POLICY. 

NATIONAL GRANGE. 

NATIONAL LIVE STOCK “XCHANGE 

NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT 
BOARD. 

NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION. 

NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSO- 
CIATION. 


PUBLISHERS AS- 








down an alley, one does the work. The 
distributors, the same men who grew up 
in the trade, are still doing the work. 
They have so many blocks ailotted to 
them and nobody else goes in their ter- 
ritory. This is not the case where there 
are five or six or ten apartment build- 
ings together, and as many different 
men serving them. That waste has 
been taken out in the Twin Cities. It 
has been out for eight or nine years. 
It is not an experiment, it has been 














WASHINGTON HOME OF INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT PACKERS. 
A view of suite 1029, the National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C., in the private 


office of Norman Draper, Capitol City representative of the Institute. 


Mr. Draper 


is seated at the desk on the right. His secretary, Miss Stimmel, is at the left. 


The layout of the Institue’s Washington office is unusually attractive. 


Packers 


who drop in to say “hello” when in the city find a decided air of comfort and wel- 


come, 
ful green cover the floors of both offices. 


The furniture in Mr. Draper's office is of dark mahogany, and rugs of rest- 
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done long enough so that we know it 
can be done. 

What are we doing about it? I don’t 
know whether this Farm Board is going 
to solve this. I hope somebody solves 
it because, as I intimated a moment 
ago, if this board or some other agency 
doesn’t make real progress towards the 
solution of this problem we are going 
to face it again and in a more drastic 
form, 

Getting Groups Together. 

We are trying to bring together the 
commodity groups. We are trying to 
get for them a better regulation and a 
more orderly marketing of their prod- 
uct. We hope to cut out the 50 and 60 
per cent fluctuation up and down in the 
price from day to day and from month 
to month. We hope that we are going 
to make some progress along that line 
It looks encouraging at the moment. 

There is one thing you can rest 
assured of: The American farmer 
never is going to become a peasant or 
a serf. Don’t complain because he has 
a farm bloc. Don’t criticise because he 
tries to obtain through the ballot that 
which a few centuries ago people ob- 
tained with a bullet. The former is the 
better method. Give him credit for 
going at it in the right way. Give him 
your encouragement, give him your 
support and your help. You are all 
interested from the standpoint of citi- 
zens. You are interested from the 
standpoint of the future, of the govern- 
ment itself, as to whether he is going 
to survive and continue along sound, 
economic, sane lines or whether he will 
look forward to more drastic efforts. 

Cotton Raiser’s Income Small. 

The preceding speaker spoke about 
this $2,000.00 income. There are 
6,000,000 people raising cotton in this 
country whose average family income 
in cash is less than $300 per vear. That 
can easily be proved. That income of 
$2,000.00 a year would be an immense 
fortune to any one of them. It doesn’t 
sound very high or very large in these 
days, but compare it with the poor 
toiler who is raising the cotton that 
makes the cloth you wear. Family after 
family are working for a combined cash 
income of less than $300 a year. 

That sort of thing must pass. If you 
can be more broad-guaged in dealing 
with the labor question, see merit in 
the laboring man in having money so 
he can buy more, why not apply it to 
agriculture? Somehow it will be done. 
I don’t know how much of a part we 
may have in bringing it about. Some 
one is going to do it in the not distant 
future. (Applause) 

(The banquet ended at eleven-thirty 
o'clock.) 

~ fe - 
NOTES OF “NEW COMPETITION.” 

Press reports announce conversations 
looking to a merger of the Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Co., the Hershey Chocolate Cor- 
poration and the Colgate-Peet Com- 
pany, together with several other food 
compe2nies, being carried on by National 
City bank interests. Such a company, 
it is said, would be similar in structure 
to Standard Brands, Inc., and would 
result in the formation of a holding 
cempany with assets of more than 
$125,000,000, aside from the assets of 
other companies believed to be involved 
in the proposed combination. 
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Giving ’em a Good Time 


Those who attended the convention, 
both gentlemen and ladies, depart:d 
with the feeling that they had never 
had a better time at a packers’ gath- 
ering. 

The entertainment was dignified but 
not tiresome; it was lively but not cut 
of order in any respect. It was entirely 
in the hands of the Institute staff, who 
are rapidly qualifying as impresarios 
of entertainment. 

It began with a concert and tea at 
the Drake Hotel on Sunday afternoon. 
The Drake is the ideal convention place 
and everybody was happy to be there 
again. An _ excellent orchestra dis- 
coursed a fine program in the Avenue 
of Palms, and a sensationally satisfac- 
tory operatic tenor rent the air but not 
his throat with selections both classic 
and popular. The members of the 
ladies’ committee served tea, and in the 
words of the rural correspondent, “a 
good time was had by all.” 

The Dinner Dance. 

The dinner dance on Monday evening 
was the nicest affair of its kind ever 
presented during a packers’ convention. 
The main dining room and Avenue of 
Palms were set with flower-decked 
tables for more than 800 diners, and 
Charley Straight’s big specialty  or- 
chestra played for pre-dinner dancing 
in softly lighted surroundings. 

Everybody got up an appetite for the 
splendid menu served by maitre Dahl- 
berg, and for the delightful entertain- 
ment which followed. 
nor entertainment 
dancing. 


Neither serving 
interfered with 
Doctor Hardenbergh’s “tim- 
ing” of the program was perfect. Menu: 

MEDALLION CARDINAL 

CELEPY MINED OLIVES 
STRAINED CHICKEN GUMBO EN TASSE 
ESCALLOPE OF WHITEFISH, JOINVILLE 

ENGLISH MUTTON CHOP 
WITH KIDNEY 
POTATOES, AMANDINE 
NEW GREEN PEAS 





ANOTHER GROUP AT THE CONVENTION GET TOGETHER HOUR. 
Two of the old originals, Fred K. Higbie of the company bearing his name, and W. J. Mullalley, American Can Co., 


1 





THE 


SALAD BELLE FERMIERE 
TOASTED WAFERS 
BOMBE PARISIENNE 
PETITS FOURS 
DEMITASSE 


The entertainment began with a 
unique offering for such an occasion, 
a blue-robed chorus of some 100 voices 
from the Nicholas Senn High School of 
Chicago, under the direction of Noble 
Cain. Their numbers were given with 
snap and vigor and they received an 
ovation. They sang without accom- 
paniment. 


Other entertainment included Guies- 
eppe Piliego, operatic tenor; Ruth 
Prior, the delightful little premiere 
danseuse of the Chicago Civic Opera; 
Frank Salerno, the acccrdion specialist, 
and a juggler who was_ nameless. 
Dancing continued until after midnight, 
and the affair was voted a 100 per cent 
success. 

High and Low Brow Banquet Fun. 

The banquet at the Palmer House 
was another example of good showman- 
ship. At intervals during dinner Edith 
Mason, lyric soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, sang two groups of num- 
bers from a stand directly in front of 
the toastmaster, and facing the great 
assemblage of diners. The charm of 
her manner was equal to her vocal ar- 
tistry, and she completely captured the 
crowd. 


Another popular attraction was a 
small boy designated on the program 
as Broadus Erle, who stood up in front 
of the crowd in a cute little white suit 
and played the violin as Efrem Zim- 
balist might have done at his age. He 
was also a good showman. Playing 
for his final encore “When Irish Eyes 
are Smiling,” he tucked his instrument 
under his arm and sang the last stan- 
za in a piping soprano that finished his 
conquest of his audience. 

When the assemblage had digested 
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Chicago. They helped start these conventions 24 years ago. 
2—R. R. Pinkney, general manager Nuckolls Packing Co., Pueblo, Colo., agrees with Howard C. Greer of the Institute that 
sound merchandising pays. That’s the kind he does. 
3—Here they are! Who? Fred Cahn, who markets them, and Alonzo Newton Benn, who invented them. What? Why, the 
new square bacon-smoking forms which won the second “prize idea” prize at the convention, and which were described in the 
October 19 issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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the philosophy of Professor Smith and 
the common sense of Uncle Alex, they 
were treated to a sudden contrast in 
the falsetto monologue of one John 
Burke, attired in khaki and tin helmet, 
telling of his troubles as a draftee in 
the late unpleasantness. 

This ended a pleasant evenir~ not 
forgetting to mention a marvellous 
menu provided by that old war-horse 
of packer banquets, Juan Muller, which 
read on paper as follows: 


MENU 
ASSORTED HORS D'OQEUVRE 
CELERY OLIVES ALMONDS 


CLEAR GREEN TURTLE AMONTILLADF 
CHEESE STICKS 
FILET OF STRIPED SEA BASS 
VERONIQUE 
CUCUMBERS NOISETTE 
EXTRA SIRLOIN STEAKS OF PRIME 
BEEF 
FRESH MUSHROOMS 
POTATOES DUPHENE 
FRENCH STRING BEANS AU GRATIN 
SPRINGTIME, SALADE 
THE MESSAGE OF PEACE BOMBE 
SAUCE SABAYON 
PETITS FOURS MIGNARDISES 
DEMITASSE 


Ladies’ Theater Party. 

While the men were attending the 
dinner on Wednesday evening the 
ladies were entertained at a theater 
party at the Grand Opera House, 
where they enjoyed the gorgeous op- 
eretta ‘“Fioretta,’ and laughed at the 
antics of Leon Errol. 

The local committee of ladies, who 
saw to it that visiting ladies enjoyed 
themselves in Chicago, included Chair- 
man, Mrs. H. J. Williams, Mesdames 
A. T. Kearney, Charles Becker, A. N. 
Benn, R. H. Gifford, W. W. Woods, 
Paul W. Trier. 


Oo 
SMILES 
Convention time with the gang all here, 


The same old stuff in every ear. 

Hello, Old Timer! How do you do? 

How are things looking and going with you? 

What kind of a year have other folks had? 

Will most of their statements look rather bad? 

Don’t you think just ahead is a pretty good 
year? 

And what will we learn while parked around 
here 2 

Let’s go to my room, away up high, 

And sip a little ice-water, you and I, 


Rimy Jingle (alias Ed. Merritt.) 
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EXHIBITS SHOW THE TRENDS IN WRAPPING AND PACKAGING MEAT PRODUCTS. 

A—Exhibit of Morris Paper Mills, Chicago, which shows a wide variety of folding display containers. 

li—Here the Du Pont Cellophane Company shows meat products wrapped and packaged in attractive form. 

C—The famous Kleen Kups of the Mono Service Company, Newark, N. J., which have swept the sausage and other fields 
as «a popular form of container. 

D—Exhibit of the Milprint Products Corporation, Milwaukee. A printing service complete for packers and sausage manu- 
facturers, including wrappers, cartons, display containers, window streamers, placards and other advertising and merchandis- 
ing material, all prepared by one concern. 

E—Printing labels in colors right on the cellophane or other transparent wrappings is a great advantage over sticking the 
labels on the wrappings. Shellmar Products Co., Chicago, show a line of products merchandised in such wrappings. 
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Trade Exhibits 


Those who attended the con- 
vention this year had an unusual 
opportunity to see a display of 
machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies used in processing, manu- 
facturing, wrapping, packaging 
and distributing meats and meat 
food products. 


The exhibits are becoming a very 
important part of the annual conven- 
tion, and the attention given to them 
indicates that this feature is worth 
while. 

The exhibits were immediately adja- 
cent to the room in which the general 
sessions were held, making them easily 
accessible and especially inviting. Hours 
for inspection of the exhibits were ar- 
ranged so as not to conflict with the 
meetings. 


Exhibitors report great satisfaction 
with the attention given their displays, 
and the results were mutually benefi- 
cial. 

New Ideas in Meat Merchandizing. 

Morris Paper Mills—This exhibit con- 
tained a large assortment of all styles 
and sizes of folding display containers 
used extensively for sliced bacon, link 
pork sausage, sliced dried beef, small 
meat loaves, frankfurters and many 
other meat products, in addition to the 
more recently developed * hard-chilled 
products. The various color combina- 
tions used on these boxes made the 
display unusually attractive. 

The attendants at the booth were 
Ralph Denton, W. S. Liebman and A. 
G. Ballenberg. Michael Leopold, presi- 
dent of the company, and Sam Leopold, 
his brother, were in attendance part 
of the time. 

Caton Printing Company—Printing 
on Cellophane has gained much head- 
way recently, and samples of the work 
produced by this company were on dis- 
play. Very frequently visitors to the 
booth would step up to learn whether 
or not it was a label pasted on cello- 
phane, and much to their surprise 
found it a part of the wrapper, which 
demonstrates how perfectly the print- 
ing is applied to cellophane. The ex- 
hibit was in charge of F. W. Keigher. 

Du Pont Cellophane Company—A 
very attractive display of all kinds of 
smoked and fresh meats wrapped in 
Cellophane paper was demonstrated 
in a mechanically-refrigerated display 
counter. Hard chilled or frosted pork 
chops, lamb chops, lamb roast, and 
other cuts wrapped in Cellophane were 
on display in folding display contain- 
ers. To explain how Cellophane can 
be used both effectively and econom- 
ically was the duty of L. B. Steele, 
A. W. Shaffer and E. W. Wallace. 
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Rhinelander Paper Co. and Daniels 
Mfg. Co.—This was a combined exhibit 
of the manufacturer of greaseproof and 
glassine paper and the company con- 
verting it printed and ready for wrap- 
ping meat food products. Samples of 
the spruce wood from which the paper 
is made were displayed, in addition to 
samples of the finished product ready 
for use in the packing plant. 

It is a very unusual set-up for the 
manufacturer of the paper and the 
printer and converter to be located at 
the producing center, and this of course 
offers unusual conveniences for the 
buyer. John A. Wesley, general sales 
manager of the Rhinelander Paper 
Company, R. A. Wesley, Chicago man- 
ager, and J. S. Daniels, president of 
the Daniels Manufacturing Co., han- 
dled the exhibit. 


Milprint Products Corp.—A very in- 
teresting exhibit of this company’s 
complete service for meat packers and 
sausage manufacturers was_ shown. 
A mechanically-refrigerated case was 
used to display the uses of their printed 
parchment, cellophane, glassine, and 
other papers for wrapping, and their 
display containers for holding wrapped 
products. Almost every kind of sau- 
sage and meat products, including 
hard-chilled meats, were displayed. 

Complete service offered by this 
company makes it possible for meat 
packers and sausage manufacturers to 
have their wrappers, cartons, display 
containers, window streamers, placards 
and all other merchandising and ad- 
vertising material handled under one 
roof. Roy Hanson, vice-president of 
the company, was ably assisted by J. 
P. Faulkner in greeting visitors. 


Mono Service Company—Kleen-Kups 
were on exhibit in all sizes and styles 
used for packaging sausage meats, 
chili con carne, lard and many other 
meat products. The designs and color 
combinations make these containers 
very attractive, and any sausage manu- 
facturer or meat packer can appreciate 
the value of them as a silent salesman 
on the shelf of the retail store. C. P. 
White and W. G. Lewis were in charge 
of the exhibit. 


Shellmar Products Company—Fresh 
meats, hard-chilled, as well as smoked 
meats and provisions, have an appetiz- 
ing appeal when wrapped in a printed 
wrapper. On display at this exhibit 
were a complete line of packinghouse 
products wrapped in both cellophane 
and glassine which had been printed by 
the Shellmar Company. A mechanic- 
ally-refrigerated display counter was 
used. This was a most complete and 
attractive display of quality printed 
cellophane and glassine wrappers for 
meat products. 
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This company has long been identified 
as a quality converter or cellophane and 
glassine paper for the candy trade, but 
more recently the meat industry has 
drawn on them for a service which has 
long been needed. W. K. Miller, B. W. 
Martin, T. W. Koch and J. H. Hughes 
represented the company. 

Allbright-Nell Company—This space 
was given over principally to the con- 
venience of those who were willing to 
get relief from the pound of the hard 
floors, and this certainly must have in- 
cluded most everyone. Literature, spe- 
cial pamphlets and catalogues, illus- 
trating and describing a complete line 
of products manufactured by this com- 
pany were available. Sample ham 
boilers and conveyor hooks were on dis- 
play. A picture of their most complete 
plant located on Western Boulevard was 
very interesting. 

Those who represented the Allbright- 
Nell Company were President W. B. 
Allbright, J. G. Allbright, N. J. All- 
bright, A. E. Lundell, A. E. Ozouf and 
C. E. Genung. 

Mechanical Manufacturing Co.—Some 
of the more important machines for 
manufacturing and processing packing- 
house products were on display, such 
as a lard-filling machine, thermal units, 
a casing machine and a sausage stuffer. 
One of the most recent products of this 
company, and one which seems to be 
very important, is a dating machine 
which provides a means for dating the 
products as they go into packages. The 
machine was on display and created 
much interest. It is a very simple ma- 
chine of few parts, but provides a posi- 
tive check for the manufacturer, which 
is so important in these days of wrap- 
ping and packaging. 

F. N. Beeson, president, and J. W. 
Hubbard, vice-president and general 
sales manager, had the following men 
of their staff in attendance: J. A. Keat- 
ing and J. E. Castino of the New York 
office, and K. D. Kubaugh, J. C. Mellon, 
J. H. Miller, J. F. Banks, T. L. Zapf and 
H. A. Erion of the main office. 

Jamison Cold Storage Door Company 
—Jamison Cold Storage Doors are well 
known to the industry and the visitors 
to this exhibit felt at home when they 
saw an actual size display of both large 
and small cooler and cold storage doors. 
The new improved Jamison Wedgetight 
fastener which can be used on any kind 
of a cold storage door, was demon- 
strated. J. V. Jamison, Jr., president 
of the company, and Stanley Baldwin, 
Chicago manager, were on hand greet- 
ing their many friends. 

Griffith Laboratories— A complete 
line of samples of Griffith’s liquid sau- 
sage seasoning, “Oil of the Spice,” were 
shown in glass containers. There are 
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more than fifteen specially-prepared oil 
of the spice formulas for use in manu- 
facturing sausage and “ready-to-eat” 
meats. The exhibit was in charge of 
E. L. Griffith, president of the com- 
pany, and he was assisted by the fol- 
lowing members of his staff: C. L. 
Griffith, F. W. Griffith, M. C. Phillips, 
W. B. McCreary, W. E. Anderson and 
C. A. Wood. The exhibit was very in- 
teresting and well attended. 

Seaslic, Inc. — A_ very 
exhibit of all kinds of Seaslic liquid 
seasonings was shown in one-gallon 
glass containers. A most complete line 
of liquid seasoning is manufactured by 
this company for use in making all 
kinds of sausage, both dry and fresh. 
Dr. J. J. Hayes, general inanager of 
the company, is well known to the trade 
through his former connection with 
Armour and Company. He had the fol- 
lowing members of his staff on hand: 
Fred White, Emil Meyer, Ben Hirsch- 
feld and L. C. Trace. 

Wm. J. Stange Company—Something 
new in spices was on display in this 
booth. Eight or ten glass containers 
showed the dry essence of natural spice 
for seasoning which is one of the very 
latest developments by this company. 
Samples of both pork sausage and 
frankfurters made with this new dry 
essence of natural spice were served. 
H. E. Allen and D. L. Reichart explained 
fully to the visitors the use of this new 
product. 

R. T. Randall & Company—A Famco 
sausage linking machine, made mostly 
of aluminum, was on display and the 
method of operation was demonstrated. 
Wayne H. Randall and K. G. Pott repre- 
sented the company, and found a keen 
interest manifested in the experiences 
they cited as to the use of Famco link- 
ing machines in many plants through- 
out the country. 

This machine was designed by a prac- 
tical packinghouse man, William Fried, 
of Fried and Reinemann, Pittsburgh. It 
was tried out in their plant for many 
many months before offering it to 
others. Being made mostly of alumi- 
num it is light in weight, takes up very 
little space, requires very little power 
to operate and links rapidly. Repre- 
sentatives of several meat packers and 
sausage manufacturers attending the 
convention arranged for the installation 
of this machine in their plants just as 


soon as the manufacturer can take care 
of them. 


Miles Salt Company, Ltd.—Salt for 
manufacturing sausage and ready-to- 
eat meats, in addition to regular pack- 
ing salt, was on exhibit in glass con- 
tainers. Quality salt is required for 
producing quality meat products. G. V. 
Kellogg and S. R. Apted represented 
the company. This company had an 
exhibit at the first packers’ convention, 
held 24 years ago in the old Grand 
Pacific Hotel. 


attractive’ 
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Automatic Linker, Inc.—Mr. Henry 
Cohn, president of the company, was 
kept exceptionally busy during the 
hours the exhibit was open telling of 
the advantages of his Automatic linker, 
which has proved so successful in all 
parts of the country. The machine was 
exhibited with an extra rotor and the 
monel metal conveyor table. Samples 
of frankfurts linked by this machine in 
the plant of the Mutual Sausage Com- 
pany were on display. . 

On Wednesday morning a special 
demonstration of the Automatic linker 
was given at the plant of the Mutual 
Sausage Company, and a large number 
of sausage manufacturers and meat 
packers were on hand. This demonstra- 
tion resulted in the sale of several ma- 
chines, and the one which was on 
exhibit at the convention was placed in 
the plant of Armour and Company. 
Two very well-known sausage manu- 
facturers in the Central West sent 
samples of their sausage material and 
casings to the Mutual Sausage Com- 
pany to be stuffed and linked with the 
Automatic linker, and the result it is 
said, proved beyond doubt the advan- 
tages of the machine. 

Fred C. Cahn—The square wire-form 
meat smoker which won the -second 
prize in the prize idea contest of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers 
was on display, showing the actual 
products as they are produced by this 
new and novel device. Just how easily 
and conveniently this square meat 
smoker is handled in the smoke house 
was demonstrated with smoke house 
cages suspended from an_ overhead 
track. Fred C. Cahn and Bob Rosen- 
thal were there to tell just how it cuts 
costs and increases yields. This new 
method of smoking bacon is a big step 
forward in standardization. Other 
products shown were stockinette for 
covering meats and these were well dis- 
played over products furnished by 
Arnold Bros. 

The exhibit was very attractive and 
interesting, and it kept Mr. Cahn and 
Mr. Rosenthal busy every minute inter- 
viewing interested packers and sausage 
manufacturers. A _ resurrection plant 
wrapped in a stockinette bag was given 
as a souvenir, with full instructions for 
handling printed on a card with the 
compliments of Fred C. Cahn. 

Specialty Manufacturers Sales Com- 
pany—Mr. Chas. Dieckmann, who is 
well-known to all sausage manufactur- 
ers and meat packers, had on display 
a complete line of knives and plates 
used in producing sausage material. A 
hog head cleaner also was displayed. 
The exhibit was an unusually attractive 
one, and at a glance the observer could 
get a picture of the complete line. One 
of the decorative features was a silver- 
topped stein which was a souvenir of 
the packers’ convention of 1909—twenty 
years ago. W. J. Abel assisted Mr. 
Dieckmann in welcoming visitors to the 
exhibit. 
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The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply 
Company—The Jumbo Silent Cutter for 
sausage meats was shown in operation, 
bringing out the many features, includ- 
ing the unloading device which is auto- 
matic. This was a very unusual exhibit 
and gave the observer an opportunity 
to see the machine actually at work. 
The machine was placed on display 
with a great deal of difficulty, due to 
the limited conveniences, but the ex- 
hibitors felt well repaid for their efforts 
in the way the demonstration was ac- 
cepted. The following members of the 
company’s staff were on hand to ex- 
plain full details: John J. Dupps, sr., 
John J. Dupps, jr., Oscar C. Schmidt, 
William Sweet, F. W. Luecke, Harry 
Meyer, William Tell, F. G. Ray and 
Clifford Pickens. 

Sausage Manufacturers Supply Com- 
pany—“Simplicity” meat forms have 
been recently placed on the market and 
have been well accepted. Made of 
aluminum, they are light, non-corrosive 
and have a good scrap value. The 
exhibit not only displayed these ‘“‘sim- 
plicity” forms, but also the product 
they produce. A mechanically-refrig- 
erated display counter was filled with 
all kinds of sausage and meat loaves 
made with these forms. Both the 
square and round style forms were on 
display in various sizes. 

Walter Frank, the well-known Mil- 
waukee sausage manufacturer, was in 
charge of the exhibit and was assisted 
by H. J. Porges. These two gentlemen 
were kept extremely busy, not only de- 
scribing the use of this “simplicity 
form,” but taking orders for them. It 
was a very interesting exhibit, and 
those who did not get an opportunity 
to visit it overlooked a new and inter- 
esting development in the production 
of sausage and meat loaves. 

A. Rispel & Company—‘Ready-to- 
serve” meats have become so popular 
that a machine to clean the utensils 
used in producing them was necessary. 
Mr. Rispel invented and designed the 
ham-boiler and meat-pan washer which 
was on display in this exhibit. The 
machine not only cleans but recondi- 
tions the utensils. A very convenient 
steel brush is mounted on one end of 
the machine, which is power operated 
for cleaning covers and the outside of 
ham boilers. The machine on display 
was sold to the Milwaukee Sausage 
Company. A. Rispel and F. O. Geyler 
were on hand to explain fully the oper- 
ation of this new machine. 

Machinery and Equipment. 

Exact Weight Scale Co.—With the 
advent of small wrapped and packaged 
meat products exact weight scales are 
very necessary to control both under 
and over weight. The company had on 
exhibit six different styles of scales, 
including a by-product sacking scale. 
W. A. Scheurer and F. G. Holmes were 
in charge of the exhibit, and greeted 
many of their present users and some 
who will undoubtedly join the ranks 
before long. 
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SOME OF THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN SAUSAGE MACHINERY AND MEAT EQUIPMENT. 

A—Exhibit of the Sausage Manufacturers’ Supply Co., whose “simplicity forms” afford new 's * putting ready-to- 
serve meats on the market. 

3—Jumbo automatic unloading silent cutter shown by Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. in actual operation. 

C—Fameco sausage linking machine, made mostly of aluminum, shown in operation at booth of R. T. Randall & Co. 

D—The Automatic linker now in use in many plants throughout the .country was again shown at a packers’ convention. 

E—Exhibit of sausage knives and plates by the Specialty Manufacturers’ Sales Co. In the upper center may be seen a 
souvenir of the packers’ convention of 1909. 


F—Exhibit of Fred (. Cahn, showing the new square bacon smoking form, which won a convention prize and has created 
quite a sensation. 
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Sectional Meetings a Mine of Information 


A vast amount of information 
was imparted to the industry in 
the sectional meetings. 

Men who have been working 
close to most of the fundamental 
operating and scientific problems 
brought the results of their ob- 
servations and researches to these 
sectional meetings for the benefit 
of all. 


These meetings were enthusias- 
tically attended by serious men— 
men earnest in their search for 
new truths that would enable 
them to improve their practices, 
produce higher quality product 
and bring their operations, sales, 
purchasing and accounting ac- 
tivities to a high state of perfec- 
tion. 

These sectional meetings—held prior 
to the convention sessions proper— 
covered operating, sales and advertis- 
ing, traffic, engineering and construc- 
tion, purchasing, and scientific research 
carried on in the laboratories of the 
Institute, in cooperation with those 
throughout the industry, to solve its 
more elusive problems. 

High Lights of Meetings. 

The first day was given over to the 
operating, sales and advertising, traffic, 
engineering and construction, purchas- 
ing and scientific sections. On Satur- 
day morning the accounting section and 
a second session of the scientific section 
were held. 

The program of the Traffic Section 
Was given over to a round table dis- 
cussion of current traffic matters, and 
was presided over by George A. Blair 
of Wilson & Co. 

In the Friday afternoon session of 
the Scientific Section “Recent Advances 
in Human Nutrition” were outlined by 
Dr. C. Robert Moulton, director of the 
department of nutrition of the Insti- 
tute. New knowledge on “Discoloration 
in Sausages and Boiled Hams” was 
presented by Dr. W. Lee Lewis, direc- 
tor of the department of scientific re- 
search of the Institute. 

Dr. David Klein of the Wilson Lab- 
oratories gave significant possibilities 
of “Some Newer Uses for Pharmaceuti- 
cal Materials in Medicine”, these ma- 
terials being supplied by glands and 
other products which are by-products 
of the slaughter of meat animals. 

D. H. Killeffer, of the Dry Ice Equip- 
ment Corporation, brought to the in- 
dustry the results of “Some Studies on 
the Action of Dry Ice on Meat”. 

Points of Wide Importance. 

Many questions of broad significance 


to the industry were considered in the 
round table discussion which took place 
in the Accounting Section, presided over 
by G. M. Pelton of Swift & Company. 

Consideration was given to the pri- 
mary object of the short form tests as 
influencing livestock buying, also pos- 
sible adaptation of these tests in the 
production of more exact information 
as to buying and sales policies. 

Can a simple short-form *est be de- 
veloped for cattle to serve purposes 
similar to the short-form test for hogs? 
This and many other questions in rela- 
tion to the short form tests and their 
use and best adaptation were discussed 
in considerable detail. 


Operating Section 


Opening the Operating Section on 
Friday morning, October 18, L. F. Prior 
of T. M. Sinclair & Co., discussing “Re- 
cent Developments in Packinghouse 
Processing,” said that changes in proc- 
esses up to just recently were few and 
far between. The operating end of the 
inidustry was run largely on tradition, 
and when changes were proposed they 
were likely to be frowned upon. 

Now the industry is interested in any- 
thing that will save labor or improve 
manufacturing processes. The year just 
ending has not been unique in new proc- 
esses, but has marked especial strides 
in improving practices already in opera- 
tion. 

Improvements in Processes. 

In the hog killing department con- 
veyors have been installed for handling 
hogs through the scalding tub, ena- 
bling uniform scalding and saving man 
power. The old theory that different- 
sized hogs must be scalded different 
lengths of time has largely been ex- 
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ploded. Only in extremely rough hogs 
is this necessary and special provision 
is made to take care of this grade. 

Mr. Prior pointed to the increasing 
use of rosin in hog cleaning. There are 
two important methods of applying the 
rosin, either by spraying or with the 
paint brush before the hog is _ put 
through the polishing machine. Some 
improvement has been made in blending 
the rosin for this purpose. 

The past year has seen little change 
in dry rendering processes but there has 
been improvement in the quality of the 
lard and grease produced and in the 
reduction of grease in the cracklings. 

The quick freezing. of offal has been 
put into wider use this year than ever 
before, and many improvements have 
been made in the handling of this prod- 
uct. In fact, it is believed that meth- 
ods will soon be developed that will 
enohls the freezing of the product di- 
rect from the killing floor, thereby ob- 
viating the possibility of deterioration 
due to holding these highly perishable 
products for even a short time. 

Smokehouse and Sausage Progress. 

In the smokehouse department, Mr. 
Prior pointed to the wider use of the 
revolving smokehouse with resulting 
savings in shrink and improved color of 
product. He spoke also of the wider 
use of gas and sawdust and of steam 
coils for drying and heat regulation. 
He was of the opinion that the briquets 
recently offered to the industry, ani 
which are made largely of sawdust with 
starch as a binding material, will prove 
valuable in the future. 

The more extensive use of edible 
crackling flour in sausage-making was 
pointed to, also the necessity for at least 
some use of artificial casings, even 
among packers who are large producers 
of the natural product. 

High-pressure washing and cleaning 
is believed to have many uses, not only 
in the beef killing department but in 
hog killing as well. The necessity for 


the use of the correct spray was 
stressed. 
Some experimental work on new 


methods of chilling beef were men- 
tioned, the plan being to cool the car- 
cass in something like a cradle rather 
than hanging it up to chill, on the 
theory that the beef will be more ten- 
der if allowed to chill in a more nearly 
natural position. 

Mr. Prior was of the opinion that 
the future of packinghouse processing 
has unlimited possibilities. 


Steps Forward in Equipment. 


H. J. Koenig of Armour and Com- 
pany said that a review of the ac- 
tivities of the committees on experi- 
mentation and engineering of the In- 
stitute furnished many fruitful sugges- 
tions for his talk on “Recent Develop- 
nents in Packinghouse Equipment”. 

Some of the new pieces of equipment 
either under experiment or already 
adopted are electric beef splitters, elec- 
tric hog splitters, power cattle skinning 
knives, high pressure wash sprays, au- 
tomatic carcass scales, machines for 
cleaning and oiling hog trolleys, casing 
measuring machines, process cookers, 
automatic sausage linkers, automatic 
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door closers, chilling cabinets for meats, 
and many others. 

The electric beef carcass splitter, Mr. 
Koenig said, had been developed to a 
high state of efficiency. The one dis- 
advantage in the use of this machine is 
the discoloration of the backbone, which 


has a grayish color. This raises the 
question whether or not this splitter 
can be used on shipper cattle and its 
use and development on this grade of 
cattle should be carefully observed. 


Beef and Hog Splitters. 

The mechanical splitting of cattle is 
almost universal in South America and 
Australia, he said, on account of the 
economies resulting. There is a 40 per 
cent saving in labor, smooth work and 
better yield of cuts. 

This piece of equipment is especially 
valuable in splitting hard boned cattle, 
and it was thought that the time may 
come when it will be used on all grades 
of cattle. 

The advantages of the hog splitter 
are to be found principally in the elimi- 
nation of mis-cut loins and the produc- 
tion of smoothly split fatbacks. This 
machine is now being equipped with a 
special blade which hums through the 
backbone, doing a rapid job. However, 
there are no particular advantages from 
a time and labor standpoint. Its use 
results in some graying of the back- 
bone, which probably can not be en- 
tirely eliminated. 

The power skinning knife is a small, 
compact and easily-handled piece of 
equipment designed for the skinning of 
cattle on the moving chain. The ma- 
chine weighs only 5% lbs., can be op- 
erated by or carried in one hand and 
requires no counterbalance. It is be- 
lieved to have great possibilities, even 
to the redesigning of the killing floor 
as a result of skinning cattle on a chain. 

Mr. Koenig went into some detail on 
the use of high pressure water sprays, 
which have already been discussed in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. He said 
that some progress had been made 
toward the autumatic control of these 
sprays. 

Automatic Scales in the Plant. 

The use of automatic scales for 

weighing warm and chilled carcasses 
has been demonstrated to be entirely 
practical and it may be expected that in 
future these scales will be seen on 
killing floors, in coolers and on loading 
docks. 
_ A recent development of considerable 
importance is the curing of hog casings 
by centrifugal means. Upon removal 
from the machine the casings are of 
good color, have practically a neutral 
odor and are ready for bundling and 
packing. For export purposes it is 
desirable that the casings be held for 
some litle time before packing, but 
for domestic purposes they are ready 
when removed from the machines. 

Another development in the casings 
department is the use of machines for 
measuring the footage of casings. 

Fleshing machines for small scrap 
pork skins have been perfected and are 
coming into increased use. Heretofore 
the labor involved in saving these small 
skins has been almost prohibitive, and 
the new machines make their conserva- 
tion profitable. 

_ The imported automatic sausage link- 
ing machine has not proved satisfac- 
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tory, but encouraging reports are made 
of American produced machines, Mr. 
Koenig said. It was predicted that 
automatic linking machines will soon be 
standard in sausage factories large 
enough to warrant their use. 

The installation and use of process 
cookers: for sausage and boiling hams 
were said to be rapidly increasing, since 
they have been developed to a high 
state of efficiency. 

Quick Freezing Comes Up. 

Quick freezing is being studied in al- 
most every packing plant in the in- 
dustry, Mr. Koenig said. Considerable 
attention is now being given to chilling 
and packaging. “There is a lot of 
room for progress and improvement in 
the freezing of our meats,” he said, and 
expressed the belief that a lot of ground 
in that direction will be covered in the 
next year or two. 

S. C. Bloom, of S. C. Bloom & Com- 
pany, discussed briefly the possibility 
of dispensing with chill rooms. In the 
fish industry, he said, there has been 
some experimental work done to deter- 
mine whether the quality of the frozen 
product is better or worse before rigor 
mortis has set in or after it has set in. 
It will require quite a bit of investiga- 
tion to find out if it is practical to 
freeze meats hot. 

If the carcass should be broken into 
retail cuts, the problem of cutting 
meats while hot might seem to present 
some question, whereas if the carcasses 
are chilled before they are broken up 
it can be done with more facility. 

There are a very few, Mr. Bloom said, 
who have anywhere near approached 
the possibilities of rapid chilling. It is 
quite conceivable to him, he said that 
hogs and beef killed today can be 
chilled in from 12 to 15 hours to a de- 
gree of firmness sufficient for smooth 
cutting, whereupon the cuts can be 
frozen. 

A Talk on Safety. 


Marcus Dow, safety engineer for the 
Greyhound Bus Lines, gave an impres- 
sive discussion of “The Human Element 
in Safety”. Mr. Dow pointed to the 


importance of educating employees 
upon lines of self-caution and not to de- 
pend entirely on mechanical safety de- 
i He urged the keeping of statis- 


vices, 
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tics of accidents in every plant and 
their classification under cause heads. 

In urging the importance of impress- 
ing upon employees the necessity of 
care, he said that one of the first things 
to do in a campaign of safety education 
is to impress upon everyone that taking 
unnecessary chances is responsible for 
the increasing cost of accidents, and 
that a constant campaign of education 
must be waged against taking chances. 
The little things that we pay so little 
attention to, Mr. Dow said, are the 
things that go to make up the death 
and accident toll, that costs each and 
every company so much. He said that 
it was desirable to have a safety or- 
ganization in every company and that 
this organization must constantly stress 
its campaign of safety education. 


Packaging for the Consumer. 

“The Mechanics of Consumer Pack- 
aging” was discussed by Clarence Birds- 
eye, of the General Foods Company, in- 
ventor of the Birdseye process of quick 
freezing. 

Mr. Birdseye said that he had done 
intensive experiments with meat and 
poultry products and he can see no rea- 
son why the methods which have proved 
successful with seafoods should not 
prove successful with meat products. 

He spoke of a zone of maximum crys- 
tal formation, and said the longer any 
given cell or group of cells of a flesh 
product is required to pass through that 
zone the larger crystal will be, and 
vice versa. 

In discussing the advantages of quick 
and slow freezing he outlined the rea- 
sons why quick freezing is more de- 
sirable. The drying out of the product 
is one of the principal difficulties with 
fish. This takes place more or less in 
proportion to the relation of area to 
bulk. For instance, a flounder will lose 
more moisture in storage than a had- 
dock. 

Quick or Slow Freezing. 

Oxidation is another one of the things 
serious in the storage of fish. This is 
in. proportion largely to the contact 
which the product has with the oxygen 
of the air in the storage room. There- 
fore it is desirable to reduce as far as 
possible the surface exposed. 

Discoloration is another thing which 
takes place in storage. This also is due 
to the breaking down and change of the 
hemoglobin in the blood by contact with 
the gases in the air, and it is for that 
reason desirable to cut down the pro- 
portion of surface to bulk. 

Flavor is lost in storage by a com- 
bination of these various things already 
mentioned, including absorption of stor- 
age room flavors, in shipment and in 
dealers boxes. 


Organic infection of various kinds of 
bacteria, mould, fungus, etc., may take 
place if the product is not properly 
packaged. It is desirable, therefore, to 
have a germ proof covering and reduce 
the surface in proportion to the bulk, as 
far as possible. 

Where products are shipped in car- 
loads serious difficulty results from 
partial thawing during shipment. If 
during shipment the temperature gets 
above 25 degs., and it is better for it 
to be lower he said, but if the product 
gets into the zone of maximum crystal 
formation, which is from 25 to 31 degs., 
F., that part which has thawed is slowly 
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frozen and damaged in storage. The 

more compactly the product can be 

packed the less heat can reach into it. 
Points to be Considered. 

From the manufacturing and market- 
ing points of view the thing to be first 
considered is the requirements of the 
manufacturer. It is desirable to plan 
for maximum output per square foot 
of floor space. Since the product musi 
be protected by wrapping and packing 
material, this must be done economically 
also. 

The product must be shipped eco- 
nomically and safey. Heat leakage into 
the package is going to be in propor- 
tion to the surface area. It is neces- 
sary that the package be rectangular 
and be as compactly filled as possible. 
Of course, such product should be trade- 
marked. 

From the viewpoint of the retail 
dealer, Mr. Birdseye said, the package 
must be clean so it does not soil his 
hands and does not attract flies; it musc 
be odorless; it must be dry; and it must 
be transparent because the ordinary re- 
tailer is not a salesman. He is merely 
a dispenser. And the package must be 
convenient for him to handle. 

If the product is packaged fresh and 
frozen afterward, as little insulating 
material as possible should be inter- 
posed. Therefore a dense cardboard is 
desirable. For shipping containers, or- 
dinary corrugated cardboard with four 
linings is found to be the most econ- 
omical. 

In conclusion, Mr. Birdseye said: 
“We have only scratched the surface of 
the quick freezing of flesh products. It 
has almost unlimited possibilities.” 


Refrigerated Truck Bodies 


If the meat industry is interested in 
refrigerated truck bodies manufacturers 
are prepared to offer them something 
for the purpose, William F. Baird, of 
the William F. Baird Company said in 
his discussion of “Insulated and Re- 
frigerated Truck Design and Opera- 
tion”, which was the closing paper of 
the section. 

The manufacture of a refrigerated 
truck body is in a highly specialized 
field, but the meat industry finds itself 
in an advantageous position as such 
bodies have been developed after long 
experimentation to supply the ice cream 
field. 

First of all the body must be a good 
truck body, durable, light in weight 
and attractive in appearance. It must 
be built right for refrigerator purposes. 
Even such small details as unsuitable 
hinges, door fasteners, etc., cause con- 
siderable trouble. All wood and insula- 
tion should be thoroughly waterproofed 
after cut for size. 

Light weight is essential. Refrigera- 
tor bodies are now being built, that are 
not any heavier than any other bodies. 

For insulation there is cork board 
and kapok. The latter is in favor, Mr. 
Baird said, because it is light. Special 
precautions must be used to keep these 
materials from absorbing moisture. 

It is very important that the thing 
should look good. The advertising 
value of a moving billboard in the 
street has never been fully realized. 


Insulation of Trunk Bodies. 


The body must be so designed that 
there is no place for dirt to accumulate, 
so it can be readily cleaned, easy of 
operation and the sides free from hard- 
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ware as far as possible to give room 
for advertising. 

The insulated body was discussed and 
some of the handicaps of such bodies 
compared with the advantages of the 
refrigerated body brought out. Ice and 
salt as a means of cooling are generally 
considered. These have many advan- 
tages but of course the ice is heavy and 
the salt is supposed to have more or 
less destructive effect on the truck, but 
this is somewhat overestimated, he 
thought. This combination, however, is 
gradually going out of favor. 

Frozen brine refrigeration is suitable 
for truck bodies. This consists of small 
containers filled with brine having a low 
freezing point. These are frozen in the 
warehouse and then put in the truck 
to cool it. This system is a very de- 
sirable one, being clean and dry. 

Mr. Baird described a system of re- 
frigeration that is used in the truck 


I. M. HOAGLAND 
(Armour and Company, Chicago) 
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bodies manufactured by his firm. These 
bodies will be described in a later issue 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. He 
said that he did not know a great deal 
about the application of these bodies to 
the meat industry, but that the indus- 
try could depend on it that it could get 
a body that would do its work. The 
equipment used in the Baird body adds 
about 125 lbs. extra weight. 

The section was presided over by Dr. 
R. F. Eagle, of Wilson & Co. 


Sales and Advertising 
Section 


Vital topics involving the small or- 
der evil, new trends in merchandsing, 
the elimination of unfair and unecon- 
omic selling practices, and the improv- 
ing of sales margins by standard per- 
formances for salesmen, featured the 
Sales and Advertising Section meeting, 
which was presided over by George R. 
Cain, of Swift & Company. 

Improving results by turning down 
business was discussed in a very prac- 
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tical way by Roger B. Simpson of 
Miller & Hart, Chicago. Condemning 
the obsession that volume constitutes 
the success of a sales department, Mr. 
Simpson pointed out that profit ought 
to be the real purpose. 

Selling Less and Making More. 

In discussing the need of eliminating 
unprofitable small orders, he stated that 
his firm held to a policy of not taking 
orders which would not make money. 
In the case of meats the money limit 
was $50 below which it was not profit- 
able to do business. If such a policy 
were not adopted, Mr. Simpson held 
that we should soon be dependent for 
profits entirely on the more speculative 
departments. 

Business should be turned down 
where it is not possible to adhere to 
published prices. “If a price list is 
honestly made and it includes only the 
necessary costs and the necessary mar- 
gin of profit it is apparent that cutting 
prices below those contained in such a 
price list is an unprofitable practice,” 
he said. 

The proper remedy, in Mr. Simpson’s 
view, is to establish a minimum-sized 
order and cut out the unprofitable or- 
ders entirely. Finally, he urged the 
establishment of a system of quantity 
differentials which will adequately ex- 
press difference in cost of packages, 
transportation and all other costs in- 
volved in handling orders. 

Changes in Meat Merchandising 

Significant changes in merchandising 
which confront the meat industry were 
discussed in a comprehensive way by 


A. T. Kearney, Manager, Commercial 
Research Vepartment, Swift & Com- 
pany. The rapid changes in merchan- 


dising methods today involve speed and 
efficient personnel. 

The changing character of retail out- 
lets is one of the most important 
changes in merchandising at present. 
The chain score development is putting 
merchandising on a new scale of opera- 
tion. Chain stores constitute 15 per 
cent of the total number and do 30 per 
cent of the business. On the othe) 
hand, 28 per cent of the retailers do 
less than $5,000 worth of business. 
‘here is no hope for this type of re- 
tailer and the meat industry must ad- 
just itself to the new situation. 

This development of mass buying and 
supervised selling through many out- 
lets is not limited to the regular chains. 
Independents are forming voluntary 
chains, a significant trend often over- 
looked. There are actually more stores 
in these voluntary chains than in the 
others. There are 65,000 chain stores 
in the United States, of the regular 
type, and 425 voluntary chain systems 
comprising 70,000 stores. 

Packaging Retail Cuts 

Interesting trends in manufacturing 
and wholesaling must be considered by 
the meat industry, Mr. Kearney said. 
For example, some of the recent or- 
ganizations formed by mergers of 
various companies present a new theory 
of merchandising. We used to have 
specialists in selling each line, but at 
present we see new combines which 
have bought substantial interests in 
packing companies. 

Another new feature is the package 
sale of retail meat cuts. Such selling 
by other than packers presents a com- 
petition for the meat industry. Some 
food manufacturers and distributors, 
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similar to one great company handling 
dairy products, have in a few years 
reached a sales volume of $1,000,000,000, 
which is equal to that of the largest 


packers. Such a development may have 
significant results for the meat pack- 
ing industry. 

Finally, one has to know trends in 
merchandising statesmanship. This is 
one of the fundamental tendencies and 
need of the times. Old lines and func- 
tions are being broken down and 
changed. The manufacturer is moving 
towards the acquirement of wholesaler 
functions. The wholesaler is moving 
towards retailing functions, while the 
retailer is moving back to annex manu- 
facturing operations. 


Waste Elimination Plans. 


“Eliminating Unfair and Uneconomic 
Practices in Selling” was discussed by 
I. M. Hoagland of Armour and Com- 
pany. In outlining the work of elimi- 
nating these practices and in develop- 
ing a code for the industry, Mr. Hoag- 
land pointed out that one of the diffi- 
culties in developing a code was that 
the packing industry had fewer general 
and basic rules of procedure than any 
other industry. 

When the problem was approached 
from the standpoint of actual waste in 
operation and distribution agreement 
was arrived at regarding what was fair 
and what was ethical. A great service 
was done to the industry by eliminating 
abuses and reducing wastes that add 
millions of dollars to the collective costs 
of doing business. 

Nine separate and distinct practices 
were listed which were declared unfair 
and unethical. These have already 
been published in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER of October 5, page 29. Other 
matters were considered in addition to 
these nine points, for example, credits. 

As Mr. Hoagland put it, “there is no 
justifiable reason why an industry that 
pays cash for its raw material and sells 
product that is highly perishable, 
should sell that product on such terms 
that the money for it is a long time 
coming back, and in some ¢ases, never 
returned. 

“We train salesmen and we train 
credit men on the need of doing busi- 
ness along the lines of definite under- 
standing as to when accounts are to be 
paid, yet we hurry to stock up a new 
dealer who opens up a place of busi- 
ness, with our eyes blinded to his ability 
to pay promptly and sometimes with- 
out regard to his ability to remain in 
business.” 

Another matter which the Committee 
on the Elimination of Waste is inter- 
ested in is the weighing of beef on date 
of sale. Mr. Hoagland pointed out that 
there is no good reason why beef should 
not be weighed when it is sold. If this 
is not done the packers provide stor- 
age free of charge, stand shrinkage 
after the product passes from packer 
ownership, and it costs money to keep 
beef hanging on the rail. 

Another matter which the committee 
urged as deserving most careful con- 
sideration was the problem of scattered 
purchases. 


It should be recommended to retailers 
that they avoid scattering their pur- 
chases over an unduly large number of 
packers and that they concentrate their 
buying on a limited number of lines, 
thus entitling themselves to favorable 
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price differentials based on quantity 
purchases, 

Finally, Mr. Hoagland summed the 
matter up as follows: 

“It is less important that we decide 
what is good and bad than it is that 
we agree on some sort of business pro- 
cedure. Let’s not waste time fighting 
another firm’s methods and defending 
our own, but let’s get together and 
adopt a method which is practical, 
whether it be our own or not, and when 
we are all working on the same basis 
we shall all have a better chance to 
make a profit and to render service to 
our patrons, the producers of livestock 
and the consumers of meat.” 


Sales Performance Standards. 

The need for having standards for 
sales performances in a packinghouse 
sales force, was emphasized by H. C. 
Greer, Director Department of Organi- 
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zation and Accounting, Institute of 
American Meat Packers. He asked the 
question, “Does each salesman produce 
a profit? How does one determine 
this ?” 

Mr. Greer then took the experience of 
one company which has adopted a meth- 
od of answering this question and de- 
scribed it. This company analyzed its 
sales, each individual order being broken 
down and the expenses allocated. One 
branch was taken as a sample and cal- 
culations made on their work. Of five 
full time salesmen it was found that 
their sales, net margin and direct cost 
of sales, were as follows: 

Direct Cost 


Sales by Men, Net Margin. of Sales. 

1. $1,200 $17.00 $77.00 

2. 5,000 151.00 173.00 

3. 4,200 198.00 136.00 

4. 3,300 86.00 126.00 

5. 4,200 82.00 141.00 
House Sales 

22,400 828.00 348.00 

$40,000 $1,300.00 $1,000.00 


Krom this table it is clear that only 
one salesman (No. 3) showed a real 
profit, namely $60.00. This is the sort 
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of thing which comes from careful 
analysis. The fault apparently lay not 
with the operations, or the buying of 
raw materials, or the volume, but was 
the lack of sufficient margin. Either 
the price was not high enough or the 
cost of selling was too big. 
How Salesmen Were Handled. 

In order to get anywhere in this sit- 
uation it was necessary to set a stand- 
ard performance for each man. The 
salesmen were not told of this, but each 
one was set a quota and his_ per- 
formance was stated in a percentage of 
the quota set. 

The accounting department carried 
this on for some time. A sample of 
what was done can be shown as fol- 
lows: 

Actual Amount 





Qnota Mi irgin. Margin Percentag 
i. S175.00 S128.00 73.4 
3 ADD 140,00 80.0 
s 2h5.00 2AL.OO 102.5 
! 185.00 185.00 100.0 
st 150,00 73.00 49.4 
i. 250.00 214.00 85.6 


Finally, after some weeks of experi 
ment the salesmen were told of the 
plan. If a man exceeded his quota then 
he was to receive a bonus and the con- 
test was to run for four months. 

The scheme was to be considered sim- 
ply as an experiment. Seventy-five sales- 
men were involved and all showed a 
great improvement in their work. In 
eight weeks thirty-three out of the 
seventy-five were in the bonus class. 

The advantages from the plan seemed 
to be that the salesmen reacted well 
and liked the new method. The sale; 
manager was satisfied and the presi- 
dent was sold on the idea. 


. a | . 
Purchasing Section 

Several interesting phases of pack- 
inghouse purchasing, especially prod- 
ucts which are used in the packaging of 
meats and meat products, were pre- 
sented at the Purchasing Section meet- 
ing Friday afternoon, of which John G. 
Hormel was presiding chairman. 

Two talks dealt with the manufac- 
ture of paper of various kinds. The 
manufacture of Kalamazoo vegetable 
parchment paper was presented in an 
interesting fashion, including a well- 
prepared movie, entitled “Where the 
Fun Comes In in Paper Making”, by S. 
Southon, general sales manager of that 
company. Very few packers realize the 
immense amount of care and patience 
necessary to produce vegetable parch- 
ment paper, but a movie such as the 
one shown does much to dispel ig- 
norance. 

Other paper products, namely, glass- 
ine and greaseproof papers were in 
terestingly discussed by John A. Wes 
ley, sales manager of the Rhinelander 
Paper Company, Rhinelander, Wis. Mr. 
Wesley showed samples of materials at 
various stages of manufacture, from 
the spruce wood to the finished article. 


Uses for Asbestos. 

A discussion of the use of asbestos 
in the packing industry by G. E. Hinch- 
liff of the Johns-Manville Company, de- 
veloped much interesting information. 
Before 1870, asbestos had hardly any 
commercial use. Forty years later, in 
1910, hundreds of commercial uses had 
been developed for it. At present as- 
bestos mining and manufacturing proc- 
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esses have been so perfected that there 
are a number of large mines in 
Quebec and in Arizona, and a dozen fac- 
tories in different parts of the country 
manufacturing products of asbestos. 

The range of the uses of asbestos in 
the packing industry can be indicated 
by listing some of the services in which 
it can be employed as follows: clothing, 
including aprons, caps and shoes; au- 
tomotive equipment; boiler and boiler 
wall installations; cements; drying 
equipment; electrical materials; fire- 
proofing materials; refrigeration insu- 
lation; packings for gaskets, valves, 
and other mechanical equipment; sound 
deadening; etc. 

Finally, John R. Whitehead, president 
of the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents, spoke on _ standardized 
forms and contracts, pointing out the 
fundamental need for such standardiza- 
tion and giving a wealth of illustration 
indicating possibilities in the way of 
savings and conveniences for the indus- 
try as a whole, as well as for individual 
firms. 


Engineering and Con- 
struction Section 


Dry rendering, mechanical refriger- 
ation for railroad cars, the erection of 
cork insulation, and equipment for low 
temperature freezing of food products 
were discussed in the Engineering and 
Construction Section, presided over by 
Allen McKenzie. 

After outlining his “Six Years’ Ex- 
perience with the Dry Rendering Sys- 
tem,” H. C. Dormitzer of Wilson & Co. 
drew the following general conclusions 
us to the advantages of this system: 

1. There is no comparison as to the 
sanitary features of the dry and wet 
sys.ems, the former being superior. 

2. The operations are fewer—cook- 
ing and pressing. 

3. The free tatty acid of tallow and 
grease is lower. 

4. The yicld of fat and cracklings 
averages higher with dry than witl 
wet rendering. In the large number of 
tests made Mr. Dormitzer has neva 
secured a lower yield with dry render- 
ing. 

Value of Dry Rendering. 


In the discussion which followed this 
paper it was brought out that dry ren- 
dering is better in some places than in 
others and that the individual prob- 
lems of each plant must be considered 
in deciding on the system that wul pre- 
vail. All factors must be car fully 
weighed if profits alone are to be con- 
sidered. Mr. Dormitzer said that his 
company started with dry rendering 
from necessity and have extended it 
from choice. 

E. D. Brigham of the North Amer- 
ican Car Corporation describcd the new 
“frigicar” which has recent.y been de 
veloped by his company. In this car 
the ammonia expansion system is used 
the expansion coils and brine tanks 
being located in each end of the car in 
the space formerly occupied by the 
brine tanks or ice bunkers. 

There is mechanical temperature con- 
trol from each end of the car. The 
mechanism op‘rates regardless of which 
way the car moves. When not in mo- 
tion the car is kept cool by the brine 
tanks the temperature of which was 


EK. J. WARD 
Speaker at the Sectional Meetings 
brought down while the car was in 
motion. 


The entire device is said to be sim- 
ple and rugged, there being no delicate 
parts to get out of gear while the car 
is in motion. It contains no electrical 
device except the motor for pre-cooling. 
There are no coils in the loading space, 
either on the sides or ceiling. 

It is estimated that this car will en- 
able large savings over a “wet” car— 
one having ice and brine, as well as a 
reduction of losses due to water and 
brine dripping on railroad construction. 

These cars cost approximately $1,000 
more than the present ordinary car. 
The maintenance is reported to be very 
low. 

Practical Points on Cork. 


E. J. Ward of the United Cork Com- 


ALLEN 


McKENZIE. 
(Wilson & Company, Chicago.) 


Chairman Engineering & Construction 


Section. 
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panies, urged the more wide-spread use 
of asphalt having stated svec.fications, 
for satisfactory erection of cork board, 
in his paper on “Practical Points in the 
Erection of Cork Insulation.” In addi- 
tion to the right kind of asphalt, Mr. 
Ward advocated better methods and 
workmanship. 

In the work which his company has 
done during the past 10 years in edu- 
cating architects, plant owners and 
plant executives to the value of these 
things, it has been found that too much 
attention is given to first costs, “not 
realizing that 3 to 4 per cent is the dif- 
ferenc2 between a lasting and efficient 
installation and a temporary one.” 

The preparation of surfaces in new 
structures to receive insulation is of 
first importance. The inside building 
surface must be smooth and level be 
caus2 there is no appreciable thickness 
to hot asphalt to compensate any un- 
even wall surfaces. The cork is made 
in flat, smooth, uniform thickness 
sheets and they will not bend to con- 
form to uneven or rough building sur- 
face. 

Where insulation failures have oc- 
curred the major portion are on exterior 
walls which are exposed to wind, rain 
and frost penetration. Therefore more 
consideration should be given to the 
type and quality of materials and work- 
manship if maximum life and ¢fficiency 
are to be expected from the insulation. 

Mr. Ward then outlined in consid- 
erable detail the erection of the cork 
board and the completion of the insula- 
tion, including the floor and roof slabs 
and how the cork insulation in hog and 
beef chill rooms should be handled. 

“I am more convinced than ever,” 
Mr. Ward said, “that our practices of 
today are correct, if carried out with 
the same honest intent in which the 
specifications are written.” 

The paper brought out considerable 
discussion. 

Some of the equipment used in the 
low temperature freezing of food prod- 
ucts was described by a representative 


| of the York Ice Machine Company, Mr. 
| Gallincamp, who appeared on the pro- 
| yram in the absence of W. L. Huppton. 
| The equipment was 
f lantern slides and described in some 


illustrated with 


Jetail, particularly from th2 standpoint 
of the refrigeration engineer. Mr. 
Gallincamp was of the opinion that 


. there are probably a number of meth- 


‘ds for applying low temperature 
brines to different food prcducts. 


Scientific Section 


The Saturday morning session of the 


=| Scientific Section was devoted to the 
Bi various 


scientific and merchandising 
phases of lard. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Dr. Millard Langfeld in 
the absence of Dr. W. D. Richardson. 

Dr. Langfeld read Dr. Richardson’s 
paper on “What Are the Lard Prob- 
lems ?”,in which it was pointed out that 
the economic problems of lard interest 
the laboratory only in an academic way. 
The economic aspects fall within the 
province of executive officers rather 
than within that of the scientist. 


Packer’s Attitude Toward Lard 
Some questions that naturally arise 
in the mind of the thinker regarding 


the packer’s attitude toward lard in re- 
lation to substitutes were outlined and 
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the reasons for this attitude still re- 
main a puzzle. 

The merchandising methods of the 
subs.itu.e manufacturer were better 
and more active than those of the 
packer. 

For instance, while the packer con- 
tinued to adhere to the tradi.ional tard 
bucket, the compound manufacturer de- 
parved from this and put his product in 
line with other up-to-daie marketing 
me.hods, until finally the lowly sub- 
stitute became the higher priced article. 
This was true in spite of the tact that 
the original base from which these sub- 
stitu.es are made is cheaper. 

The attitude of the packer is still 
more puzzling when it is realized that 
20 to 25 per cent of every hog mar- 
keted is lard. 

The production of kettle rendered 
and prime steam lard are a heritage 
of a past generation, the speaker said. 
For more than a generation no scien- 
tific work worthy of the name has been 
done on lard. As prime steam lard is 
Board of Trade lard, it is probable that 
the board’s specifications may have had 
much influence on the fact that manu- 
facturing methods on lard changed so 
little. Historically it would seem that 
prime steam lard became a tradition 
that everyone was loath to discard. 

When finally the chemist was asked 
what he knew about lard, his answer 
was, “Nothing”. 

Lard Has Its Own Standards. 

But despite the strides made by the 
non-animal product the scienvist 1s not 
so sure tnat the standards set up by it 
are going to meet the needs of lard. 
lt may be that some new and unknown 
characteristics advantageous to lard may 
be uncovered in the researches now un- 
der way. At any rate nothing better 
could have happened to the industry 
than an awakening to a need for a bet- 
ter knowledge of animal fats. 

Dr. uo. m. ‘Volman of Swift & Com- 
pany talked on “The Need of Minimum 
Standards in the Manufacture of Lard”. 
He saa tnat one of the great duficulues 
with lard is its lack ot umitormicy. 
There is considerable variation in tne 
free fat.y acids and there is wide varia- 
tion in tne smoking point. ‘I'he neces- 
sity for standards is very apparent 
betore the industry can go out and 
push lard. 

Up to two or three years ago little 
considera.ion was given to s.undards. 
Operaung men in the industry 1eit tac 
lard 1s a product that is just naturauy 
solid, and as a result they have nov been 
stimula.ed to any great activity in im- 
proving the quality. 

Dr. ''olman tnought that if the scien- 
tific men in tne industry could get tne 
cooperation of operating and_ sales 
execu.ives, the combination could go a 
long way toward bringing up the stand- 
ards of quality in lard. 

Sales Education is Needed. 

“It is going to be a slow process in 
building up a state of mind on this 
whole vhinz,’”’ he said. “When we con- 
sider that lard represents two-thirds 
of all the shortening that is used and 
that nine-tenths of all the effort thai is 
being directed towards the improvement 
of the product is being directed toward 
the one-third, I think we should realize 
the tremendous change of attitude that 
must be brought about in the whole in- 
dustry before we make progress.” 

The industry needs some standards 
toward which to work. The simple 
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standards of free fatty acids, color, 
rancidity and keeping qualities are all 
very important. They are compara- 
tively simple standards, but there are 
a lot of other standards toward which 
the industry must work. There is great 
need for the development of a system of 
uniform grading, particularly as to 
keeping qualities. 

Dr. Tolman thought that one of the 
things the industry overlooks in lard 
is the fact that it has a wonderful 
range of plasticity, an inherent and dis- 
tinctive feature of lard alone. 

Industry Needs to Wake Up. 

“I don’t know how we are going to 
stir up this industry to the necessity 
of rescuing this great big part of our 
business from the condition it is in at 
the present time. I think that is one 
of the things that demands a tre- 
mendous amount of consideration. We 
need some standards and ideals to give 
the operating department. We need 
some standards to give to the sales de- 
partment. And the only thing we have 
is a very limited knowledge of these 
fats.” 

Dr. Lewis said that the problems of 
lard constituted a subject very actively 
on the conscience of the Institute. The 
first need of the chemist is to have tools 
to work with, and “all we chemists must 
use the same tools”. He thought the in- 
dustry should capitalize on the plasti-- 
ity of lard. It is a quality that the in- 
dustry producing the competi‘ive prod- 
uct would find verv valuable vet the 
packing industry talks nothing about it. 


Deodorizing of Lard 

F. C. Vibrans, research chemist of the 
Institute of Ameriean Meat Packers, 
presented “Some Results of Recent 
Studies on the Caustic Refining of 
Lard,” and the results of his exveri- 
ments on “The Deodorizing of Lard”. 

The experiments on the caustic re- 
fining of lard wore undertaken to find 
= just what influence such refining 

as. 

Does it improve the keeping quality 
of the lard? Does it reduce the food 
value of the product? 

These experiments have indicated 
that caustic refining -f lard reduces the 
free fatty acids and removes some of 
the color. It raises the smoking tem- 
perature 100 to 150 degs.. and it im- 
proves the keeping quality about 15 
per cent as indicated by the oxygen 
absorption test. 

In reporting the results of his ex- 
periments on deodorizing lard, Mr. 
Vibrans said that it has been demon- 
strat-d by laboratory tests that once 
lard has gone b21 you can not improve 
it very much. Some improvement can 
be made on a laboratory scale but on 
a commercisl pnackinghouse scale it 
could not be d>ne. 

Stability of Lard. 

Dr. J. J. Vollertsen of Armour and 
Company talked on “Operations in the 
Manufacture cf Lard Which Especial- 
ly Affect Stability.” What does sta- 
bility mean? he asked. A good defini- 
tion for stabilitv is “pure, or quality 
to resist change.” 

One of the important things in the 
manufacture of lard that affects sta- 
bility is the selection of the fats. Some 
fats are more stable than ctrers. There- 
fore the s‘lection of fats is very im- 
portant. S. P. fats have poor keeping 
quality. The pressings from the man- 
facture of prime steam lard have 
rather low stability. 
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The age of the fats has an influence 
on stability. Where straight killing 
fats are taken immediately and ren- 
dered the lard has much better stabil- 
ity, whereas the cutting fats from the 
same lot of hogs after they have re- 
mained in the cooler for a certain 
length of time do not have quite the 
same resistance as the killing tats. In 
order to get best results fats should be 
handled rapidly. : 

Influences on Stability. 

The temperature at which the fats 
are held prior to the time of rendering 
also has an influence on stability. The 
more rapidly hogs are chilled the less 
apt there is to be any change in the 
stability of the fats. 

Neutral lard is known to have ex- 
ceptionally high keeping qualities. 

Kettle rendered lard has a great sta- 
bility. One of the reasons for this may 
be that fats of a better class are ren- 
dered for kettle lard. Another thing 
is that these fats are rendered prompt- 


Prime steam lard constitutes the 
largest portion of the lard manufac- 
tured by the industry, and there are a 
number of factors in the handling of 
prime steam lard which help to accen- 
tuate its lack of stability. 

Dry Rendering of Lard. 

Recently the industry has gone into 
the question of dry rendering of lard. 
‘Lests seem to indicate here again, as 
in the case of kettle rendered lard, you 
have a lard with low free fatty acids, 
and it has a greater resistance to oxida- 
tion. ‘The production methods in dry 
rendering tend toward rather than 
away from stability. 

in the refining of lard there are sev- 
eral factors which have an effect on 
the stability of the product, such as 
agitating with air, now pretcy well 
abandoned, and bleaching witn fullers 
earth. ; 

Wr. Vollertsen went into a good deal 
of detail as to the manutacturing 
processes in the production of the dif- 
terent kinds of lard and the influence 
of these processes on stability. _ 

Time, he said, is one of the big fac- 
tors in the handling of all fats. Get 
them into the tank and get them ren- 
dered as soon as possible after the ani- 
mal is slaughtered. ‘l'.mpe.ature has 
an effect. Keep the temperatures down 
and delay the onset cf ranc.d-ty and 
any other breaking down of the lard. 

He belicves that the time is p..st when 
the industry looked upon lard merely 
as a by-product. 

The Baker’s View of Lard. 

“Lard as the Baker Sees 1t” was 
ably discussed by Dr. J. J. Mitchell 
of Swift & Company. He showed the 
attitude of the baker in the past and 
his present attitude toward lard in the 
baking of bread, of doughnuts, of pies 
and of cakes. In every case he indi- 
cated that where the bakcr had a pref- 
crence for a lard substitute it was a 
matter of the education he has re 
ceived, and this education has resulted 
in an attitude adverse to lard. 

Dr. Mitchell indicated that the in- 
dustry was not overcome by this but 
that it has a job before it. He feels 
that lard should be of uniformly high 
quality. The baker is entitled to the 
highest quality all of the time. The 
packing industry has a valuable product 
in its lard but it has failed to capita!- 
ize on it through its sales force. 
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Mainly About People 


John Peters, packer, of Williamsport, 
Pa., never misses a convention. But 
he is so quiet you would never know 
he was around. 


Ira Newman of the United States 
Cold Storage Co. shed the light of his 
beaming countenance on the proceed- 
ings,.and helped to alleviate the dull 
weather. 

Carl E. Balentine and Louis W. Bal- 
entine, of the Balentine Packing Co., 
Greenville, S. C., brought their wives 
with them, but left last year’s black 
derbies at home. 

Carl Aldrich, head of the Morton- 
Gregson Co., Nebraska City, hardly 
ever misses a convention. Daughter 
Frances, who lives in Evanston, was 
an added attraction this year. 


Jay Hormel’s “three musketeers” 
came for the important sectional meet- 
ings—Ralph Daigneau, provision man- 
ager; E. N. Sturman, sales manager, 
and H. H. Corey, superintendent. 

The weather man did his best to 
queer the attendance, but failed. 
Attendance on Tuesday—the day of 
Chicago’s worst storm in years—was 
the largest in the 24 years of packers 
conventions. 

Somebody made the comment that 
there were many strange faces. But 
it was noticeable that those present in- 
cluded most of the veterans from James 
S. Agar, the second president (1907-8), 
down to the newest member. 


_W. A. Johns, general manager, Swift 
& Company, Jersey City, was present 
for the first sectional meeting, and did 
not miss a session. Like all great 
teachers, he was still willing to learn. 
His fellow-professor, Jim Brady, of 
Newark, arrived a little later. — 

L. A. Frey, head of the big New 
Orleans concern, L. A. Frey & Sons, 
attended his first convention, chap- 
eroned by his son, the indispensable 
Severin L. Frey. Needless to say, he 
didn’t miss anything, and says he is 
going to be a regular hereafter. 


The quartette of executives that 
keeps the Theurer-Norton Provision 
Co. in the front rank at Cleveland were 
on hand as usual. W. B. Smith and 
August Lucht attended the important 
sectional meetings, and then returned 
to run the business while M. C. Teufel 
and R. C. Theurer came on for the 
convention sessions. 

L. E. Griffin, of P. G. Gray & Co., 
Boston—sales wizard and world’s rec- 
ord stepper—came in Saturday night 
with only one regret. In rehearsing 
at his home a few weeks ago for the 
convention dinner dance he slipped on 
a rug and fractured four ribs. He 
made a marvelous recovery, judging by 
his cooperation with the coryphee at 
the Monday night event. 

South America was well represented 
at the meeting. Frank K. Foss, gen- 
eval manager for Wilson & Company 
at Buenos Aires, was present to re- 
ceive the greetings of the host of ad- 
mirers of this rising young packing- 
house executive. Others were W. S. 
Bailey, superintendent of the Wilson 
plant at Sao Paulo, Brazil; L. R. Lang- 
don, assistant manager at Sao Paulo; 
W. J. Cawley, of London, England, and 
E. M. Gut, manager at Havana, Cuba. 
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Old Doc Hayes had a full line of 
medicine bottles on exhibition. Seaslic 
tonic is a great thing for sausage. 


Harry Altman, of Altman Casings, 
Detroit, brought Mrs. Altman along to 
look after him—not that Harry needs 
much looking after! 

Vice president Wesley Hardenbergh 
of the Institute now has a smooth-run- 
ning convention machine that rolls 
along without a squeak. 


Horace Wetmore was telling his 
friends of his new plans, which will 
take him out of the packing industry. 
Sorry to lose you, Horace. 


Football was the all-powerful Satur- 
day afternoon attraction, and you 
couldn’t have got a quorum for a meet- 
ing had one been scheduled. 


Howard R. Smith was a packer for 
so long that it’s hard to classify him 
as a broker. But there he was, the 
same old Howard, right on the job. 


The Drake Hotel is probably the 
most popular packers’ convention place 
in the country. Its layout is ideal and 
the service this year was better than 
ever. 

“Prince Albert’? Rohe made the occa- 
sion complete by his presence. He was 
looking after John Scheffer, of the Max 
Trunz organization, Brooklyn. John 
says Al is a perfect chaperon. But we 
missed Doe Shipman. 


W. F. Price, vice president and general 
manager of the Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, was present with Mrs. Price. 
Byron Braun, Grant Talley and James 
G. Cownie were other Dold executives 
present. President Andrews was 
missed. 

H. M. Shulman, of the Hammond 
Standish Company, Detroit, enjoyed the 
splendid practical talks of the sectional 
meetings, and stayed through to the 
finish. President T. W. Taliaferro and 
vice president C. M. Van Paris were 
missed. 

A. C. Schueren, creator of “Jim 
Vaughan” and meat merchandising ex- 
pert, returned from a two months’ visit 
to Europe in time to attend the meet- 
ing. It did not take him long to find 
a new opportunity to help the trade. 
(More later.) 

R. R. Pinkney, general manager of 
the Nuckolls Packing Co., Pueblo, at- 
tended his first convention, though he 
is a packinghouse veteran in spite of 
his (pardon) youth. He is one of those 
who knows how to sell, as the recent 
records prove. 

The galaxy of packinghouse brokers 
included that old reliable captain of 
industry, Frank C. Reed of Philadel- 
phia, who can generally figure ’em 
right when anybody can. But there 
are some people you can’t figure, says 
Frank. And we agree. 

The only woman packer—Mrs. G. H. 
Nuckolls of Pueblo, Colo.—was present 
with daughter Della to listen to the 
splendid program and participate in all 
events. Mrs. Nuckolls and her daugh- 
ter enjoy discussion of packinghouse 
topics—and can talk them, too. 

Harry Sparks of St. Louis was the 
first of the Kennett-Murray bunch of 
good fellows to arrive. He was joined 
later by big chief Fay Murray of Nash- 
ville and effervescent Bob Colina of 
Omaha. Of course that indispensable 
apostle of service, C. B. Heinemann, 
was to be seen beaming on everybody. 
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H. P. Hale, Boston broker, arrived 
late but made up for it. 


Where, oh where, was Fred Tobin? 
On another hunting trip, or watching 
the ticker? 

Charlie Herrick wants everybody to 
have a good time, and he made a good 
rear-rank observer at the dinner dance. 


Barry Cassell of Baltimore, as pes- 
simistic as usual, and the same glass 
of fashion as always, decorated the 
occasion. 


Tom Ray, one of Swift’s New York 
executives who knows how to find his 
way around Chicago, was beaming on 
conventioners. 


Ed Merritt made his convention 
debut as a broker. He was accom- 
panied by his newly-famous twins, Phil 
O. Sophy and Rimy Jingle. 

The Heekin Can Co., of Cincinnati 
was represented by sales manager Al- 
bert F. Rassenfus, J. G. Cahill, C. A. 
Rolfes and Wilbur H. Turner. 


Anton Auth, general manager of the 
N. Auth Provision Co., Washington, 
towered over everybody, even his team- 
mate, superintendent Francis Auth. 


All the Allbrights were there as 
usual, quiet and efficient—Daddy W. 
B., John G. and Norman J. Each year 
sees more of W. B.’s dreams come true. 

Louis Kahn, president of the E. 
Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, was pres- 
ent with Mrs. Kahn and two daughters. 
Louis is so quiet you can hardly tell he 
is around. 

Among those who flew to the trade 
practice conference was Otto Stelling 
of Loschke & Stelling, Kansas City. 
Otto is an air bug, and weather doesn’t 
bother him. 


A. H. Olton of Philadelphia, quality 
meat merchandiser, quietly mirmgled 
with the crowd. It did not seem nat- 
ural to see him minus his side-partner, 
F. Cooper Rogers. 

From sunny San Antonio came sec- 
retary and treasurer F. E. Gerth of 
the Mission Provision Co., much inter- 
ested in everything, especially the trade 
practice conference. 

President Fred Schenk of the Colum- 
bus Packing Co. brought superinten- 
dent John Muir with him for the sec- 
tional meetings. Max Salzman saw to 
it that they had at least one golf game 
before the weather went blooey. 

It would not seem like a packers’ 
convention without the regulars from 
the C. A. Durr Packing Co., Utica, 
N. Y. This year treasurer J. M. Snyder 
and Mrs. Snyder brought with them 
credit manager D. M. Sweet and Mrs. 
Sweet. 

The “Boss” delegation from Cincin- 
nati included J. J. Dupps, sr., J. J. 
Dupps, Jr., Oscar Schmidt, Frank 
Lueke, Lew Rosenberg, William Tell, 
Forrest Ray and that genial old-timer, 
Bill Sweet. They were very proud of 
the giant mixer they had on exhibition. 
The Boss himself was sadly missed; 
didn’t seem like old times. 


One of the vacant chairs noted by 
everybody was that usually occupied by 
J. S. Hoffman, who has been a stand-by 
for more than 20 years of packers’ con- 
ventions. Brother Harry of New York 
was on hand, however, as well as the 
popular general manager, M. Katz. 
But two conventions at one time was 
almost too much even for Meyer. 
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Those famous Detroit twins were on 
hand again—sales manager Walter Mc- 
Farlane and superintendent Max Fran- 
kel of the Sullivan Packing Co. 

Robert S. Sinclair, Arthur C. Sin- 
clair and H. A. Palmer carried the ban- 
ner for the old-time Cedar Rapids con- 
cern, T. M. Sinclair & Co. 

Two of the conventioners who 
watched the ticker closely were George 
lettie, the liberal buyer, and Frank 
Hunter, the cautious seller. 

One of those most disappointed at be- 


ing unable to attend the convention 
was Detroit’s famous meat specialist 


and booster, Ernst Terharat. 

Another refrigeration man who 
knows a lot about his subject is E. W. 
Gallenkamp, jr., branch manager for 
the York Ice Machinery Corporation at 
Chicago. 

The Brecht Corporation of New York 
was represented by E. S. Byk and 
George M. Hecht. Tell them, boys, 
that we miss Charles v. Brecht and his 
charming wife. 

Attendance at the sectional meetings 
was the best yet. More than 300 had 
registered for these meetings at the 
end of the first day—and they were 
stickers, not floaters. 

John C. Stoehr, president of B. 
Frankfeld & Co., New York, was not 
too busy to get away for a trip to 
the convention. Suppose he will be 
busier than ever when he gets back. 

An interested convention visitor was 
F. J. Leonard, general contractor, of 
Portland, Ore. Mr. Leonard was in 
the Swift organization from 1887 to 
1910, and his heart is still with his old 
industry. 

Chris Schmidt of 
thusiast on the 


Detroit is an en 
use of solid carbon 
dioxide as a refrigerant in meat dis- 
tribution. He has a big fleet of trucks 
equipped for it, and says the savings in 
meats are enormous. 

President Lewis Maier, of the Maier 
Packing Co., Indianapolis, brought with 
him his daughter Alvena, who is a 
member of the staff of the famous John 
P. Harding in Chicago, learning to be 
a business woman, and vetting there 
fast. 

One of the most interested newcom- 
ers at the sectional meetings was R. 
W. Sinks, of the Frigidaire Corpora- 
tion, Dayton, O. Mr. Sinks and his 
staff have been making a close study 
of cabinets for the display and sale 
of hard-chilled meat products. Watch 
for Frigidaire to step out in this field 
before long. 

W. A. Proktor, of Jobn G. Rollins & 
Co., Ltd., London, British sales agents 
for the Enterprise Mfg. Co., who has 
been on a visit to this country, was 
compelled to sail before the convention 
He promises to come back for 1930. 
He likes America a lot, especially the 
ladies. He should have seen them at 
the convention. 

It seemed like old times to see that 
sterling trio from Paterson Parchment 
Paper Co. in the assemblage — vice 
president George C. Mayer from Pas- 
saic, N. J., A. T. Pratt from Pittsburgh, 
and western manager Joseph X. Gub- 
bins from Chicago. Mr. Pratt has not 
missed a convention since 1907. George 
Mayer comes back after three years 
when we missed his smiling counte- 
nance, 
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Fred Krey of St. Louis brought Mrs. 
Krey and their daughter, Mrs. Jack 
Stephens. Jack remained at home to 
run the business while Harry Wahlert 
flew to Chicago to attend the trade 
practice conference. 

The “Little Giant” of the early asso- 
ciation days—James Agar—ap- 


peared briefly on Sunday to greet old 
friends, and again at the dinner on 
Wednesday evening. The second presi- 
dent of the organization now leaves ac- 
tive participation to son Jack, who is 
an able substitute. 


IT WAS FATHER-AND-SON DAY. 
For these packer leaders and their off- 
spring. 


i—k. T. Keefe, president Keefe-Le- 
Stourgeon Co., Arkansas City, Kan., and 
his son Richard, jr., a graduate of the 


Institute of Meat Packing and a packing- 
house executive of promise. 

2—Lewis A. Frey, New Orleans pack- 
inghouse veteran, and his son Severin L. 
Frey, general manager of L. A. Frey & 
Sons. 

8—You might take them for brothers, 
but they are Howard Rath and his father, 
president John W. Rath of the Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
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James S. Scala and George E. Bach 
represented the Scala Packing Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 

W. H. Gehrmann, of the Kohrs Pack- 
ing Co., Davenport, Iowa, was present 
with Mrs. Gehrmann. 

Foster Beeson and J. W. Hubbard of 
the Mechanical Manufacturing Co. 
were everywhere all the time as vsual. 

A. J. Major, of Major Bros., Misha- 
waka, Ind., was registered. But some- 
thing seemed to be missing. What was 
it? 

Asa Davidson was mingling with an 
army of friends from everywhere. 
They all remember “Ace” with affec- 
tion. 

Frank W. Waddell, now an executive 
of Miller & Hart, was greeting friends 
in the industry from all over the coun- 
try. 

H. W. Robinson, of the Sidney Pack- 
ing Co., Sidney, Ohio, is a small packer 
who would like to see everybody adopt 
good trade practices. 

Steve Conway, champion plant doctor 
and diagnostician of sick packing busi- 
nesses, was giving valuable pointers in 
his quiet way to many friends. 

Frank Firor was much missed, es- 
pecially after his peppy talk of last 
year. Frank was under the weather 
for a few days just at convention time. 

Artic explorer Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son flew from Minneapolis to Chicago to 
keep his program appointment, in spite 

f the bad weather. That blow was 
nothing much to him. 

One of the best-loved of the retail 
leaders, Joseph F. Seng of Milwaukee, 
dropped in on Monday to hear what 
his colleague, George Kramer of New 
York, had to say to the packers. 

Chas. V. Whalin, chief of the live- 
stock, meats and wool division, U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, and C. L. Harlan of the 
same bureau, were guests of the con- 
vention. 

John Scheffer, of the Max Trunz 
Pork Stores, Brooklyn, N. Y., can give 
a lot of people points on meat merchan- 
dising. John helps to run a big chain 
of stores which do not sell a pound of 
beef, veal or mutton—nothing but pork. 

Joe Ilg, of the Grand Drunk (as the 
late Tom Dunderdale used to write it) 
made his appearance in picturesque at- 
tire that made you recollect Holbrook 
Blinn in “The Dove.” Remember “the 
best d—— caballero in Mexico?” Well, 
that comes pretty near describing Joe 
Ilg in the U. S. A. 

Con Yeager, well known to the entire 
industry, decided at the last minute not 
to miss this all-important convention. 
Con presented, with his compliments, 
to his many friends and customers, a 
very attractive cigarette case in which 
was found a decoy for a lighted cigar- 
ette. Much amusement and reaction 
could be had by placing it on my lady’s 
dressing table. Unfortunately the an- 
nual diary which Con presents was not 
off of the press in time to be distrib- 
uted at the convention. They will be 
ready within a week or so and he will 
gladly send one to anyone making their 
wishes known to the Con Yeager Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Seated at one table at the annual 
banquet on Wednesday night were C. 
E. Peters of McKeesport, Pa.; M. A. 
Brown, of Great Falls, Montana; Jo- 
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THREE 
1—A. V. Crary, general manager Continental Can Company, New York, former 


CELEBRITIES AMONG 


chairman of the associate membership committee 


everybody. 


THE 


INDUSTRY ASSOCIATES. 


of the Institute, and friend of 


2—Max Salzman, vice president S. Oppenheimer & Co., casings expert but also 
authority on packinghouse operations and marktes, not to mention golf and other 


forms of recreation. 
3—Here he is, gentlemen. 


H. Ridgway, president of Craig 


Also prince of good fellows. 


The one and only, “Old Hook ’er to the Biler!” 
Ridgway 


Wm. 


& Sons Co., Coatesville, Pa., whose 


hydraulic elevators run up and down in scores of packinghouses, and whose clever 


advertisements have been a feature of THE 


for twenty years. 


seph Baum, of Kansas City; Chris 
Kunzler, sr., and jr., of Lancaster, Pa.; 
and Albert A. Pincus of Philadelphia. 
A code of trade practices would not 
be necessary if more companies oper- 
ated with principles in business such 
as these men practice. 


A quartette of genuine fellows repre- 
sented the West Carrollton Parchment 
Company—M. E. Moyer, C. ©. Christ- 
man, C. W. Moody and Ed Sterrett. 

When R. R. Pinkney of Pueblo got 
in between Ed Ward and J. V. Jamison, 
jr., it looked like he was to be insu- 
lated and shut in with a Wedgetight 
lock. What better protection would 
one want? 

John A. Wesley, the dynamic sales 
manager of the Rhinelander Paper 
Company, was in company with J. S. 
Daniels of the Daniels Manufacturing 
Company, both of Rhinelander, Wisc. 
A pair of greaseproof experts. 

Fred Higbie was back on the job 
again this year, and again the original 
“three musketeers” were together. W. 
J. Mullaley of the American Can Com- 
pany and “Salt” Williams, together 
—_ Fred Higbie, make up this famous 
rio. 

Louis and William Jourdan of the 
Jourdan Packing Company, who are 
strong advocators of ethics in business, 
were especially interested in the ses- 
sion on trade practices. The Jourdan 
cooker designed by William Jourdan is 
well known to the trade. 

“The salt of the earth” fits well to 
C. E. Warner of the Diamond Crystal 
Salt Company, whose slogan is “The 
Salt that’s all Salt.” Mr. Warner is 
doing a real job in helping packers 
with their problems and at present is 
devoting the most of his time to the 
Eastern section. A. F. Jaumann and 
C. C. Van Dyne, both of Chicago, to- 
gether with Mr. Warner, were inter- 
ested attendants at all sectional and 
general sessions. 


It was a grand and glorious feeling 
to be welcomed to the headquarters of 
the J. S. Hoffman Company by M. Katz, 
general sales manager. An invita‘ion 
in the form of an imitation key indi- 
cated the road to travel to be numbered 
among those who enjoyed samples of 
the Hoffman products. An exhibit of 
some of the canned goods they manu- 
facture was on display, together with 
the largest beef bladder ever known. 
Everyone missed J. S., but Mr. Katz 
filled in admirably. 
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Walt E. Hamm of the Enterprise 
Manufacturing Company of Philadel- 
phia took in the sectional meetings as 
well as the general sessions. 


Ed Clair, of the Republic Food Prod- 
ucts Company, Chicago, is now bringing 
son Jerry to the convention each year. 
If he is like his dad he will be a regular. 


E. K. Corrigan of Omaha and other 
points West was accompanied by Carl 
Soeder, one of the members of the Cor- 
rigan livestock order buying organiza- 
tion. 


The Anco delegation was headed by 
the well-known pioneer, W. B. Allbright, 
assisted by his sons, J. G. and N. J., in 
addition to Dr. A. O. Lundell, A. E. 
Ozouf and C. E. Genung. 


The scribe saw kings, Walter Best 
and Bill Donovan, are a pleasing pair, 
and radiate their personality as thor- 
oughly and successfully as their saws 
do their work. Long live the king. 


Albert B. Reiss of the California By- 
Products Company, Los Angeles, Calif., 
brought the good news that all packers 
in Los Angeles were operating at a 
profit. Probably he can secure the 
formula for interested parties. 


H. J. Mayer (“The Man Who Knows 
—The Man you Know’) returned from 
a trip through Europe to take in this 
most important convention. While 
abroad he made an extensive study of 
both manufacturing and retailing con- 
ditions in the meat industry, which he 
found to be quite comparable with the 
trends in this country. 


Fay Murray and several managers 
from the markets served by the Ken- 
nett-Murray Livestock Buying Organi- 
zation were in attendance, in addition 
to our old friend and service manager, 
C. B. Heinemann. The big six consisted 
of F. L. Murray, C. B. Heinemann, 
Harry Sparks, Bob Colina, E. R. Whit- 
ing and J. P. Brown, Jr. 


E. O. Freund, president of the Visk- 
ing Corporation, had on exhibit in his 
room at the Drake samples of the vari- 
ous kinds of sausage stuffed in Visking 
casings. No-Jax products are increas- 
ing in popularity very rapidly. The 
following members of the Visking Cor- 
poration attended the convention: E.0O. 
Freund, president; H. R. Medice, sales 
manager; D. G. Roberts, H. R. DeCres- 
sey and A. F. Pahlke. 
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Fred C. Cahn, the stockinette king, 
was rushed to the limit. Fred works 
fast, so it was nothing new to him. 


Bob Rosenthal, son-in-law of Fred 
C. Cahn, is a good side-kick for Fred, 
as he has the same enthusiasm and 
desire to give the industry the best 
he has. 


Bob Quinn of the Mathieson Alkali 
Works was found at frequent intervals 
recalling his old packinghouse connec- 
tions. Not “way back when,” but still 
it is history. 

The Wesley brothers—John A., gen- 
eral sales manager, and R. A., Chicago 
manager, of the Rhinelander Paper 
Company—are the “minute-men.” 
Watch them perform! 


Otto Finkbeiner of Little Rock, al- 
though just recovering from a recent 
illness, had a full measure of his well- 
known cheerfulness. John Dupps, jr., 
helped put the color back into Utto’s 
cheeks. 


Foster Beeson, president of the Me- 
chanical Manufacturing Company, since 
regaining a full measure of health is 
again giving much of his time to his 
many friends and customers in the in- 
dustry. 

Another first attendant was Arthur 
G. Andrews of the Washburn Company 
of Rockford, Ill. He was very much 
impressed with the large aitendance 
and the importance of the meeting. He 
was a guest of Fred C. Cahn. 


S. C. Bloom, the refrigerating ex- 
pert, presented his New York manager, 
F. X. Burke. Charles Kamrath, Mr. 
Bloom’s partner, is in Russia by this 
time doing some very important work 
which will extend over a year or more. 


Sandy Crooks, of Miller and Hart, 
the Euclid Hills golf king, found time 
to attend the sectional meetings and 
also the annual banquet. Sandy came 
close to winning the president’s cup 
this year. Better luck next time, Sandy. 


John J. Coyne, of the Chicago office 
of the Worcester Salt Company, was 
greeting his many friends and acquain- 
tances, and was much interested in the 
sessions, all of which had an indication 
toward better merchandising, which re- 
flects back to better processing. 


Ira Lowenstein, president of the Su- 
perior Packing Company, Chicago and 
St. Paul, remembered his customers and 
friends with a very unique and handy 
lighter. It is about as big around as a 
pencil and about 2% inches long, fitting 
nicely into the vest pocket without 
bulging. 


Oscar C. Schmidt, of the Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Company, was the 
only member of the Schmidt family 
attending the convention this year. 
“Boss” Schmidt, his father, well-known 
to all in the industry, is letting the 
younger generation carry on the work 
at these meetings, at which he was a 
regular attendant for so many years. 


Henry Cohn, the busy president of 
the Automatic Linker, Inc., was more 
than gratified with the interest shown 
in his machine, which is now being 
installed in several plants in the Mid- 
dle West. Mr. Cohn steps at a rapid 
pace, and keeps well on top of progress 
in the manufacture and linking of sau- 
sage. 
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Jerome Kennedy, the expert on high- 
pressure washing, took enough time 
out to attend several of the meetings. 


Daddy Dupps and son John have an 
army of friends and they keep them 
fully occupied. Nothing suits them 
better. 


Fred Minifie, vice-president of Oscar 
Mayer, is “approved” by all who have 
the privilege of knowing him and deal- 
ing with him. 

Max Guggenheim and Barney Cohn, 
of Guggenheim Brothers, are familiar 
figures at a convention. Ask Sol Hess 
to give you his opinion of them. 


Walter J. Richter, of John E. Smith’s 
Sons Company, Buffalo, brought with 
him his much-heralded smile and also 
some very important information about 
Buffalo’s sausage machinery. 


Ernest Drahe:m, of the Daniels Manu- 
facturing Company, Rhinelander, Wis., 
chaperoned the boss, J. S. Daniels, and 
evidently did a very good job. Not that 
J. S. needs chaperoning, however. 


J. C. Lundmark, sales engineer of 
the V. D. Anderson Company, the well- 
known expeller company, was single- 
handed this year, as both the senior and 
junior Andersons were unable to attend. 


Julius Manaster, son of Harry Man- 
aster, is now a full-fledged convention 
attendant. Both Harry and Henry 
Manaster can be proud of the way in 
— this younger Manaster is taking 
ho 


Fred White, for many years with the 
Brecht Corporation, was in attendance 
representing Seaslic, Incorporated, 
where he has been for the last few 
years. Fred has a full measure of 
delightful personality. 

Has anybody here seen Kelly? Be- 
tween being a big butter and egg man 
at the Sherman, and taking in the im- 
portant sessions at the Drake, Mr. 
Kelly of the Ohio Salt Company was 
kept exceedingly busy. 

W. H. (Bill) Gausselin of the Mutual 
Sausage Company was m:nus his side- 
kick, Henry Hetzel. Not so serious, 
though, as Henry was not sick. But it 
threw the burden of their usual very 
effective team-work on Bill’s shoulders. 


Ira A. Newman, vice-president, 
United States Cold Storage and Ice 
Company, held forth at the Drake while 
G. D. Allman, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, took care 
of the b:g butter and egg men at the 
Sherman. 

Charlie Dieckmann, the specialist in 
knives and plates for sausag2 machines, 
and who is a former sausagemaker as 
well as packinghouse operator, finds 
conventions a splendid place to renew 
the acquaintance of his many friends 
and customers. 


Attending their first convention was 
Mr. Miller, Mr. Martin, Mr. Koch and 
Mr. Hughes, all of the Shellmar Prod- 
ucts Company. They are helping the 
packers to merchandise their products 
successfully by producing very high- 
class printed cellophane. 


Walter Frank, the well-known sau- 
Sage manufacturer from Milwaukee, 
was attending in a dual capacity this 
time. In addition to making good sau- 
sage he is now making a very good 
product known as Simplicity Forms for 
manufacturing sausage and meat loaves. 


YOU CAN TELL BY THB SMILE. 

That they are all happy to be at this 
great meeting. 

1—E. S. Byk, the Brecht Corporation, 
New York, and Chris Schmidt of Detroit, 
who:has developed the use of dry ‘ce in 
motér truck deliveries to a high degree 
of success. 

2—George Franklin, president Dunlevy- 


Franklin Company. Pittsburgh, and Ern- 
est E. Nott. of Calgary, general sales 
manager the Burns Company, the big 


packers of the Canadian Northwest. 


38—D. V. Colbert, sales manager .Miller 
& Hart, Chicago, and Frank N. Davis, 
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Don J. Steindl, of Steindl Bros., 
Paris, Ill., was greeting old friends 
during the week. 

A broad, welcoming smile was radi- 
ated from none other than Frank Lauer 
of the Oppenheimer Casing Company. 


Howard Wilson and Gus Downing, 
the Wil-do Twins, are undying workers 
for production efficiency. Both were 
deeply interested in the general ses- 
sions, as well as the sectional meetings. 


R. C. Pollock, managing director oi 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, lent the scenery and geniality 
of his presence, as well as the dignity 


of his official position, to the conv n- 
tion. 
Those impressive looking fellows 


were none other than George C. Mayer, 
A. T. Pratt, Joe Gubbins, Walter Cox, 
and A. E. Grossmith, all of the Pater- 
son Parchment Paper Company—and 
some live wires. 


George Morgan of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, the packinghouse broker and 
cloth bag manufacturer, is kept very 
busy both buying and selling for the 
packer and selling to the packer. The 
Southern congeniality and hospitality 
of Mr. Morgan is very evident. 


C. C. Sherman, youthful President of 
the H. P. Smith Paper Company, had 
in his room at the Drake Hotel several 
boxes of fresh pork loins wrapped in 
oiled white and oiled manila. Packers 
here, there and everywhere have taken 
to these papers like a duck to water. 


Could astrology be of assistance in 
forecasting the hog market? C. L. 
Harlan, livestock statistician of the 
u. SS. Department of Agriculture was 
an interested observer of s:gas of the 
zodiac, and is thinking of utilizing this 
aid in more accurately estimating hog 
crop prospects. 

Mortimer Schussler, with Mrs. Schus- 
sler and their son, Frank, had a busy 
time during the week attending con- 
vention sessions and carrying on busi- 
ness and shopping on the side. Mor- 
timer bought quite a little product while 
here for his organization, the Schus- 
sler Packing Co. at Indianapolis. 

A. V. Crary, general sales manager 
of the Continental Can Company, now 
located in New York City, kept his con- 
vention attendance perfect by arriving 
in time to take in most of the meetings. 
Mr. Crary, it will be remembered. has 
done some very good work in building 
up associate membership for the Insti- 
tute. 


John Tippett, of the International 
Products Co., hurried away from the 
convention to sail for South America 
for a several months trip to look after 
packing plants, ranches and quebracho 
interests. Mr. Tippett commutes be- 
tween the United States and the Ar- 
gentine in the conduct of the business 
of the International organization. 


(Continued on page 231.) 








advertising manager 
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4—M. C. Teufel, ——— Theurer- 
Norton Provision Cc Cleveland, and 
Milton Schaffner, Sc shaffner Bros. Co., 
Erie, Pa. 

5—M. Katz, general manager the J. S. 


greets John McMillan, 
Paul, while 
if not 


Hoffman Company, 
of the J. T. McMillan Co., St. 
Jake seems to be present in spirit, 
in the flesh. See his shadow? 
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How Trade Practice Codes Are 
Working in 56 Industries 


“Trade Practice Conferences” is the 
title of a publication recently issued by 
the Federal Trade Commission, giving 
in full the trade practice codes agreed 
upon by the commission as the result 
of 56 trade practice conferences in va- 
rious industries. 

Since the institution of the trade con- 
ference procedure in 1919, 68 trade 
practice conferences have been held, but 
12 of these were awaiting final action 
by the commission at the time the pub- 
lication went to press. 

Nine additional conferences had been 
authorized by the commission but had 
not been held at the time of publica- 
tion of the bulletin. 

The trade practice conference division 
of the Federal Trade Commission was 
established in 1926, and its work has 
increased steadily since that time. For 
the seven years preceding the organiza- 
tion of the division, the yearly average 
number of conferences was between two 
and three. During the three years of 
the existence of the division this yearly 
average was increased to 16, while 7 
conferences were held during the month 
of May and eight in June, 1929. 

Most Valuable Trade Rules. 

In a recent oral statement, M. Mark- 
ham Flannery, director of trade prac- 
tice conferences for the commission, 
said that the trade practice rules call- 
ing for cessation of the use of busi- 
ness methods not clearly illegal are 
often the most valuable that are adopted 
at the trade practice conference. 


Commenting on the Group I rules, 
Mr. Flannery said that certain unlaw- 
ful practices arise in an industry and 
the commission could proceed against 
firms using illegal methods and enjoin 
any further application of those meth- 
ods. 

To proceed against only a few in any 
one industry while others were left free, 
however, would be to cripple seriously 
those who were forced to abandon the 
practices that competitors still em- 
ployed through inability of the commis- 
sion to check the use by all the mem- 
bers of the industry. 

By means of the trade practice con- 
ference the entire industry at one stroke 
drops the unfair method of competition 
and no few among them can take ad- 
vantage of the fairness of others, he 
explained. 

An Answer to Doubters. 

As to the rules which are classified 
by the commission under Group II, 
which are accepted as “expressions of 
the trade,” Mr. Flannery said that 
many business men question the use 
of these rules, since they are not neces- 
sarily violations of law and enforceable. 

A plain recital of actual experience, 
said Mr. Flannery, answers the ques- 
tion more emphatically than any argu- 
ment. 

In the early days of an industry an 
enterprising concern, seeking to in- 
crease the volume of its business, made 
the common mistake of attempting to 
do so by the adoption of a bad business 











ARCHITECT’S DRAWING OF PLANT OF 


WHITE PACKING CO. 


When con pleted the new plant of the White Packing Co., Montgomery, Ala., will 
have a capaci y of 62,400 hogs, 20,800 cattle and 10,000 calves and lambs annually. 
In addition to processing livestock and manufafacturing meats and inedible products, 


a department will be equipped for processing poultry. 
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practice, by furnishing free 
services not required by the necessity 
of the situation, not justified by eco- 
nomic conditions, and not supported by 
the use of good business methods. 

As is well recognized, any advantage 
acquired through such practices is 
short-lived, he said. Thus, in this case, 
as soon as a competitor discovered the 
loss of volume in his business, he as- 
certained the cause and in a short time 
it became impossible for any concern 
in this field to continue in business un- 
less it furnished this free service. 

Naturally, all competitors were com- 
pelled to furnish it and instead of be- 
ing an advantage to the concern with 
which it originated the practice rapidly 


became a tremendous burden on this 
and all concerns in the industry. 
Rule That Saved Millions. 

Prior to the holding of a trade prac- 
tice conference for this industry, many 
unsuccessful efforts had been made 
through association meetings and other- 
wise to discontinue this free service. 
When a trade practice conference rule 
was proposed to prevent it, the industry 
was told that the furnishing of such a 
free service was not an unfair method 
of competition, and that there was 
nothing illegal or immoral in the ac- 
tivity. 

Nevertheless, industries wanted to 
and did adopt this rule. The answer 
to the question, therefore, is that there 
was a rule which the commission could 
not enforce, which it has never been 
called upon to enforce, and yet a rule 
which has been observed and adhered 
to for 10 years. In addition, concluded 
Mr. Flannery, it was a rule which he 
had been reliably informed had saved 
the industry millions of dollars. 

a od 

WHITE PACKING CO. GROWS. 

The White Packing Co., Montgomery, 
Ala., is enlarging its plant and increas- 
ing its capital so that it will become 
a half-million business. 

The plant is to be modern and up-to- 
date in all details of construction and 
equipment, and will be adequate to ac- 
comodate a growing industry and to 
provide an important market to live- 
stock growers in Middle and Southern 
Alabama. 

The company, on the completion of 
its plant, will engage in a general pack- 
ing business. It expects to have a turn- 
over of $2,000,000 or more annually. 

The plant will have a capacity of 
62,400 hogs, 20,800 cattle and 10,000 
calves and lambs annually, and in addi- 
tion will be equipped to handle poultry 
and edible and inedible by-products. It 
has been designed by H. Peter Hen- 
schien, packinghouse architect, Chicago. 

The White Packing Co. took over the 
old Montgomery Abattoir in 1926, and 
in 1927 added sausage making to its ac- 
tivities, producing “Famous” brand 
merchandise. The old plant, now to be 
enlarged, is located near the Union 
Stock Yards. 

The officers of the company will be: 
W. H. White, president; William H. 
White, Jr., vice president; Arthur W. 
Ansley, Jr., secretary, and Forress B. 
Fisher, treasurer. 
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New Era Meat Merchandising 
With 


sumer 


wrapped and packaged con- 


fresh 
changed meat merchandising methods. 


meat cuts will come 
This will be especially true with the 
development of hard-chilled or frosted 
meat cuts. 

There 
win consumer good will and acceptance 
of branded and 


through better and more intensive sales 


will be more effort made to 


labeled merchandise 
and merchandising methods, and more 
attractive ways of presenting the pack- 
age to the housewife. 

New cuts and new products will be 
originated, and old names for particu- 
lar cuts and products will give way to 
new ones that are more attractive, and 
perhaps more descriptive. 

Nor will this revolution in the meat 
industry be confined to merchandising. 
The new cuts, the new form of wraps 
and packages and a gradually chang- 
ing consumer demand will necessitate 
new and more economical processing 
methods in many departments of the 
plant. 
produce volume cheaply. 


The packer must learn how to 
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Not so long ago fresh meat whole- 
sale units were halves and quarters. Be- 
fore long, if present indications may be 
taken as a guide, they will be consumer 
cuts. The work of preparing meat for 
the kitchen will be done where it logi- 
cally should be done—in the packing- 
house. 

This smaller sales unit will offer op- 
portunities for the wide-awake, alert 
For the 
one who can not rise to the situation 


packer to grow and expand. 


the changed condition will be one of 
danger. 

As the the 
creases the cost of preparing a pound 


size of sales unit de- 
of meat will increase if the experience 
of other branches of the food industry 
And as the 
cost of preparation increases the mar- 


may be taken as a guide. 


gin of profit is very liable to decrease 
unless the packer is careful to watch 
his step. 

And competition will regulate selling 
prices. These, more than ever before 
will be based on the cost to produce 
in the most efficient plant in a sales 
territory. The packer who can cut his 
carcasses to the best advantage, process 
his waste with the greatest economy, 
and prepare his merchandise for the 
retail store with the least expense will 


enjoy a decided merchandising  ad- 
vantage. 
We are hearing much these days 


about the need for being prepared to 
merchandise efficiently the hard-chilled 
packaged consumer cuts, but very lit- 
tle about the necessity for getting the 
plant in shape to produce this merchan- 
dise efficiently. Is this point being 
overlooked in many instances by many 
packers. 

Production and sales are so closely 
linked today that one should be given 
consideration only in its relation to and 
its effect on the other. The packer who 
jumps into the merchandising of hard- 
chilled meats, and rapidly builds up 
volume on them without working out 
in detail the most simple and economi- 
cal methods of production, may be dis- 
appointed in the returns they will bring 


him if he has much competition with 
which to contend. 

One packer said recently: “The meat 
packing industry has not kept pace in 
production efficiency with some other 
branches of the food industry, because 
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it has not had to. 
wrapped and packaged consumer cuts 


The advent of 
will change this. From now on pro- 
duction efficiency must be more than 
ever the keynote.” 

x —-Go—- —_ 


Hog Prices and Prospects 
Hog market prospects as seen by a 
representative of the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural that 
fewer hogs are expected to reach mar- 
ket from now until the end of January 


“conomics indicate 


than came in the same period last win- 
ter. This assumption is based on the 
smaller pig crop reported for the spring 
of 1929. 

Average weights, also, are expected 
to be lighter. Prices probably will 
recede slowly from present levels until 
the winter low point is reached in late 
November or early December. From 
a supply standpoint the general aver- 
age of hog prices through November 
and December is likely to be above the 
level that 


last year. 


prevailed in those months 


There is another price factor, how- 
ever, which needs to be considered at 
this time. 

Because of the unexpected heavy run 
of hogs this past summer the returns 
to packers on storage supplies of hog 
products accumulated last winter have 
been very considerably below expecta- 
tions. In other years where this situ- 
ation prevailed the competition for hogs 
in the following winter tended to be re- 
stricted, and hog supplies were below 
the level usually indicated by the vol- 
ume of supplies. 

In view of a much shorter corn crop 
this year than last, it is pointed out 
that a drop in hog prices to the level 
of last year may be expected to result 
in a larger than average proportion of 
hogs being marketed early. 

A fairly profitable outlet for the corn 
crop will be offered to farmers, pro- 
vided hog prices do not drop materially 
below present levels. In this case a 
fairly normal distribution of this year’s 
spring pig crop over the winter may 
be expected with no more than the 
usual seasonal advance or below. If, 
however, hog prices drop to the level 
of early last winter or below, and 
heavy early marketing results, a rather 
sharp advance in prices in the late 
winter and spring is probable. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Canning Hams 


A packer in the South contemplates 
the production of canned hams and 
wants to know what equipment is re- 
quired, the process used and what 
shrink may be expected in cooking. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please give me some information on canned, 
boneless, boiled hams. What process is used? 
What equipment is required? What is the shrink- 
age from cooking? 

There is no standard or generally- 
accepted process for canning hams. The 
process originated in European coun- 
tries and has been highly perfected 
there. But conditions in the United 
States make development of special 
methods necessary. 

Essentially, the steps in the process 
are as follows: Selecting the hams, 
boning, curing, smoking and canning. 

Curing.—The curing is a very im- 
portant matter. If good keeping qual- 
ities are desired, the hams should be 
well cured. As the flavor is developed 
in the cure and the smoke, it pays to 
use care in these details if it is desired 
to produce a first-class product. 

One packer who is producing a very 
good canned ham selects 12 to 14-lb. 
hams. These are boned, skinned and 
fatted before going into cure, and tied 
temporarily. 

Hams Smoked Overnight. 


Canning.—When out of cure the hams 
are smoked overnight—12 to 15 hours 
—in a warm smoke. When taken out 
of the smokehouse the hams are canned 
as soon as possible. 

In canning, the hams are pressed 
down firmly in hot, sterilized cans. 
They are then soldered and put in a 
vacuum machine to remove the surplus 
air. The meats are then ready to be 
cooked. 

Cooking.—Cooking is started with 
the water at a temperature of 200 to 
212 degs. F. This temperature is main- 
tained for 30 to 45 minutes. The tem- 
perature is then reduced gradually to 
165 to 170 degs., and the hams are 
cooked 4 to 4% hours at this temper- 
ature. 

When the cooking is completed, and 
while the cans are still hot, they are 
punctured to permit the escape of any 
air present and to remove the surplus 
juice. The hole is soldered immediately. 

Good Cooking Practice. 

Good practice seems to demand that 
there remain in the can about 2 oz. of 
juice per pound of ham. If there is 
much less than this the ham may be 


too dry. The cooking, as a rule, will 
result in about 3 oz. of juice to the 
pound of ham. 

Another packer proceeds in a similar 
manner up to the point of canning. The 
smoked hot hams are pressed into hot, 
sterilized cans, the cans soldered and 
vacuumed and the hams cooked in the 
cans for four hours at 175 to 180 degs. 
F. The cans are then punctured, the 
excess juice is drained off and the hole 
sealed immediately. 

At least one packer is partially cook- 
ing the hams before placing them in 
the cans. While some feel that the 
flavor of the finished product might be 
improved by this partial cooking, they 
object to it on the score that the fin- 
ished canned ham is drier than is pre- 
ferred by many housewives. 

Process Not Perfect. 

So far as cooking is concerned, there 
need be no shrink, as the ham is sealed 
in the can before the cooking process 
is started. If the can is punctured and 
the excess juice drained off, the cook- 
ing shrink will be represented in the 
weight of juice extracted. 

Equipment.—In add:tion to the ordi- 
nary curing and smoking equipment, 
this packer would need a vacuum ma- 
chine, which can be purchased from 
packinghouse machinery dealers; a vat 
for sterilizing cans; a cooking vat, pre- 
ferably one equipped with an automatic 
temperature regulator; soldering equip- 
ment, tables, benches, etc. 

Care and cleanliness should be ob- 
served throughout. The workers’ hands 
and all machinery and equipment with 








| A Meat Loaf Delicacy | 
Have you ever tried furnishing 


the trade with a fancy macaroni | 
and cheese loaf? 


It’s a specialty meat that is 
popular any time of the year, but 
especially so in the summer 
months. 


Try THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER’S macaroni and cheese loaf 
formula and see if your trade 
does not like it, 


Send a 2c stamp with request for re- 
print of the formula and directions which 
appeared in a recent issue, using the 
coupon below: 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
Please send me reprint of Maca- 

roni and Cheese Loaf formula. I 

am ae subscriber to THE NA- 

TIONAL PROVISIONER. 





Di. .cLueCehbenkekneeeetia deen 
City 


Enclosed find 2c stamp. 




















which the hams will come in contact 
should be spotless and as near sterile 
as it is possible to make them. 

Many packers and men connected 
with the meat industry feel that further 
experimental and research work might 
be profitable to develop a ham canning 
method that will give better results 
than most of those now in use. De- 
spite the care used, spoilage of hams 
in cans is not uncommon, particularly 
when the merchandise is not handled 
properly. 

Gauge Canaing by Outlets. 

The producer should not put up more 
canned hams than his outlets will take 
within a reasonable time, and the hams 
should be kept under refrigeration, 
both in the plant and in the retail store. 

Also, before going into the canned 
ham business, a packer should investi- 
gate the possible sales in his territory, 
competition, etc., and balance up care- 
fully the prices at which canned hams 
are selling in his territory against what 
he could obtain for his hams if sold 
fresh, smoked or boiled. 

The business in this merchandise to- 
day is largely on a price basis, and the 
profit margin in many cases is close 
to the vanishing point. 

If this packer contemplates the pro- 
duction of canned spiced ham, it proba- 
bly would be better for him to delay 
this acivity until experiments now un- 
der way are completed. Then, it is be- 
lieved, a formula will be available by 
which a product with good keeping 
qualities can be produced. 

—-—ge— — 


. e 
Discolored Casings 
How can stained beef bladders be 
bleached. A purchaser of stained blad- 
ders asks if there is not a chemical 
that can be used. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We would like to know if you could put us in 
touch with a preparation that is used for cleaning 
beef bladders. We have imported quite a num- 
ber of beef bladders but find they have been 
allowed to drop on the floor, causing them to 
become discolored. Is there some chemical which 
could be used to remove the stains and still 
would not be injurious to the bladders? 

It is impossible to do anything with 
beef bladders once they have become 
discolored, unless chemicals are used. 
If chemicals are used the bladder will 
deteriorate within a few days, unless 
used immediately. Therefore, chemicals 
are not recommended. 

Beef bladders must be handled im- 
mediately upon being removed from 
the animal, otherwise they will turn 
black and it is almost impossible to 
improve their appearance. 
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Holding Cured Meats 


A Western packer asks for informa- 
tion on holding meats, also on building 
a freezer or holding room. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We would like to know what is the latest 
method of holding cured hams and bellies for a 
period of from four to eight months. We are 
small packers and would like to hold part of 
our pickled accumulations for the period of time 
stated above. 

At the present time we are contemplating build- 
ing a freezer or a holding room, and would like 
to know from you the desired temperature of 
holding the same. Also please advise us if it is 
more practical to hold fresh legs or to hold legs 
after being cured. 

There is no latest method in the 
holding of cured product for long 
periods. The bulk of packers have 
adopted the practice of freezing the 
green product right from the cutting 
floor and curing as needed. For hold- 
ing product 4 to 8 months, freezing 
green would be most desirable. 

If the inquirer has on hand cured 
product that must be held, it should 
be transferred to a mild pickle and 
stored in low temperatures. This will 
retard the cure, although even under 
such conditions some curing takes 
place. A holding temperature of 28 
degs. for back packed product is de- 
sirable. 

If possible, it is a good plan to have 
a small sharp freezer, piped with ap- 
proximately 2 to 3 lineal feet of 2-in. 
expansion pipe per cubic foot of space 
inside. The storage freezer should be 
piped with 5 lineal feet of 2-in. coils to 
one cubic foot of space. 

The sharp freezer temperature 
should be 10 to 15 degs. below zero, 
and the storage freezer 10 degs. above. 

The best results are obtained by 
rapid freezing, wrapping the cuts in a 
double waxed sulphite paper to prevent 
excessive shrink and freezer burn. 

When the cuts are needed for cure, 
take out and place in pickle immedi- 
ately. The temperature of this pickle 
should be 60 to 70 degs. F., as the low 
temperature of the cuts will reduce this 
temperature rapidly. The product 
should be overhauled in 5, 15 and 30 
days after going into pickle. Hams 
may be pumped at the second over- 
hauling, after they have thawed, to 
force the cure. 

Frozen hams will cure in about one- 
fourth less time than fresh hams. 

It is desirable to have an extra am- 
monia compressor for the freezer to 
run at low back pressure. 

ee 

WHAT MAKES TANKS FOAM? 

Write us your experience with in- 
edible tanks foaming. Have you noticed 
the kind of material in the tank wher 
this happens? Send your comments to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bidg., Chicago, III. 
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Operating Pointers | 


Por the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 

















OBSOLETE PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 

There is much obsolete equipment 
doing duty today—equipment that 
should be scrapped. 

Most of our automobiles are junked 
as soon as they are out-of-date. They 
may not even be obsolete when they 
are discarded. We just don’t like the 
“looks” of them and buy a new one. 

Why do we persist in operating ob- 
solete equipment in our industries, and 
at the same time persist in demanding 
strictly up-to-date pleasure equipment? 
To scrap obsolete industrial machinery 
pays, while the purchasing of new ma- 
chinery every year to play with does 
not pay. 

All of which raises the question: 
“When does a thing become obsolete?” 
So far as I know there is no rule or 
formula that positively answers this 
very important question. It is not easy 
to write a rule or formula that is ap- 
plicable to everything. 

It may be the packer as an auto- 
mobile owner declares that his car be- 
comes obsolete in one year and, there- 
fore, he annually trades it in for a new 
one. But the old car still continues to 
run for a number of years in the hands 
of subsequent owners. Whether or not 
his automobile is really obsolete is 
therefore largely his whim. 

I know of steam power plants in 
which ten-year-old engines or turbines 
have been junked and replaced by more 
efficient and more economical appara- 
tus. The selfsame equipment in other 
less progressive power plants would 
have been kept another ten years or 
more. 
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Buying and Testing 
Sausage Casings 


Do you know how to buy 
casings? 

How many pounds of sau- 
sage meat do you lose a week 
through defective casings? 


And when they arrive, do 
you know how to test them? 
Full directions and practical 


hints on buying and testing 
sheep, hog and beef casings may 
be obtained by filling out and 
sending in the following coupon: 
The National Provisioner, 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me reprint on ‘‘Buying and 
Testing Sausage Casings.” am a sub- 
scriber to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 


Enclosed find 2-cent stamp. 
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You and I have our own ideas about 
obsolete clothes and when they should 
be replaced. The average man “wears 
out” one straw hat and one felt hat 


each year. Women “wear out” hats 
more rapidly than men. Some people 
use lead pencils until they are stubs. 
Others discard them as soon as they 
are inconveniently short. And so on. 

But let us get down to brass tacks. 
What we are looking for is a good rule 
or formula. My own answer to the 
question is this: A thing is obsolete 
as soon as it is found that it will pay 
to replace it. 

Sometimes it pays to throw out ma- 
chines that are new. I was once em- 
ployed by a concern that manufactured 
a decidedly inefficient machine. I didn’t 
know it was inefficient and uneconom- 
ical at the time or I would not have 
worked for them. They were in busi- 
ness for three years and then were 
— to quit because nobody would 

Many of their machines were re- 
placed inside of a year because they 
actually were obsolete before they were 
installed. They were new, yes, but ob- 
— ng sagen because it paid the 
purchasers install s i 
Immediately. omething better 

Simply because we can get 
with an old machine, part, - Pavia 5 
no proof that it is not already obso- 
lete. My contention is that entirely 
too much machinery is in daily use 
that should be in the scrap heap. It 
should be replaced because it will pay 
to replace it. 

——_-—_—_ 
WHAT MAKES FIRM PORK. 

The rate of gain of hogs has been 
found to be an important factor in the 
production of firm pork, unless the 
ration fed is distinctly softening. This 
is one of the recent conclusions reached 
in the soft pork experiments which 
have been carried on for the past 10 
years by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in cooperation with a number 
of state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. Thousands of animals have been 
used in the studies. 

Variations in firmness of pork are 
due mainly to feeds, the department 
says, some producing a pork that is 
soft, or even oily, and others a product 
that is satisfactorily firm. Other 
factors entering into firmness are 
initial weight of the animal, rapidity of 
gain, degree of finish, etc. 

Cottonseed oil when fed in specified 
quantities has been found to have a 
hardening effect on pork. The most 
satisfactory amount is 4 per cent of the 
mixture, the basal ration consisting of 
corn or hominy with supplements. 
However, when the amount of cotton- 
seed oil is increased to 8 and 12 per 
cent, respectively, a progressive de- 
crease in firmness results. Corn oil, 
peanut oil and soy-bean oil, whether 
contained in the feed or added, have a 
softening effect on the body fat which 
increases with the increase in the oil 
content of the ration. 

The Institute of American Meat 
Packers has cooperated actively in this 
work for a period of years, as soft pork 
has furnished many merchandising 
problems for the packing industry. 
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A Page for the Packer 


Making Collections 


Is Not a Difficult Task When Sell- 
ing Ability Is Applied to It 


Collecting is as much a part of 
the salesman’s job as selling. And 
it is an important part, for no 
sales transaction is completed un- 
til the goods bought have been 
paid for. 

Some salesmen make difficult 
work of collecting. This is the 
result, one salesman thinks, of 
the wrong attitude of mind 
toward this part of their duties. 

If the salesman would appre- 
ciate the importance of prompt 
collections and use their sales 
ability to make collections as well 
as to sell, they would not find the 
job distasteful and would get 
much satisfaction out of doing it 
efficiently. 


He says further: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 
I often hear meat salesmen com- 

plain because they are required to col- 

lect the money for the meat they sell. 

They say that collecting interferes 
with their work, that they could make 
a better showing if they could devote 
all of their time to selling, and quite 
often they seem to think it is beneath 
their dignity to ask a merchant to pay 
what he owes. 

This attitude is wrong, it seems to 
me. I suppose most of us would rather 
sell meat than to collect for it, and that 
if we try hard enough we can think of 
many reasons why a salesman should 
not be a collector. But why make a 
necessary task more difficult by fuss- 
ing about it? 

In the meat packing industry the 
meat salesman has always been the 
collector. Collecting is as much a part 
of the job as selling. Then why not 
make the best of it and determine to 
do it as efficiently as the selling is 
done? 

Good Salesman a Good Collector. 

Fussing will not change conditions. 
I imagine that the packinghouse execu- 
tives have given no little consideration 
to the salesman’s duties, and that they 
are using him economically. 

If there were possibilities that better 
results could be secured by having one 
force to sell and another to collect, 
there are no doubts in my mind but 
that such a procedure would be fol- 
lowed. The salesman can serve his firm 
best by doing to the best of his ability 
that work which is assigned to him. 
And after all, does collecting differ 





greatly from selling? I cannot see that 
it does. The same qualities that enable 
a man to move a large tonnage of meat 
would, if used, enable him to collect 
with no more trouble and work than it 
takes him to sell. And there should 
also be as much satisfaction in collect- 
ing promptly. 

It costs money to carry accounts and 
much more to lose them. The good 
salesman is valuable to his firm, of 
course, but no matter how much he 
sells, his firm does not benefit until 
what he sells is paid for. The good 
collector enables his firm to do business 
more cheaply and efficiently. 

The salesman can make his task of 
collecting easier and more pleasant by 
getting in the right frame of mind 
concerning this phase of his work. And 
getting in the right frame of mind 
regarding collections is largely a mat- 
ter of trying. 

Yours very truly, 
Muat PLANT SALESMAN. 














SALES WITHOUT RESISTANCE. 
By T. R. Bradley. 
A great many packer salesmen com- 


plain habitually about competitive 
prices. Whenever prices seem a little 
high, the sales manager gets a_bar- 
rage of letters which picture a most 
doleful situation in the territoriés. 
These complaints and discouraging re- 
ports are not confined to the territories 
of new salesmen alone; on the contrary, 
most of them are received from the 
“old timers.” 

I presume this is nothing more than 
natural, as every good salesman is in- 
terested in maintaining a satisfactory 
volume of business. When he sees a 
competitor encroaching, he naturally 
runs true to form and wants to “air” 
his grievances. 

But I really wonder if these “old 
timers” would be any happier if price 
competition could be eliminated. What 
a peculiar situation it would be to go 
out and sell merchandise and meet no 
price resistance; to have old “hard 
boiled” Jones say for the first time in 
his life, “Your prices are all in line, my 
boy, write up my order.” Everywhere 
to meet the same situation; just writ- 
ing orders all day long until you get 
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writer’s cramp. No talking necessary; 
no argument; no explanation as to the 
necessity for advanced prices, ete, 
What a drab, uninteresting occupation 
it would be for a real salesman. 

When this situation comes about I 
think that most of us “old timers” will 
step out of the picture. No need fora 
salesman any longer—bring on the 
order-takers! For selling without re- 
sistance is not selling at all—it is 
nothing more than writing orders. 

Seventy-five per cent of the dealers 
today bring up price objections through 
force of habit. It is the club they use 
to beat down the “‘weak-kneed sisters,” 
thus enabling them to realize a bigger 
margin in their retail sales transac- 
tions. It is not with any idea of reduc- 
ing the price to the consumer. 

Ninety per cent of it is bluff. If a 
dealer likes your merchandise; if he 
can sell it to advantage; if the quality 
of your goods is equal to or above the 
usual standard and, moreover, if he 
likes you, he will give you the order if 
you stand your ground. 

He will fight for a price, of course; 
but any good salesman enjoys fighting. 
Life to him would be dull without it. 
An order secured after a spirited battle 
of wits, which requires of the salesman 
all the sales strategy at his command, 
is much more to be desired than an 
order that comes without effort. 

Just keep this thought in mind and 
pass it along to your prospects when 
they bring up the price argument: 
Over 75 per cent of the purchases at 
retail meat markets are made by 
women. A recent survey made dis- 
closes the astounding fact that over 50 
per cent of these women show prefer- 
ence in their meat purchases for quality 
alone; approximately 30 per cent show 
preference for sanitation, cleanliness of 
the market and careful handling and 
display of the meats. Only 8 per cent 
show preference for price alone. Ask 
your dealers if they are catering to the 
8 per cent crowd or to the 80 per cent 
group. Which is more logical to 
assume? Show them their error in 
over-emphasizing the price argument. 

I repeat, and statistics will bear me 
out, that 90 per cent of this price 
argument is “bunk.” It is bluff. Sell 
QUALITY and SERVICE. SELL 
YOURSELF. Fight your way through 
and you will not only hold your own in 
volume of sales, but you will have the 
added compensation of knowing that 
you are really selling merchandise in- 
stead of merely writing orders. 

~~ -4%— —— 
DISPLAY MATTER TO BE USED. 

See that the display matter sent by 
your firm to retailers is used. Posters, 
show cards, cutouts, etc., are expensive. 
If the retailer does not use them money 
is wasted and you lose the sales that 
the advertising might create. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Heg Movement Large—Trade Quiet— 
Stocks Disappointing — Distribution 
Fair—Hog Movement Uncertain. 
The conditions in the provision mar- 

ket have not changed materially. From 
the low point there has been a moderate 
recovery in lard and a fairly steady 
tone in meats, but the condition as to 
possible hog movement continues so un- 
satisfactory that there appears to be 
very little enthusiasm on the buying 
side. 

The summer and early fall move- 
ment of hogs has been so much larger 
than thought possible, in view of the 
government forecast as to the pig sup- 
ply, that it has rather undermined the 
general belief in the idea of a smaller 
hog movement. The current receipts 
are in excess of last year, and the fall 
and winter movement of hogs is only 
a little ahead. This will be heavy, al- 
though there are some who are fore- 
casting a moderate movement on the 
belief that the larger receipts seen the 
past few weeks have taken from the 
movement to be seen later. 

The uncertainty as to the hog move- 
ment situation is apparently one of the 
important factors, or the most impor- 
tant factor, in the general position. 
It seems certain that there will be a 
good movement of hogs, and with the 
stocks on hand, the question of the dis- 
tribution is very important. 


Summer Hog Movement Large. 


The summer movement of hogs at 
the principal points shows 17,053,000 
against 16,835,000 last year. The pack- 
ing at the principal points for the sum- 
mer season to date, however, has been 
only 15,859,000 against 18,305,000 last 
year. This decrease was in the move- 
ment early in the season. Up to the 
early part of June, packing showed a 
decrease of about 2,500,000 hogs and, 
as shown by the figures, the decreasing 
tendency of the movement was not con- 
tinued, 

The receipts of hogs at the 66 prin- 
cipal markets for September showed 
an increase of 462,194 compared with 
September, 1928, and an increase of 
273,848 compared with the 5-year aver- 
age. 

Packing at the 66 points showed an 
increase of 423,824 over last year and 
an increase of 265,553 over the 5-year 
average. While the movement of hogs 
showed this increase. the receints of 
cattle decreased 99,450 for the month, 
compared with last year, and decreased 
132,050 compared with the 5-year aver- 
age. The receipts of sheep decreased 
32,492 for the month, but increased 
319,630 compared with the 5-year aver- 
age. 

The month’s figures of the local 
slaughter showed an increase of 22,072. 
over last year in cattle, an increase 
in calves of 26.584, in hogs of 423,824. 
and in sheep 87,791. This increas? in 
all livestock slaughter was without 
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much question one of the principal fac- 
tors in the depression which has been 
recently seen in product. 

Hog Losses Small. 


The report just issued from Wash- 
ington regarding the question of hog 
cholera, explains in a moderate way 
some of the betterment in hog supply 
situation. This statement showed that 
cholera has been slightly less prevalent 
than last year, and that last year losses 
from the disease was the lowest since 
the Department has been keeping 
record. This means that the results 
this year have again made a low record 
with losses and shows the great suc- 
cess of the remedies which have been 
taken. The report says: 

“In four of these states, however— 
Indiana, Michigan, Nebraska and Ohio 
—hog cholera is more prevalent than 
last year. Approximately the same 
amount of cholera as last year was re- 
ported for Colorado, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Texas, Illinois, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 

“In .Alabama, California, Georgia, 
Kansas, Maryland, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, Arkansas, Iowa, Florida, Ida- 
ho, Louisiana, Missouri, South Caro- 
lina, Utah and Oregon, observers re- 
port less cholera this year than last. 
With the exception of three states, the 
decreases are slight, but Oklahoma re- 
ports a reduction of 50 per cent, Louisi- 
ana 40 per cent, and Idaho 30 per cent.” 

The cattle range report for October 
1 indicates a more moderate supply of 
cattle than last year. The reports says: 


Less Cattle on Feed. 

“The movement of stocker and feed- 
er cattle into the Corn Belt during the 
three months July to September inclu- 
sive this year, points to some reduction 
in fall and winter cattle feeding this 
year from last. The number of cattle 
and calves shipped from markets into 
the Corn Belt this year for these three 
months was 20 per cent smaller than 
for the same months last year and 13 
per cent smaller than the five-year 
average shipments for this period. The 
number this year was the second small- 
est for the period in twelve years. 

“Records of the kinds and weights 
of stocker and feeder cattle shipped 
from four leading markets show a con- 
tinuation of the growing preference for 
light-weight cattle that has been in evi- 
dence for some years. For the three 
months July to September this year 
compared to last year these records 
show a drop in the proportion of feed- 
ers weighing over 900 lbs. and of cows 
and heifers, but a sharp increase in 
the proportion of feeder calves.” 

In regard to the lamb situation, the 
report says: 

“Information available about the first 
of October indicated that there would 
be at least as many lambs and sheep 
fed for market this fall and winter as 
were fed last year. Indications are 
that the Corn Belt states—excluding 
western Nebraska—will probably feed 
a few more this season than last; that 
Colorado will feed at least as many 


as last year; that western Nebrask: 
will feed about as many; and that there 
may be some decrease in the total fed 
in the other western feeding states, 
with increases in some states and de- 
creases in others.” 

Indications are that both northern 
Colorado and the Arkansas Valley will 
feed at least as many lambs as last 
year. 

In the other western feeding states 
available information points to at least 
as many sheep and lambs being fed as 
last year in Wyoming, Utah and Cali- 
fornia, but to sharp decreases in Wash- 
ington and Oregon and some decreases 
in Nevada, Idaho and Montana. 

Although the late lamb crop in the 
western states was smaller this year 
than last it is probable that the mar- 
ketings of sheep and lambs from the 
late lambing areas will equal last year, 
due to the larger shipments of old ewes 
and ewe lambs. The premium for ewe 
lambs that has prevailed for some 
years is largely lacking this year and 
the local market for old ewes is very 
restricted. 

PORK—Demand was fairly good at 
New York, and the market ruled very 
steady. Mess was quoted at $28.50; 
family, $33.00@35.00; fat backs, $22.00 
@26.00. 

LARD—The market was irregulat 
with futures. Domestic trade was fair, 
but foreign interest reported quiet. At 
New York, prime western was quoted 
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at $10.45@10.55; middle western, $10.35 
@10.45; city 11@11%e; refined conti- 
nent, 12%c; South America, 12%c; 
Brazil kegs, 133g¢; compound, car lots, 
lle; smaller lots, 11%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lets was quoted at October price; loose 
lard, 10c under October; leaf lard 12%c 
under October. 

BEEF—The market was quiet but 
very steady at New York. Mess quoted 
at $25.00; packet, $26.00@27.00: 
family, $27.00@28.50; extra India 
mess, $42.00@44.00; No. 1 canned 


corned beef, $3.10; No. 2, 6 lbs. South, 


America, $16.75; pickled tongues $75.00 
@85.00 per barrel. 
—p ceed 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 
the week ended Oct. 19, 1929, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics: 

Point of 

origin, Commodity. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef. 
Canada—Pork cuts . 
I i daaadeccisecwndaccete i 
Canada—Beef tongues .............. 21,761 lbs. 


Amount. 
. 878,972 lbs 





Canada—Sausage .........e.eeeceeee 1,100 Ibs 
Canada—Beef cuts ........ 69,882 Ibs. 
Canada—Quarters of heef.. 960 

Germany—Ham ..........- 561 lbs. 
Germany—Sausage .........-00+eeeee 1,830 Ibs 
Germany—Bacon .........0+-eeeeeeee 227 Ibs. 
Holland—Smoked ham ..........++++ 1,393 Ibs. 
Hungary—Salami 500 Ibs 
Treland—Bacon ........ 4,721 Ibs. 
Ireland—Ham ........ 775 Vbs. 
Italy—Salami ......... 5,181 Ibs. 
Spain—Sausage 1,112 Ibs. 
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BEMIS BAGS 


Safe, Economical Shipments 
Packers’ AA maa are made even better 


producers of revenue when shipped more 
economically, and safely,in Bemis Bags and 
Covers. Write for prices on burlap, cotton, 
or waterproof paper-lined containers. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


General Sales Offices: 420 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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es 
Filter Presses 
FOR LARD & OIL REFINERIES, BEEF EXTRACT, GLUE 
AND SOAP MANUFACTURERS 
PACKING HOUSE MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Hydraulic Tankage and Curb Presses 
Send us your Specifications for Quotations 


William R. Perrin & Company 


BOOST POULTRY IN PACKAGES. 

The marketing of whole cooked 
chickens in tins, or the dressed, drawn 
hard-chilled bird in individual con- 
tainers—both prepared under govern- 
ment inspection—is believed by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to promise 
considerable expansion of poultry mar- 
keting possibilities. 

The full text of a recent release of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
on this subject is as follows: 

“A whole cooked chicken in a tin can 
is a new thing in the marketing of 
poultry products that has recently 
been brought to the attention of the 
public. The birds are inspected for 
wholesomeness before cooking by 
bureau representatives operating under 
a nation-wide inspection service for the 
quality and condition of dairy and 
poultry products. 

“If the consumer prefers to do his 
own cooking, he may buy a bird that 
has been dressed, drawn, and hard- 
chilled at the poultry plant and mar- 
keted in individual containers under 
government inspection. 

“Heretofore the great bulk of mar- 
ket poultry has been purchased by the 
consumer either as live poultry, fresh- 
killed dressed poultry, or as poultry 
from freezers. The sale of such poul- 
try has been through retail live and 
dressed poultry markets. 

“The new method of marketing whole 
dressed birds in cans, thoroughly 
cooked and ready to serve, will, doubt- 
less, enlarge the market for poultry, in 
the opinion of the marketing experts of 
the Department of Agriculture, inas- 
much as canned poultry can be sold in 
retail stores everywhere where canned 
goods are carried, 

“Also the sale of poultry which has 
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been full drawn at packing plants is 
expected to increase the demand for 
poultry, because the bird is ready to 
cook when purchased. There are no 
waste parts, such as head, feet and 
entrails, and generally a sweeter, bet- 
ter-flavored product is obtained by 
eliminating the entrail taint often 
present in birds marketed under the 
old system. The poultry is drawn in 
plants where each bird is examined for 
condition and wholesomeness, and only 
birds passed by the Government in- 
spectors can be marketed. 

“The birds after being drawn are 
individually wrapped or boxed and 
hard-chilled. The housewife may thaw 
out-the poultry by placing it in water 
of moderate temperature, or by keep- 
ing it overnight at room temperature.” 

oe» 
MORE HOGS IN GERMANY. 


Hog numbers in Germany on Sep- 
tember 2, 1929, reached approximately 
20,000,000, or practicaily the same 
number reported on December 1, 1928, 
according to the U. S. Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics. The number in 
September was an increase of approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 over the June esti- 
mate. Pigs under 8 weeks now esti- 
mated at 5,000,000 are higher than they 
were at any of the last three estimates. 
Pigs of 8 weeks to 6 months are about 
300,000 above the June estimate, but 
below that for December or for June, 
1928. 

There has been a decrease of 18,000 
in brood sows under one year and an 
increase of 65,000 in those of one year 
and over. Hog slaughter at the 36 
most important slaughter points for the 
three months June-August this year ag- 
gregated 998,000 against 1,151,000 for 
the same period last year. For the 
first 8 months of this year slaughter 
was 15 per cent under last year. 


CONTROL |y 


Powers Thermostatic Regulators \ 


are accurate and dependable. There is one for 
every process in the packing industry. Write «| 
us about any temperature problem troubling you 


of regulator that will give you the best results. 


and we will send bulletin describing the type \ 


37 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 
4 2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago. Also 35 other cities.Rc35944 - 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended Oct. 19, 1929, are re- 
ported as follows: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 








Jan. 1, 
‘Week ended 29 to 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 


19, 20, 12, 19, 
1929. 1928. 1929. 1929. 
M libs. Mlibs. MIbs. M lbs. 


| IPRS rrr 697 1,576 107,530 
TO TOISIUM 2.0 cscs sons savin 3 1,345 
United Kingdom ... 1,073 665 1,247 84,846 
Other Europe ...... Por save cece Se 
TP odes e005 600006 22 4 135 5,923 
Other countries .... 62 28 164 14,006 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

EE un pvninecsices Me 987 1,710 117,877 
To Germany ....... 236 89 311-8, 462 
United Kingdom ... 1,010 483 $29 47,714 
Other Europe ...... 1,015 319 446 42,516 
RUE nue baaws kaw sien 80 32 20 11,987 
Other countries .... 123 4 104 =7,198 

LARD. 

ERE gc icieesacsvcsee 20601 8,511 688,995 
TO SOTMARY 245.000. 8,200 4,470 1,679 162.372 
Netherlands ......... 641 875 684 33,504 
United Kingdom ... 6,218 3,345 2,429 191.082 
Other Europe ....... 2,837 1,191 1,419 73,829 
SL cicawahwe swuéael 1,525 1,324 1,570 64,085 
Other countries ..... 992 736 739 114,173 

PICKLED PORK. 

rrr ee 509 211 242 34.891 
To United Kingdom. 3 vi 9 5.765 
Other Europe ...... 8 13 onee SORD 
SEED” roses v 040 - 427 107 190 =: 88,690 
Other countries ..... 71 S4 43 17,408 


TOTAL, EXPORTS BY PORTS. 


Week ended Oct. 19, 1929. 


Hams and Pickled 

shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 

{lbs. Mibs. Mibs. M Ibs. 
Be... sub an eaten 1,157 2.464 £0,417 509 
a 781 651 1,993 66 
Pert BIMTOR ..cc00se 325 2 1,373 361 
et I hea eae» ewes Paaen 687 11 
New Orleans ...... i | 84 1,774 60 
A, See eeee L727 14,536 11 
Philadelphia ....... oes He ae 


DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 


Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Exported to: M Ibe. M Ibe. 
United Kingdom (Total)... ....... 1,078 1,010 
SEE (se Wais wich v6 oo 's aoe wena’ 417 755 
SS ts in us Ste wis <6 tle 6:8 oko atk 267 54 
EE 65 545564 504005008 ta 48 isa 
| aR REESE ae ice eee yee 185 22 
Other United Kingdom .......... 156 179 





Exported to: 
PSE eee yee er es Tere eT 
Hamburg ......... ; 

Other Germany 





———&-. - 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the 
week ended Oct. 21, 1929, amounted to 
4,787 metric tons, compared with 5,371 

metric tons the same week of 1928. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—While there has_ been 
some trading at New York in tallow 
at 8%c f.o.b., no important business 
appears to have passed in this market 
during the past week. As a result the 
undertone was barely steady. At times, 
there were reports of business at 8%c 
f.o.b., as well as rumors, unconfirmed, 
of some business at 8%c f.o.b. Offer- 
ings, however, were not pressed, but 
with consumers either looking on or 
bidding below the market, there was a 
tendency in leading quarters to look for 
the next important business to pass at 
lower figures than 8%c f.o.b. 

Some were watching cotton oil close- 
ly. Southeast and Valley crude were 
selling 7%4c and Texas at 7%c. The 
unsettled conditions in the financial 
markets undoubtedly had some effect 
upon the trade, but on the whole 
there was an impression in some di- 
rections that consuming demand would 
enlarge before the end of the year and 
that with tallow at present at reason- 
able levels, no sharp declines might 
take place. It was admitted, however, 
that prices might ease to the 8c level. 

At New York, special loose was 
quoted at 8c; extra, 8%c; edible, 8% 
@9c. At Chicago, demand was mod- 
erately actively for the better makes, 
with a fair demand for fancy tallow for 
shipment and good inquiries for prime 
packer. The tone, as a result, was 
steady. Edible quoted at 9c; fancy, 
8%c; prime packer, 85c; No. 1, 8c; 
No. 2, 7c. 

There was no auction at London this 
week. At Liverpool, Australian tallow 
was unchanged with fine quoted at 40s 
9d and good mixed at 39s 6d. 

STEARINE—The market was quiet 
and weaker owing to a slow demand at 
New York. Oleo was quoted at 10%@ 


10%c. At Chicago, demand was quiet 
and the market easy. Oleo was quoted 
at 1042c. 


OLEO OIL—Offerings were light 
and demand fairly good, making for a 
steady tone. At New York, extra was 
quoted at 11%@11%c; medium, 10% 
@105c; lower grades, 10c. At Chicago, 
demand was quiet, but the market was 
very steady. Extra was quoted at 
11%¢. 








See page 219 for later markets. 
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demand was reported and the market 
ruled rather stcady. Pure oil, New 
York, was quoted at 14%c; extra, 
123c; No. 1, 12%8c; cold test, 18%4c. 

GREASES—The market for greases 
in the East was rather slow and the 
tone was barely stcady on the lower 
grades. Reports were current of some 
business having passed in choice white 
as high as 9.05c. A barely steady tone 
in competing quarters, however, served 
to restrict consuming demand, and 
there was more or less gossip in some 
quarters of soapers taking hold of cot- 
ton oil, rather than greases, at the 
present levels. 

The latter idea was not shared in all 
directions, although it was admitted 
that greases were a slow sale. At the 
same time there was no particular 
pressure of offerings on the market. 
This was true of the better greases. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 75c, yellow and house 6% 
@i7c; A white, 75%c; B white, 7%c; 
choice white, 8% @9c. 

At Chicago, good inquiries were in 
the market for choice white grease from 
outside consuming points. Medium and 
low grade greases met with a fair trade 
and were about steady. At Chicago, 
brown was quoted at 6%@7c; yellow, 
7%@7%4c; B white, 7%c; A white, 8c; 
choice white, all hog, 8c. 

winnie eo —— 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, Oct. 24, 1929. 
Blood. 


Blood market continues quiet and 
somewhat easier, although good _ in- 
quiry is reported the past few days. 

Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground................. $4.85@5.00 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Not much feeding tankage materials 
being offered at this time, most pro- 
ducers being well covered. Market is 
rather nominal. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Ground, 11% to 12% ammonia..$ 5.00@ 5.20 & 10 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia 5.10@ 5.25 & 10 

4.40@ 4.05 & 10 
4.25@ 4.50 


Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 

a SE cae tA ces aedacne 

Steam bone meal, special feeding, 
Ee TE 6 6 6 cks nds eeu cise dss 42.50@45.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 
Good sales and shipments of fer- 
tilizer material as season opens. Buyers 





LARD OIL—Demand was fairly 
good for nearby requirements and the 
market steady and without change. 
Edible, New York was quoted at 15\%c; 
extra winter, 12%c; extra, 125%c: ex- 
tra No. 1, 12%c; No. 1, 11%c; No. 2, 
115gc. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—A fairly good 









are well covered however, and few in- 
quiries are now being made. High 
grade ground selling for $3.65 to $3.75 
& 10c, Chgo. 

Unit Ammonla. 
High grd. ground, 10@11% am..$ 3.65@ 3.75 & 10 
Low grd., and ungr., 6-0% am.. @ 3.50 & 10 
fo ae eee 3.25 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 24.00@25.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


No activity reported in bone meals of 
fertilizer grade. Prices nominal. 


Per Ton, 
MN TUNG THO nc vbvnccduccesccdiede $50.00@55.00 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50............+. 81.00@ 32.00 
Steam, unground, 8 & 50............ 29.00@31.00 


Cracklings. 


Market for cracklings is nominal 
just now, with little product offered and 
buyers holding off, both in inquiry and 
purchases. 

Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 

WRit protelm ..cccccccccecscceccces $ 1.15@ 1.20 
Soft prad. pork, ac. grease & quality 75.00@s0.00 
Soft pred. beef, ac. grease & quality 55.00@60.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
No change in market for gelatine and 
glue stocks. Fair amount of interest is 


being shown by buyers, but stocks not 
heavy. 


Per Ton, 
Hip Gnd GOlE wheelie. occ cccccccceess $38.00@42.00 
BOO COIMEED a ccccccdccvesccceces 30.00@33.00 
i reer errr 42.042 10 
Cattle jaws, skull and knuckles.... 44.00@46.00 
Sinews, pizzle® .......cceccccceees 35.0UQ@U3U.0U 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib... @5c 

Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $75.00@150.00 
BEES. SRN DOB sc dccccsecscrcccecse 56.00@130.00 
Cattle hoofs .ccccccccccsccceccccccs 45.00@ 47.00 
FTOMK DOMES 2. cccccccccccccscccccces 27.00@ 28.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 

of unassorted materials indicated above.) 
Animal Hair. 

With contract time for winter grades 
at hand, the hair market is more ac- 
tive. Sales of black winter hair re- 
ported at 7% @8c, and grey winter at 
5% 

5 %c. 


CO ee GE Taio o. cisiewcisceciiccs 2 @ &c 
Processed grey, summer, per Ib......... 34%4@ Se 
Processed grey, winter, per Ib........ 5%@ 6%ec 
Cattle switches, each* ............+.. 4%@ 5e 


*According to count. 
a 
What is the method of procedure in 
making neatsfoot oil? Ask “The 


Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” 
of the meat trade. 





THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 














40 North Market St. 





Consolidated Rendering Co. 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil 
Stearine, Beef Cracklings, Ground Scrap, Fertilizers 


Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 
Boston, Mass. 










40 Rector St. 














GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Broker 


New York City 
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MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tena., Oct. 23, 1929.—Cot- 

tonseed was steady at the opening on 
a continuation of outside buying and 
an absence of hedge pressure. October 
trading at $36.75; November at $37.00; 
December at $39.50, and March at 
$40.25. Bids were lowered from these 
levels at the close, on the break in meal 
and cotton, and the market closed easy 
with sellers in the majority, though 
there is still a considerable buying in- 
terest, which went over unfilled at the 
close, on price levels only a little under 
the market. News overnight was lack- 
ing, except for the confirmation of yes- 
terday’s report that mill bids for the 
actual had been advanced $2.00 per ton 
in Mississippi. The movement con- 
tinues heavy, but it is thought that the 
crest was passed last week, and the 
immediate trend of the market is ap- 
parently to be determined by the 
weather. 

Cottonseed meal was lower at the 
opening. November trading was down 
to $39.25, and offered prices were low- 
ered throughout the session, November 
and December apparently purchaseable 
on the close at $39.00. The market ap- 
parently developed an overbought con- 
dition yesterday, and this condition be- 
came accentuated overnight, although 
mill selling has been checked some- 
what at below a $40.00 price level. 
The weakness in grains, stocks and 
cotton were also against the market, 
the advance in mill feeds being ignored 
entirely. Trade buying continues in 
large volume. 

- ~—fo— - 
GERMAN OILSEED TRADE. 


Imports and exports of oilseeds into 
and from Germany for the first seven 
months of 1929, compared with the 
same period last year, are given by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce as fol- 
lows: 








IMPORTS. 
Jan.- 
June, 
1928. 
Tons. 
PER. (acest scgebswhesseauetoue f 72,284 
Cptammeee onc cnnsesscne 25 1,602 
’eanuts (Undecor’t’d) 41,017 
Veanuts (Decorticated) 306,139 
ee errr rrr By 1,188 
linseed and linseed meal...... 198,686 240,756 
Mimatard C008 ..cscsccccccccces sf 2,609 
Palm kernels ....cccccsccsees 9, 135,162 
POPET GEOR ccscccccoccscccece 2,182 1,989 
OS error ere 7, 9,780 
Sunflower seed ............++. 07 5,216 
EE cp bbcebbesabedne cose 9,236 426,956 
Sesame seed ........ ; 5,753 
Other seeds, ete.... 797 
a eee Sbedcesvcccosccochgeeneee L353 
EXPORTS 
Linseed and linseed meal...... 78 
ee ere 289 752 
Rape seed ........ ion ‘i 818 172 
Sept SR WE oe cscs enane 1,176 1,024 
DEL. cctbbanbkbsaawasbessee 3.161 3,905 








The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 


SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
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COTTON OIL SITUATION. 

An analysis of the cottonseed oil 
situation for August and September, 
1929, with comparisons for last sea- 
son, has been prepared by Aspegren & 
Co., Inc., as follows: 


MOVEMENT OF COTTONSEED AT CRUDE 
OIL MILLS. 








‘Tons received. 
1929-30. 1928-29. 














On hd. begin. of season 41,606 21,972 
ORR 239,538 175,048 
ee Serre 920,318 865,691 
RR Oe Ee 1,201,462 1,063,306 
‘Tons crushed 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
RD Lacs s aude enn 122,035 74,116 
Tee 488,480 421,3.2 
Total. Ser re 610,715 495,478 


On hand end of month. 
1929-30. 1928-29. 


Tons. Tons. 
August See 159,109 123,490 
September . 590,747 567,828 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
Tons. Tons. 


*Estimated sced_ re- 
ceipts at crude mills 
On hand beginning of 


5,220,250 5,082,051 





SE, Fah oe Gare ate ate kaa 41,606 **21,972 

a re 5,261,856 *5,104,025 
Of which is so far 

OO” eae ere 610,715 **495,478 
20 MN cos dédawasnes <ddnmsiesen 
Seed on hand ......... 590,747 **567,828 
Seed still to be received 4,060,394 **4,040,717 





590,747 tons seed on hand at Ss. crude oil 
per ton is equivalent to 186,08: s. crude oil, 
which at 8 per cent refining loss, equals 171,190,- 
480 lbs. refined oil, or 427,996 bbls. 

4,060,394 tons seed still to be received at 315 
ibs. crude oil per ton, is equivalent to 1,279,024. 
110 Ibs. crnde oil, which at 8 per cent refining 
loss, equals 1,176,702,181 ibs, refined vil or 2,941,- 


755 bbls. 


*This estimate is based on the Government cot 
ton crop report dated Oct. 8, 1929, of 14,915,000 
bales, 700 lbs. seed to a bale. 


MOVEMENT OF CRUDE OIL AT CRUDE OIL 
MILLS. 


——Pounds produced.— 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
On hd. begin. of season 10,973,358 13,966,554 
















August ‘chaccenean. Ve 4136 20,913.907 
September ....... : 149,387,925 126,787,007 
Total a 195,814,419 161,667,558 
——Shipments. 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
AMBUSE ...ccccccsceccee SE GREBIS 23.418,819 














September 123,074,864 95,982,055 
MM * aN ca Sues hoanee 148,509,080 119,400,874 
On hand end of month. 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
RE... neu poe sess 20,992,278 11,461,642 
PE sacunesse eye 47,305,339 42,266,684 
DISTRIBUTION CRUDE OIL HOLDINGS. 
Aug. 31, 1929 Sept. 30, 1929. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
DE CREE a cncccsicscevde 20,992,278 47,305,339 
At refineries .. 4,104,492 5,700,926 
In transit to refineries 
and consumers ...... 4,135,420 24,332,350 
| rr 29,232,190 77,338,615 


77,338,615 Ibs. ernde oil at & per cent refining 
loss, equals 77,151,526 Ibs. refined oil, or 177,879 
bbls. 


CRUSH PER TON. 


During August, 122,085 tons seed produced 35,- 
153,136 lbs. crude oil, equivalent to 290.5 Ibs., per 
ton,, or 14.5 per cent, compared with 14.1 per cent 
last year. 

During September, 488,680 tons seed produced 
149,387,925 Ibs. crude oil, equivalent to 305.7 Ibs., 
per ton, or 15.3 per cent, compared with 15.0 per 
cent last year. 

Total, 610,715 tons seed produced 184,841,061 
ibs. crude oil, equivalent to 302.7 .bs., per ton, or 
15.1 per cent, compared with 14.9 per cent last 
year, 

REFINED OIL. 


—— Pounds produced, —— 





1929-30. 1928-29, 
On hd. begin. of season 338,619,933 335,993,223 
DE tnesedghiéunns 24,375,559 21,011,583 
September ............ 82,858,658 61,636,885 
MEE a nkwdexminwece 445,854,150 418,641,091 








October 26, 1929. 


— Delivered Consumers. — 
1929-30. 1928-20 





Lbs. 
RE Fo a 65550s 805% + 128,073,565 122,519,827 
September ..... eccceee 142,757,799 136,532,420 
re e.--. 270,831,364 259,053,247 
On hand end of month. 
1929-30. 1928-29 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Sree ree 234,484,974) 
September 159,588,444 





DISTRIBUTION REFINED OIL HOLDINGS. 
Aug. 31, 1929. Sept. 30. 1929. 


Lbs. Lbs, 
Se eee 222,222,570 164,701,789 


At other places ....... 
In transit from refin- 


4,749,955 3,944,771 





DE Sa chcuns heeds are 7,949,402 6,376,276 
MEL + wa 4O RC EDS Kae ae's 234,921,927 175,022,786 


AVERAGE REFINING LOSS. 


During August, 26,719,346 lbs. crude oil yielded 
24,375,559 Ibs. refined oil, 8.77 per cent loss, com- 
pared with 9.77 per cent loss last year. 

During September, 89,719,712 lbs. crude oil 
yielded 82,858,658 Ibs. refined oil, 7.64 per cent 
loss, compared with 7.56 per cent loss last year 

Total, 116,489,058 Ibs. crude oil yielded 107 : 
217 lbs. refined oil, 7.90 per cent loss, compured 
with 8.17 per cent loss last year. 


SHIPMENTS OF REFINED OIL. 
Export pounds. 


1929-30. 1928-29. 







































BEG ano stksceenbsuan 613,930 $94,022 
September ............Not available 805,930 
ED due sstensuGraes Not available 1,699,952 
——Domestic pounds. —— 

1929-30. 1928-29. 
SO ee sees 127,459,635 121,625,805 
ere Not available 135,727,490 
Be a rere Not available 257,353,295 

Total pounds 

1929-30. 1928-29 
August cise Ail ae wh whee 128,073,565 19,827 
a 142,757,799 33,420 
EE TEP ere ere 270,831,364 259,053,247 


REFINED OII—SUMMARY IN BARRELS OF 
400 POUNDS. 
————— Produced. —_-_— 
1929-30. 1928-29, 
846,550 





Old crop stock 983 

















August ....... 60,939 i 2h 
September 207,146 154,092 
Ea er 1,114,635 1,046,604 
—Consumed., 
1929-30. 1928-29 
August espa s 320,184 305,300 
September ....... 356,894 341,333 
PD Ja sssseuhe evens 677,678 647,633 
———On hand. 
1929-30 1928-29 
ME nn sane caw es evc eae 587,305 486,212 
ee 437,557 398,971 
1929-30. 1928-29 
Refined oil on hand.... 437,557 3Y8, 071 
Seed on hand will pro- 
MD Su beetekuwac ans 427,996 414,005; 
Crude oil on hand will 
NIN 5:4:0:4 5 05 ts <a 177,879 158,508 
Seed still to be received 
will produce ........ 2,941,755 2,940,122 
SEL cccunekesatew ss 3,985,187 3,911, 44 
Less approximate carry 
over for end of sea- 
son, Aug. 1, 1930.... 900,000 *#921,005 
Available for coming 10 Nie Ay 
PE -iocnahiovecieres 3,085,187 2,990,401 
Monthly average  con- 
sumption for first 2 
DE Sdunias 8 6400 **338,5389 **323,817 
Monthly average con- 
sumption for last 10 
ER ha biden a iecate 7808,519 **299, 040 
Monthly average con- 
sumption for all 12 
RN = Ss8bvcsdusnes 313,522 **303,175 


**Actual. fAvailable. 


= eo 
SULLIVAN QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The Sullivan Packing Co., Detroit, 
Mich., has declared its usual quarterly 
dividend of 2 per cent on the preferred 
stock of the Company, payable Novem- 
ber 1, 1929, to stockholders of record 
October 21, 1929. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Active—Undertone Steadier— 
Hedge Pressure Light Crude Steady 
—Lard Irregular—Cotton Weaker— 
Weather Satisfactory — Cash Oil 
Trade Moderate. 

A fairly active trade and a steadier 
market featured cotton oil on the New 
York Produce Exchange the past week. 
A let-up in commission house liquida- 
tion, and somewhat lighter hedge pres- 
sure, brought about scattered buying 
and covering, which uncovered a sold- 
out condition and rallied the market 
about %c lb. from the recent low point. 
Demand was not aggressive, but there 
was a little more outside buying power, 
and ring shorts covered, partly due to 
the Farm Board announcement that 
$100,000,000, would be advanced grow- 
ers with which to hold the white com- 
modity. 

This, it was felt, would be reflected to 
some extent in a slower movement of 
seed, and consequently there would be 
lack of pressure of crude oil for the 
immediate future. A rally in the stock 
market had influence for a time, but 
renewed weakness in financial circles 
started another liquidating and selling 
movement in commodities in general. 
This spread to oil and took the edge off 
the upturn. 

The technical position it was felt had 
been weakened somewhat by the re- 
cent evening up. The local element 
swung from the short side to the long 
side for a time, but on the upturn were 
sellers. 

Lard Weakness an Influence. 

Commission house trade was rather 
mixed. There was quite a little buying 
through interests with southern wire 
connections and a little buying in the 
near-bys. This was felt to have been 
against cash business. The selling in 
the futures was partly credited to re- 
finers, and .was looked upon as hedges 
against seed and crude. 

The persistent weakness in the lard 
market served to keep down buying 
power in oil, but the western market 
finally rallied slightly. This was offset 
by a weaker tone in cotton and rather 
satisfactory weather in the South, al- 
though somewhat lower temperatures 
were experienced over a good part of 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


the belt. On the whole it was felt that 
picking and ginning was making satis- 
factory progress and expectations were 
that the next ginning report would 
make a comparatively large showing. 
Cash trade was reported quiet to fair, 
but the indications were that a routine 
business was passing most of the time. 
Deliveries against old orders remains 
on a good scale, and early estimates 
are that the October consumption will 
run 350,000 bbls. or more. 
moderate amount of 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 24, 1929.— 
Federal financial aid for octton  pro- 
ducers caused moderate advances in 
cotton oil, which was followed by slight 
declines in sympathy with cheaper corn, 
cotton and stocks. Crude is_ barely 
steady at 74sc west of river and 7%c 
elsewhere. Sentiment is mixed and 
mills feel products are cheap enough, 
based on the price of cotton seed. Re- 
finers realize stocks are large and the 
price still too high for the average 
soap maker. Bleachable is fairly ac- 
tive at 8%c lb. loose, New Orleans. 
Seed sellers are resisting declines; 
stocks are liberal and expect only minor 
fluctuations for the next thirty days, 
with a more definite trend cither way 
thereafter, according to size cotton and 
hog crops. 


business 








Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner. ) 
Dallas, Tex., Oct. 24, 1929.—Prime 
cotton seed irregular; prime crude oil, 
74%4.@7\4c; forty-three per cent cake 
and meal, $42.00; hulls, $9.50; mill run 
linters, 34%4@4e. 
Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 24, 1929.— 
Crude is selling this week at 744c Mem- 
phis and 7%c Valley. Forty-one per 
cent meal, $38.50@39.00; loose cotton 
seed hulls, $6.50@7.00, Memphis. The 
weather is clear and cold. 


passed in the crude markets at 7%c in 
the Southeast and Valley, with reports 
of some business at 74c which was not 
confirmed here. The mills were in- 
clined to hold for better levels as 7%c 
later was bid. In Texas, some business 
passed at 74sc, but that figure was per- 
sistently bid. The seed markets showed 
a better tone as indicated by the up- 
turn in the Memphis market, although 
it was rather difficult to get a line on 
the seed situation. 


Hog Runs Large. 

For a time, there was considerable 
interest in the resolution passed by the 
Senate to investigate complaints of a 
combine to fix seed prices. The im- 
pression here was that this was hardly 
a market factor, and it was pointed out 
in some quarters that, at the present 
crude prices, the mills are able to make 
only a fair profit on the price they are 
paying for seed. 

The run of hogs to market continued 
on a rather good scale. This has created 
the impression quite generally that the 
last Government pig report had been an 
underestimate of the pig crop. The 
run has kept up until the time when the 
fall movement is close at hand, which 
was an unsettling factor in the lard 
market and naturally was reflected to 
some extent in the oil situation. 

While domestic consumption of lard 
and oil continues on a large scale, 
nevertheless there are plentiful sup- 
plies of good commodities in sight, and 
the indications are that there will be 
little or no shortage during the present 
season, particularly of oil. There is a 
tendency to look for some further in- 
crease in the cotton crop, but the prob- 
able changes in the ultimate outturn 
are not likely to be sufficiently large 
enough to cut much figure in the 
market. 

All told, the developments the past 
week are believed to have been due to 
the fact that oil has reached a point 
where there is little left on the short 
side, barring some unusual develop- 
ments in the financial markets. At the 
same time, there are a majority in the 
trade here who feel that it will be 
difficult to maintain bulges from the 
present levels, without some new im- 


_ portant constructive developments. 











ASPEGREN @& CO., Inc. 


450 Produce Exchange Bldg. 


New York City, N. Y. 
BROKERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 
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FOUR| 


DELIVERY POINTS 


Established for the New Or- 
leans Refined Cotton Seed 
Oil Contract, viz.: 


NEW ORLEANS, at Basis. 
Dallas, Tex. at 35 points off 








basis. 

Houston, Tex. at 35 points 
off basis. 

Memphis, Tenn. at 5 points 
on basis. 

Goes into effect with 








March contracts and there- 
after. 

In transit oil may be or- 
dered shipped to certain des- 
tinations at fixed freight dif- 
ferentials. 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


Trade Extension Committee 


—___. 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil 

JERSEY Butter Oil 

MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 

P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 

















General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 


——  we—~»— 








The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 
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COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Friday, October 18, 1929. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


DORs Ga Awew Sees 08s 890 a 930 
i. obeundesika sa or Sab h 895 a 935 
OO EE ee ee 885 a 810 
Dec. 2700 905 899 906 a 908 
eee 800 910 908 914 a 916 
DD oicbig sakes isa seks 9.0 a 927 
Mar. .... 2400 925 918 926 a 930 
2 ere Saree 928 a 936 
May 6600 939 929 939 a 


Total sales, including switches 12, 500 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7%c Bid. 


Saturday, October 19, 1929. 
Hc Se laaes, daemon e's 890 a 935 
RS once Sere ea eae 890 a 920 
Oe ere 835 a 905 
SRA Gaiam auslis sum nbs 904 a 907 
DRE eo saé, okie cos Yee 912 a 915 
Ds uGs's Ges aees Gees 915 a 925 
Mar. .... 2800 930 925 925a.... 
I cates chan Shae esae 925 a 935 
May .... 3900 940 937 9387 a 


Total sales, including switches 6,700 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7%c Bid. 
Monday, October 21, 1929 


ee ee Eee 875 a 930 
ee ee eee 890 a 924 
MNS Got ge ane ahi bes 885 a 904 
Dec 400 904 903 903 a.... 
Bera) ob te tah an cata 911 a 912 
See eee 915 a 925 
BOE. osteo u 100 925 920 922 a 924 
Se ae ae er et 925 a 935 
May .... 2500 935 931 9385a.... 

Total sales, including switches 3,900 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 74%c Bid. 

Tuesday, October 22, 1929. 
TS Se ere Pre eee 900 a 950 
I wanes Gaba Seas wae 900 a 930 
Nov. .... 200 895 895 900 a 924 
1 Se 1900 920 905 920a.... 
ae 400 925 924 925 a 928 
SS ee 925 a 940 
Mar. .... 2500 939 926 939 a.... 
AMEN 5 5), cigs sna pa sik ae 940 a 952 
May . 4100 949 939 949 a 


Total sales, including cuthgees 9, 100 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7%c Sales & Bid. 


Wednesday, October 23, 1929. 


BMC ccoa tcume Cues esas 900 a 950 
cc nsG neGS awe hones 890 a 925 
MO. co kus SRE eae 905 a 920 
Dec 200 915 914 914 a 915 
IRAs sin k's 200 930 926 926a.... 
Ne a Ae 925 a 936 
Mar. .... 800 940 936 9387 4a.... 
OO +05) mn ees eee) oees 940 “ 947 
May 5300 958 948 949 


Total ‘sales, including tien 6,500 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7%c Sales & Bid. 


Thursday, October 24, 1929. 


NS OT eee eee Pee 875 a 930 
3 ae eer ae se 875 a 925 
ee ee ep eee 880 a 920 
SROs! owes sien 902 890 909 a 914 
BOS is sa dems 920 920 915 a 925 
Oe ar eer = 920 a 935 
_ are 938 920 933 

eer a ee 935 a 938 
eee 950 935 944 








See page 219 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL —Trade ruled 
rather quiet during the week, but the 
tone was barely steady, with buyers 
and sellers apart. At New York, near- 
by tanks were quoted at 7%c, while at 
the Pacific Coast, tanks were quoted at 


6% @6 Yc. 


October 26, 1929. 


CORN OIL—The last business re- 
ported was at 75¢c f.o.b. mills, and the 
market was quoted at that level. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—A limited con- 
suming inquiry was reported in the 
market and the tone was about steady 
with offerings light. At New York, 
drums were quoted at 11%4c, while at 
the er Coast tanks were quoted at 
10% @11 

PALM "OIL—General reports indi- 
cated that a very quiet business con- 
tinues in this oil, with the tone about 
steady. Offerings, however, were not 
pressed, but the barely steady feeling 
in competing quarters and a lack of 
consumer interest created an unsteady 
feeling. At New York, spot Nigre 
was quoted at 74:@7%c; shipment 
Nigre, 7.35c; spot and shipment Lagos, 
T4@7T%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—The market 
was very dull and about steady, with 
bulk oil New York quoted at 7.30@ 
7.35¢; barrels, 8.35@8.40c; Po Ma 1% 
@7%c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—The market 
met with a limited demand and was 
easier, with some increase in offerings 
of new crop supplies. At New York, 
October-December foots were quoted at 
8%c and new crop at 7%c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—The market 
was more or less nominal, but was 
quoted at 8%c for shipment. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Demand was 
quiet and the market steady, with store 
oil held at %c over October. South- 
east and Valley crude was 7%c sales 
and bid; Texas, 74s%c¢ sales and bid. 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 

Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, Oct. 24, 1929, 
based on expressions of member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 


Shortening. 

North and Northeast: Per Ib. 
Carlota, 26.000 Ibe. ......cccccccces @10% 
BD TO. GR Oe occ ci cscecescesesss @11 
Lees than 3,500 216......ccccccccces @l11, 

Southeast: 

BOO TOR, aaccccccvsccacesccesccvcse @10% 
Tas than 10,000 Ube... .scccceccesess @l1 

Southwest: 

Pee SVE, o's aes ae dbeewe® @10%, 
30.00) The. ANG WP. ....0.cccccvecceves @10% 
Less than 10,000 Ibs. ..........00+0+- @11 

PRO THUBMES occ ate isecccaccctecnes @il* 

Salad Oil, 

North and Northeast: 

CRONE, BROOD TRB... 5c acdc ccecucses @10% 
5 bbls. and up ... @11\ 
oy 2 ee eer er tir te aus 

South: 

Dartots, BBG00 Whe. ....ciscccsees @10' 
Beem CUBR COTEOER 2c ccc cececwcces @ui 
Pacific Coast: ..... er ante Sa Gin gai @l1 


Cooking Oil—White. 
%e per Ib. less than salad oll. 

Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
\%ec per Ib. less than salad oll. 








South Texas Cotton Oil Co. 


Houston, Texas 


Manufacturer of 


Hydrogenated Oils 


Cotton Seed and Peanut, for 


SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 


and Confectionery Trades 
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FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were barely steady the 
latter part of the week being influenced 
by unsettled commodity and the finan- 
cial markets, but pressure was limited 
and scattered. Absorption checked de- 
clines. The hog run is more moderate. 
Hogs are steady and cash lard trade 
fairly good. Lard exports last week 
were large. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil is barely steady. There is 
some selling liquidation due to weak- 
ness in the financial markets, but the 
steadiness of cotton, an absence hedge 
pressure and covering checked declines. 
Crude is steady in the Southeast; and 
Valley, 7%c sales with some sales at 
73%c; Texas, 7%c bid. It is reported 
refiners have raised oil and compound 
prices %c to the trade. Ginnings are 
9,099,000 bales to date, the largest on 
record, but had little influence on ac- 
count of scattered reports of frost hav- 
ing checked growth. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon, were: Oct., $8.90@ 
9.20; Nov., $8.95@9.15; Dec., $9.10@ 
9.15; Jan., $9.19@9.24; Feb., $9.20@ 
9.35; March, $9.81@9.35; April, $9.33@ 
9.45; May, $9.43@9.45. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 8%4c. 

Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 10% @10%c. 
Bp 

FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Oct. 25, 1929. — Lard, 
prime western, $11.35@11.45; middle 
western, $11.25@11.35; city, 11c; re- 
fined continent, 12%c; South American, 

12%c; Brazil kegs, 13%c; compound, 
11%c. 
+h _— 
BRITISH PROVISION CABLE. 


General provision market dull, with 
signs of improvement. Hams, picnics 
and square shoulders quiet; lard fair. 

Friday’s prices were as_ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 99s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 68s; hams, long cut, 
104s; picnics, 71s; short backs, 105s; 


bellies, clear, 83s; Canadian, 100s; 
Cumberland, 94s; spot lard, 58s 6d. 
a 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Oct. 25, 1929, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 136,219 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 24,883 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 103,343 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 11,904 quarters. 

«a 

LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
Oct. 1 to Oct. 23, 1929, totaled 28,480,- 
800 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 536,000 
lbs.; stearine, 31,600. 

on ” ar 
HULL OIL MARKET. 

Hull, England, Oct. 23, 1929.—(By 
Cable. )—Refined cottonseed oil, 35s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil 31s. 
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EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg was rather 
quiet, according to cable advices to the 
. Department of Commerce. Re- 
ceipts of lard for the week were 1,783 
metric tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of 
Germany’s most important markets 
were 73,000 at a top Berlin price of 
18.82c a lb., compared with 93,000, at 
18.60c a lb. for the same week last 
year. 

The Rotterdam market was rather 
quiet. Poor demand for oleo products. 
Premier jus steady on spot goods but 
market weak on cif. Medium demand 
for lard. 

The market at Liverpool was slightly 
firmer because of small arrivals and 
improving consumptive demand. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 29,000 for the 
week compared with 34,000 for the same 
period of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended October 18, 
1929, was 96,000 compared with 83,400 
for the same week of last year. 

he 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 


Oct. 19, 1929, with comparisons: 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week. 
Westn. drsed. mts Oct. 19. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses... . 7,708 7.570% 6, 878 
Cows, carcasses... .. 882 736 992 
Bulls, carcasses..... 170 180 115 
Veals, carcasses..... 9,479 10,755 8,410 
Lambs, carcasses.... 28,032 27,857 28,200 
Mutton, carcasses... . 4,999 4,143 4,698 
Beef cuts, Ibs..... 304,220 343,! 589 438,573% 
Pork cuts, Ibs....... 1,775,038 1,901,696 1,442,933 
Tocal slaughters: 
Pr ree 8,177 9,168 8,246 
ENO. cic cccesccces 11,171 12,487 10,£03 
FROGS. ccccvccccvvcees 55,568 57,643 54,647 
rere 68,671 63,690 60,801 
es * 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 


federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended Oct. 19, 1929: 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: Oct.19. week 1928. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,154 1,778 1,731 
Cows, carcasses ...... 949 1,196 1,167 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 116 437 364 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,510 1,667 1,470 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 11,182 §=12,368 12,168 
Mutton, carcasses ... 8,225 2,690 2,017 
ee er rrrrrr ys “496,341 516,622 459,227 
Iocal slaughters: 
SSA oe 1,502 1,413 1,329 
TNE, 6:05 sae wptecsaaue 1,918 1,923 1,777 
eae 17,396 =16,864 17,720 
NE ies aiysccseauned 6,345 4,691 6.462 
—_g@—- 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal and 
city inspection at Boston for the week 
ended Oct. 19, 1929, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Western dressed meats: Oct. 19. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,604 2,283 2,050 


Cows, carcasses ....... 2,156 1,833 
Bulls, carcasses ....... 4 51 20 


Veals, carcasses ...... 1,017 1,527 1,118 
Lambs, carcasses ...... 19,150 19,955 15,639 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 1,331 1,236 1,739 
Pork, lbs. .............371,068 489,907 300,469 
Iocal slaughters: 
re er 1,469 1,442 1,887 
A oe 1,659 2,111 1,796 
ME Fa inc-cres ieee 9,826 7,708 138,772 
Sheep 7,067 7,329 5,576 
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CURRENT LARD STATISTICS. 

Lard produced, consumed and stocks 
on hand, including both domestic con- 
sumption and exports for the nine 


months ended September, 
comparisons: 


1929, with 


{LARD PRODUCED, CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
(A) (1) PRODUCED. 


























1929. 1928. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
January . 213,780,000 190,557,000 
February 164,915,000 217,354,000 
March 133,923,000 194,583,000 
 _ ae 137,953,000 127,075,000 
May 141,989,000 140,414,000 
June 144,272,000 146,387,000 
ere 139, 893,000 108,522 000 
August 121,894,000 92,401,000 
| ae ‘Not pv ailable 80,135,000 
MME. <a ees ean dekace Not available 1,217,293,000 
CONSUMED. 
(B) (2) BXPORTS. 
1929. 1928. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
danuary 92,261,740 72,753,608 
DUE cc seakeeuts 67,896,240 82,448,331 
PEE xe tee teccbucnaes 72,745,182 83,495,813 
BT Gs cndsswcessweoes 60,167,810 58,624,660 
MEE recetcetenaics 65,493,026 .254,7 
ME Sais skxbencanueke 68,265,780 55,495,010 
Eee ei eile 66,440,004 54, 752, 407 
PE 4:4 tevenecdeceveu 57,077,408 52,: 84,125 
SN i466 veceencs Not available 47,614,172 
Weel .<. ..Not available 518,108,721 
(0) DOMBSTIC. 
1928. 1928. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
January 64,504,251 88,651,397 
ree 63,821,760 97,830,660 
MAGE nc ccccccccccees 56,267,818 67,683,187 
ET wen eseeeonewenncs 72,758,190 59,868,331 
May .. 77,512,974 69,174,237 
: 59.590 220 62.485.990 
69,425,906 63,309,593 
: 88,848,592 67,167,875 
September ............ "Not available 83,518,828 
Total .. Not available 516,282,848 
TOTAL. 
1929. 1028. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
January 156,766,000 161,405,000 
February 131,718,000 180,279,000 
eae 129,013,000 151,159,000 
BRT .cccccccccccccece 132,926,000 118.493,000 
BE anceetswenscswenss 006, 127,429,000 
WEE co vosceeescerscesees 127,856,000 117,981,000 
SS wivavtahetupdenanes 135 886,000 118,062,000 
AMBUEE cccccccccvccces 145,923,0°0 119,452,000 
September ......0-.00. Not available 131,133,000 
WOO bc icsvcscctvins Not available 1,094,260,000 
(D) STOCKS HELD END OF MONTH. 
1928. 
Lbs. 
54.855,000 
84,007,000 
121,082,000 
164,506,000 
173,088,000 
186.073,000 
214,479,000 
204,929.000 
177,888,000 
Se WOOMEREE oc ceccvcsee 153, 494, 000 


(A) Includes entire production, 
and other edible, by federally inspected plants 
and also production, both neutral and other edible 
by plants not federally inspected, 
— ones, but does not include production on the 
farm 

B) Includes both neutral and 
lar 

10) Apparent consumption. 

(D) Includes stocks held in cold storage plants 
and packinghouse plants only. 

(1) Source: Bureau of 
Economics, Dept. of Agriculture. 

(2) Source: U. 8. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Dept. of Commerce. 


Pe eee 
MORE CANNED MEAT EXPORTED. 
Exports of canned meats in August, 


1929, were as follows according to U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 


other edible 


Agricultural 


—- July — 8 mos. ended Aug. 
1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 
‘Total canned 
meats: 
Lbs. oe Set eee 812,358 11,615,248 11,016,259 
Value . $435,972 300,767 4,057,545 4,020,064 
Beef, canned: 
me 203,213 155,372 1,750,611 1,519,609 
Value . $65,385 53,748 633,506 547,175 
Sessege, canned: 
Lbs. ... 137,569 110,971 1,496.154 1,340,252 
Value .. $45,981 43,514 479,339 429,673 
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CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Imports and exports of casings into 
and from the United States during 
July, 1929, are given by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce as follows: 

IMPORTS 
Sheep, Lamb & Goat, Others, 
Lins. Value. Lbs. Value. 

I on'as 40s 550058 Piseccds 
Denmark 
eee 
France ehethebtamnee ahs 
Germany ....... 8,716 
Greece ......... 9,055 
[EME cachweeuse #20002 
EMEVER sccoccces soeces ais. shae 
Netherlands .... 220 438 23,086 7,181 
Norway ..... ieebke. S00en6 yerry 
Pol. & Danzig... Pe 
Rumania 
Soviet Russia 

in Europe” ..219,939 198,232 18,384 6,986 
BpRIM ..ccccccce 3,300 5,051 
Bweden ....ccce cocves saeesee seve 
Switzerland .... .....- 
United Kingdom ...... 
OO ae 46,406 
British Honduras...... 
Costa Rica .......... 
DEER: ccnese asseus 
Panama 





38 | 1,894 
“4 




















Mexico . > Be 
Bermudas ...... --.00+ 
Gee 2.2 .ccccce cscece 
Argentina ...... 47,182 
BARE 2 occ cccce cosecs 
Chile .....-c00- 3,808 
Colombia 2.2.2.6 cesces a60eee 
EME seesccesne cecsds Senve0e 4,579 10,570 
Uruguay ....... 2,585 2,067 148,485 396,90 
British India .. 13,608 28,512 ...... secooes 
CRIMR cccccrccce 44,170 84,479 39,088 28,554 
EPAG ..cccccc eee SOOBZ 105,455 — ..ncee cevcees 
Persia ...ccecss ) SU Rr 
BEER 2 ccccccens 8,512 Dae served “spedens 
Turkey ........ eee OME ice. aeknees 
Australia ...... 102,154 87 275 224,881 4, 607 
New Zealand... 69,8/0 14,744 4,514 
Un. S. Africa... 2.2000 seceses  ceseee csccecs 
Algeria and 
Tunisia ...... 267 ETT TTT 
Morocco ........ 4,516 ae 8 —-ssesns  seesune 
a 679, 243 $896,3¢ 365 1,569,523 $382,444 
EXPORTS. 
Hog Casings. seef Casings. 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 


cess 1,187 $ 366 


belgium . 
Denmark 
Waimea .....200 ccvces 
WORMOS 2 cc000c0e 
Germany .......2 
GRESRGD 6 cn cccccs vecvece 
| Perr . 
DEEMED cvenesses. KgeP er sans ade 5,734 713 
Netherlands .... 36,224 4,904 
DET sacdccnn bubba 4400000 
Pol. & Danzig. . 8,885 2.973 
Rumania sam 
Soviet Russia 

im Barope .... ...... 
aaa 
REE asvecoces 7,671 
Switzerland .... 
United Kingdom.340, 107 
Canada ........ 1,223 
Briiish Honduras 1200 
Costa Rica .... 360 
TEED cosses sucnse 
Panama 
DD ane bkenes. basen e 
Bermudas 
Cuba 
Argentina 
ee 
SED 6466660556 Sones 


32,909 $ 5,884 

3,900 1, 407 
34,531 
10,094 
506,941 $3 














a, BELLE 
ee 
British India . 
EEE saccuseces cness 
il Ginieveehens wane wa 
PEEL Seeneddew peeeen 
Dt cakoatesks saeees 
Turkey 
Australia ...... 


a eeteee aceon 
31,671 
14,880 2,783 


New Zealand .. 
Un. S. Africa. . 
Algeria and 
ey 
Morocco 


ee 891,743 $256,025 1,273,954 $215,879 
1,490 Ibs., value, $2,811. 

Exports of other casings: Finland, 
1,745 lbs., value, $1,524; Germany, 78,- 
808 lbs., value $7,962; Netherlands, 
6,087 lbs., value $296; Norway, 18,560 
Ibs., value, $805; Sweden, 34,885 Ibs., 
value, $3,207; United Kingdom, 14,917 
Ibs., value, $9,709; Canada, 109,098 Ibs., 
value, $14,697; Honduras, 100 lbs., 
value, $18; Mexico, 20 lbs., value, $1; 
Cuba, 1,250 Ibs., value, $1,505. 


Exports to Hawaii: 
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TANNERS MEET IN BUFFALO. 


The annual meeting of the Tanners’ 
Council of America was held in the 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., October 
24 and 25. The meeting had been 
scheduled for Washington, but was 
changed to Buffalo a short time pre- 
ceding the dates set. 

High points in the program of the 
first day were the annual address of 
President Fraser M. Moffat, an ad- 
dress by George B. Roberts of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York on the 
“General Business Outlook” and an ad- 
dress by Julius B. Baer of New York 
City on the “Services Offered the Tan- 
ning Industry by the New York Hide 
Exchange.” 

A luncheon meeting on the first day 
was address by Dr. Hugh P. Baker, 
manager of the Trade Association De- 
partment of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. His subject was ‘“What’s 
Ahead of the Trade Association.” The 
afternoon was devoted to group meet- 
ings of the council. 

On the morning of the second day 
there was a meeting of all cattle hide 
tanners, followed by a continuation of 
group meetings to discuss matters held 
over from the previous day. 

The dinner of the Board of Directors 
and the annual election of officers took 
place on the evening of October 24. 

1% —- 
MOST ACCIDENTS PREVENTABLE 


Ninety-eight per cent of all indus- 
trial accidents are preventable, accord- 
ing to D. D. McLean, supervising en- 
gineer, Travelers Insurance Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

He says further: “Research has 
demonstrated that 10 per cent have 
their origin in plant physical and me- 
chanical causes and that 88 per cent 
of all industrial accidents are prevent- 
able through the enforcement of proper 
supervision,’ 

The following accidents, reported to 
the Committee on Accident Prevention 


of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, illustrate the truth of this 
statement. 


In a fatal accident which occurred re- 
cently the regular operator left his ele- 
vator, leaving the door open. While 
he was away several workers boarded 
the elevator, but were unable to operate 
it. Another worker who was passing 
stepped on the elevator and turned the 
switch, and the elevator immediately 
started up. One of the men then be- 
came excited and attempted to jump 
off, but was caught between the floor 
of the elevator and the top edge of the 
shaft opening. This fatal accident 
could have been avoided if the regular 
operator had locked the doors on the 
outside when leaving the elevator. 

A fatal accident occurred when an 
employee was crushed while passing be- 
tween two cars. A string of cars had 
been placed on a switch track with an 
opening of about 4 feet left between the 
cars at one point. While two workmen 
were carrying provision racks from an- 
other track to the wash room, passing 
through this opening between the cars, 
a switching crew came in to move some 
of the cars. 

It had not been the practice to place 
track flags at the end of the cars on 
either track. Just as the coupling was 
made, one of the workmen was pass- 
ing through the opening and was caught 
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between the couplers. This accident 
could easily have been avoided if flags 
had been placed so that’ the switchmen 
had known that employees were work- 
ing in or around the cars or passing 
between them. 

A packinghouse employee recently died 
as the result of an infected wound. This 
employee ran a piece of bone from 
frozen meat into his thumb. The acci- 
dent occurred about 4:00 P. M. Had he 
gone immediately to the plant nurse, 
he would have received attention at 
once. Instead, he delayed until after 
changing his clothes to go home. 

The doctor’s office was then closed, 
and the wound did not receive medical 
attention until the next day. Infection 
had set in and the blood poisoning had 
progressed so far that death resulted 
five days later. This case is a strik- 
ing example of the results from failure 
to obtain prompt and adequate care 
from a seemingly insignificant wound. 

ee -— 

MEAT EMPLOYEES’ INSURANCE. 

Employes of the Scala Packing Com- 
pany, meat packers, Utica, N. Y., are 
participating in the benefits of approxi- 
mately $80,000 of group life insurance 
through contract made by their em- 
ployer with the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. Underwritten on a 
cooperative basis, employes receive the 
protection at a low cost as premium 
contributions are made by the employ- 
er. 

Each subscribing general employee 
receives $1,000 of life insurance. In 
addition to creating a death benefit, 
the policy also provides a temporary 
income to employes becoming totally 
and permanently disabled before age 
60. In such case, the employee will 
receive the full amount of his life in- 
surance with interest, in monthly in- 
stallments. Supplementing the actual 
protection provided, insured employes 
are offered the advantages of a visiting 
nurse service when sick or injured and 
under the care of a physician. At reg- 
ular intervals a health advisory bureau 
distributes pamphlets on life extension 
and hygiene. 


., 
ge 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended October 19, 1929, were 
3,825,000 lbs.; previous five days, 3,107,- 
000 lbs.; same week last year, 2,912,000 
ibs.; from January 1 to October 19 
this year, 159,798,000 lbs.; same period 
a year ago, 162,979,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended October 19, 1929, were 
4,815,000 lbs.; previous five days, 3,506,- 
000 Ibs.; same week last year, 5,102,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to October 19 this 
year, 174,247,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 180,330,000 lbs. 

oe 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at New York 
and Boston for week ended October 19, 
1929, with comparisons, as_ reported 
by the New York Hide Exchange: 

Week ended. New York. 
Oct. 19, 1929 52,357 


Boston. Phila. 
8,228 57, pr 50 
3,0 





Oct. 12, 1929 ... rere 

Oct. 5, 1929 .. 116,094 74,103 234 
Sept. 28, 1929 .. 80,146 SAGO .ncse 
Oct. 20, 1929 .. ToL cages 6,589 
Oct. 13, 1929 23,995 27,900 ....- 
Year to: 

Oct. 19, UBB ..scecces 1,635,508 381,415 ....- 
Oct. 20, 1928 .........2,244,561 1,030,115 ..... 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—A comparatively 
quiet week passed in the local packer 
hide market. Some trading was done 
in the Pacific Coast market, and New 
York packers moved their October hides 
this week at steady prices, but interest 
has been lacking in the Chicago market. 
This might be accounted for in part by 
the interruptions due to annual con- 
ventions, with the packers’ annual con- 
vention being held during the early part 
of the week and the annual meeting of 
the Tanners’ Council the latter part 
of the week. 

There was a light scattered trade 
here in several descriptions, a total of 
about 18,000 hides being moved early, 
at steady prices except for bulls. 
Numerous bids at %c under last trad- 
ing prices were reported in the market 
during the first part of the week, but 
toward the close the bids quieted down. 
On the other hand, killers have shown 
no disposition to press hides for sale, 
being about cleaned up except for pos- 
sibly part of last week’s kill, but have 
been willing to sell at last trading 
prices. South American hides, which 
are coming out of winter quality, made 
2a further sharp advance. 

Spready native steers quoted nomi- 
nally 20@20%c. One packer moved 
2,000 heavy native steers early at 18'4c, 
steady. Extreme native steers last sold 
at 1642ec for October take-off. 

One packer moved 750 butt branded 
steers at the close of last week at 18c, 


steady. About 5,000 October Colorados 
moved early this week at 17¢, also 
steady. Two packers mover 2,200 heavy 


Texas steers at 18c, unchanged price. 
Last trading in light Texas steers was 
at 16%c, and extreme light Texas 
steers 15%2c. 

Heavy native cows last sold at 17c 
Two packers moved 4,400 light native 
cows this week at 16c, steady. Last 
trading in branded cows was at 15%ec. 

Bulls have been in slow demand for 
some time. One packer moved 2,300 
native bulls at 11'c; branded bulls 
nominally around 10'%2@11ec. 

The South American market showed 
further improvement. Last sales last 
week were at $38.00 gold for steers, 
equal to about 17%c, c.i.f. New York. 
Karly this week 12,000 frigorifico Octo- 
ber steers sold at $38.50; about same 
quantity moved later at $39.00, equal 
to about 18%c, and 2,000 sold to 
Scandinavia at $39.50. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Small 
packer quiet, all local killers having 
moved October productions earlier, with 
last trading at 16c for native all-weight 
steers and cows and 15'%c for branded. 
Nothing done as yet on November hides, 
pending some further action in the big 
packer market. 

Trading in the Pacific Coast market 
early in the week totaled around 15,000 
September hides at 15c for steers ‘and 
14c for cows; several small Butcher- 
town packers sold later at 15c for steers 


and 13%e for cows, f.o.b. shipping 
points. 
HIDE TRIMMINGS — Big packer 


hide trimmings last sold at $387.00; 
small packer trimmings quoted around 
$33.00@34.00 per ton, Chicago basis. 
COUNTRY HIDES —Trading con- 
tinues light in the country hide mar- 


ket. Holders are generally firm in 
their asking prices, while buyers in- 
sist they can fill their requirements at 
outside points at a shade under the 
prices asked. Good all-weights quoted 
12% @18c, as to average weights. 
Couple of cars of heavy steers and 
cows reported sold at 11'%c; more avail- 
able. Buff weights generally quoted 
around 18c, and good 25/45 lb. ex- 
tremes are held at 15c, although some 
buyers talk '%e less. Bulls nominally 
around 8%ec. All-weight branded lle 
asked, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—One big packer 
moved 15,000 beptember calf at end of 
last week ‘at 23c, northern basis, steady; 
another packer moved about 40,000 
October eal this week, also at Be, 
northern basis. 

First salted Chicago city calf last 
sold at 20c for 8/10 lb. and 21e for 
10/15 lb.; nominally 20'2c for straight 


8/15 lb. One lot of outside city calf 
sold at 19c. Mixed cities and countries 
around 17@18c; straight countries 


about 16c. Chicago city light calf and 
deacons $1.50 last paid. 

KIPSKINS—One big packer moved 
4,000 October kips at 22c for northern 
natives, and 18c for branded, or “4c 
decline; last trading in over-weights 
was at 20%c. 

First salted Chicago city kips quoted 
1914@20c, nom. Mixed cities and coun- 
tries 16@17c; straight countries 15@ 
15'%e. 

Last trading in packer regular slunks 
at $1.40; hairless 85@40c nom. 

HORSEHIDES—Market slow, with 
choice city renderers priced around 
$5.75@6.00, ranging down to $4.50@ 
5.00 asked for good mixed lots, and 
$4.00@4.50 for country lots. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 18 
@20c per lb. One car of big packer 
shearlings, with good percentage No. 


2’s, sold at $1.15; another car, mostly 
No. 1’s, moved at $1.1742; No. 2’s 
quoted around $1.00@1.05. Pickled 


skins firm and well sold up for next 
few weeks; quoted on basis of $9.50 
last paid at Chicago. New York mar- 
ket also well cleaned up and quoted 
around $9.50 for straight run of big 
packer production, with higher realized 
recently for graded skins. Big packcr 
wool lambs $2.20 per ewt. live lamb 
paid at Chicago. 

PIGSKINS—Last trading in No. 1 
pigskin strips was at 7c, Chicago basis. 
Most 1930 productions of frozen scraps 
for gelatine purposes contracted pre- 
vious week at 5% @6%c. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—AII local packer 
moved their October productions early 
this week, about 22,000 hides involved, 
at 1844c for native steers, 18c for butt 
branded steers and 17c for Colorados, 
steady with last Chicago prices. 

COUNRTY HIDES—tTrading slow, 
with neither buyers nor sellers pressing 
for business. Some demand for buff 
weights and 13¢ generally asked. Good 
25/45 lb. extremes quoted 15c, with 
buyers ideas usually ‘4c less. 

CALFSKINS—Better tone reported 
in the city calfskin market. Sales of 
15,000 skins reported early to European 
buyer, at $1.85 for 5-7’s and $2.30 for 
7-9’s. Another sale of 7-9’s reported at 


2?1 


$2.35. Last sale of 9-12’s at $3.05, 
12/17 veal kips $3.25, buttermilks $3.05. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, Oct. 19, 1929—Close: Oct. 
15.25 n; Nov. 15.75 n; Dec. 16.50 b; Jan. 
16.60@16.85; Feb. 16.80 n; Mar. 17.00 
b; Apr. 17.25 b; May 17.77@17.85; June 
17.77@17.95; July 17.95 n; Aug. 18.00 
n; Sept. 18.22@18.40. Sales 16 lots. 

Monday, Oct. 21, 1929.—Close: Oct. 
15.25 n; Nov. 15.75 n; Dec. 16.25 b; Jan. 
16.85@16.50; Feb. 16.75 n; Mar. 17.05 n; 
Apr. 17.30 n; May 17.55@17.59; June 
17.60 n; July 17.70 n; Aug. 17.75; Sept. 
17.90 b. Sales 10 lots. 

Tuesday, Oct. 22, 1929.—Close: Oct. 
15.25 n; Nov. 15.75 n; Dec. 16.25 b; Jan. 
16.50@16.75; Feb. 16.75 n; Mar. 17. 05 
n; Apr. 17.80 n; May 17.60@i7.70; June 
17.70 n; July 17.80 n; Aug. 17.95 n; 
Sept. 18.10 n. Sales 12 lots. 

Wednesday, Oct. 238, 1929.—Close: 


Nov. 15.00; Dec. 16.00@16.25; Jan. 
16.10 b; Feb. 16.25; Mar. 16.50; Apr. 
16.75; May 17.40; June 17.50; July 
17.60; Aug. 17.65; Sept. 17.75@17.95. 


Sales 19 lots. 

Thursday, Oct. 24, 1929.—Close: Nov. 
15.00; Dec. 15. 75@ 16.00; Jan. 16.00@ 
16.05; Feb. 16.25; Mar. 16.50; Apr. 
16.75; May 16.98@17.05; June 17.00@ 


17.05; July 17.10; Aug. 17.25; Sept. 
17.40@17 45. Sales 35 lots. 
Friday, Oct. 25, 1929.—Close: Nov. 


15.00; Dec. 15.50@15.80; Jan. 15.80@ 


16.00; Feb. 16.05; Mar. 16.30; Apr. 
16.55; May 16. 85@16. 90; June 16.95; 
July 17.05; Aug. 17.15; Sept. 17.25@ 
17.3 Sales 25 lots. 

a te 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended October 25, 1929, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 
PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
) 


Oct. 25. week, 1928. 
Spr. nat. 

strs. 20° @20'n 20) @20%n 23° @2344n 
Hvy. nat. sts (1814 @18% @21', 
Hyvy. Tex, strs ais (1s a2 
Hvy. butt brnd’ ad. 

etre. ...... 1s @18ax @20 
Hyvyy. Col. strs. aii ali @1s 
Ex-light Tex. 

a ore @15'oax @15% @ii 
Brnd'd cows. @15%ax @15% @ii 
Hvy. nat. cows @I17ax (@17ax @20 
Lt. nat. cows @16 @16 @is'5 
Nat. bulls ..114%4@12 @12 138 @18'4 
rnd’d bulls. @lin @lin 124%@138 
Calfskins ... @23 @23 @2615 
Kips, nat.... @22 @224% @25 
Kips, ov-wt.. @20n @20% @24 
Kips, brnd’d. @18 @18% 22%@28n 
Slunks, reg.. @1.40 @1.40 @1.75 
Slunks, hris..85 @40n 35 @40n 60 @65 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies, 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts.. @16 @16 174%@18 
Branded ..... @15% @15% 164%@17 
Nat. bulls ..11 @11% 11 @11% 11%@12 
Brnd’d bulls.10 @10%n 94%@10%n @lil 
Calfskins ... @20%n @20%n @244 
Me Ses ces 1914 @20n 19144@20n @23 
Slunks, reg.. @1.25 @1.25 @1.60n 
Slunks, hris.. @30 @30 50 @55in 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers.. @11% @11% 14 @it% 
Hvy. cows .. @114 @u% 14 @14 b 
BRED oc ceases @13 @13ax 14%o15° 
Extremes ... al @15n @1iax 
Bulls. ..0c.se @ 8%n @ 8%n10 @1 Man 
Calfskins ... @16n @l6n 19 @20 


eee @l1in 15 
Light calf ..1.10@1.20 
Deacons ....1.10@1.20 


@15% 18%@19 
1.10@1.20 1.40@1.50 
1.10@1.20 1.40@1.50 


Slunks, reg..50 @60n 50 @60n 75 @90 
Slunks, hris..10 @l15n @10n 25 @30 
Horsehides ..4.50@6.00 4. 50@6. 00 5.00@6.25 
Hogskins ...60 @65 60 @65 75 @85 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs ea.1.50@1.90 1.85@2.00 .......... 
Sml. pkr. 

lambs ea....1.25@1.50 1.25@1.50 .......... 
Pkr. shearigs. Zi. a 174% 1. uae" 17% 1.0€0@1.°5 
Dry pelts ..18 @20 19 24 @u 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 24, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago, general market very uneven. Light 
weight yearlings, steady to strong and 
very scarce; better grades long year- 
lings and light steers, 25@50c lower; 
lower grades, about steady; all weighty 
steers, steady to 25c lower, inbetween 
grades showing decline. All grades fat 
steers and yearlings sold off Monday 
but recovered substantial share of 
downturn as week closed. Fat cows and 
cutters, mostly 25c lower, 50c early 
downturn in light butcher heifers be- 
ing mostly regained; bulls, weak to 25c 
lower; vealers, about 50c lower. Week’s 
top, $16.00, paid for all respresentative 
weights, including mixed yearlings 
scaling 881 lbs. Bulk fat steers, $13.00 
@15.00; yearling heifers, up to $15.25. 
Killer steers, of value to sell at $12.00 
downward, were supported by firm and 
active stocker and feeder trade. Closely 
sorted western yearlings on country ac- 
count, $12.50; bulk replacement buying, 
$9.50@11.00. 

HOGS—tThe early decline was more 
than recovered in the mid-week ad- 
vance, and in comparison with last 
Thursday, to-day’s quotations are 
mostly 15@25c higher on hogs scaling 
under 290 Ibs., while heavier weights, 
including packing sows, are 25@35c up. 
Reduction in receipts responsible for 
late upturn in prices. Some improve- 
ment in shipping demand and increased 
activity on part of small packers noted 
during the week. To-day’s top, $10.00; 
bulk good to choice 160- to 300- Ib. 
weights, $9.75@9.95; 90- to 150- Ib. 
averages, $9.40@9.85; around 340- Ib. 
butchers, $9.55; and 400- lb. weights, 
$8.65; packing sows, $8.00@9.00, mostly 
$8.35 @8.85. 

SHEEP — Light receipts principal 
factor in late price advances. Compared 
with week ago: Native lambs, around 
25c higher; rangers, mostly steady; fat 
ewes, strong. Late tops: Native lambs, 
$18.25; rangers, $13 00; fat ewes, $5.50. 
Bulk: Native lambs, $12.50@13.00; 
rangers, $12.75@13 00; few medium to 
choice yearlings, $8.50@10.25; fat ewes, 
$4.50@5.25; bulk 55 to 68 lbs., $12.50@ 
13.00; top. $13.25. 

a ae 


OMAHA 
(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Omaha, Oct. 24, 1929. 


CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
were moderately uneven again this 
week, with yearlings and light steers in 
broad demand, closing the week fully 
steady to a little stronger. Weighty 
steers and medium weights, although 
in moderate supply, found a slow sale 
and are quoted weak to, in extremes, 
25c lower for the week. Heifers ad- 
vanced fully 25c; cows are strong. Bulls 
advanced fully 25c to, in extremes, 50c, 
and veals closed weak to 50c lower, with 
practically top $18.50. Choice 1,036- Ib. 
yearlings topped for the week at 


$15.85; 1,102-lb. shorthorns earned 
$15.75, with 1,313-lb. weighty steers, 
$15.25. 


HOGS—Marketward movement of 


hogs to the Omaha market shows an 
expansion over the same period the 
previous week and the corresponding 
time a year ago, but receipt figures in 
the aggregate for leading markets have 
been moderate. The undertone to the 
trade has been strong throughout the 
period under review, with comparisons 
Thursday with Thursday uncovering a 
net advance of 10@15c. Thursday’s top 
registered at $9.50. 

SHEEP—In the slaughter lamb trade 
it was a two-way market. Prices were 
lower early in the week, but with com- 
ple'e recovery later, and prices are on 
a strong basis with the previous Thurs- 
day. Clearance for choice grade 
slaughter range lambs and fed wooled 
lambs at the close of the period was 
$12.50@12.60; natives, $12.25@12.50; 
fed clipped lambs, $11.50@11.60. Ma- 
tured sheep were unchanged; slaughter 
ewes, medium to choice, $4.00@5.25. 


-- fe — 

KANSAS CITY 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 

Kansas City, Kan., Oct. 24, 1929. 

CATTLE—Strictly choice yearling 
steers held at firm levels, but other na- 
tive grain fed offerings closed weak 
to 25c lower, while fed westerns sold 
unevenly 25@75c off. Straight grass 
fat steers met a fairly good outlet, and 
values were steady to 25c higher, with 
plainer kinds showing the advance. She 
stock, bulls and calves held around 
steady. Choice yearling steers reached 
$16.10 for the top, while best medium 
weights brought $14.75 and heavy ma- 
tured beeves $14.65. Bulk of the native 
fed steers and yearlings sold from 
$12.50@15.00. Fed westerns, mostly 
$10.75@12.50; straight grassers, $8.50 
@10.50. Vealers brought $13.00 at the 
close. 

HOGS—After a slow trade with 
prices weak to lower, the hog market 
reacted and final prices are 20@30c 
higher than last Thursday. The late 
top reached $9.75 on choice 200- to 
240-lb. weights, and the most of the 
160- to 300-lb. weights sold from $9.40 
@9.70. Extreme heavies ranged down 
to $9.10. Both packers and shippers 
were fairly active at the late advance 
in prices. Packing grades are 10@15c 
higher at $7.50@8.25. 

SHEEP—Considerable strength de- 
veloped on fat lambs late in the week 
and final prices are 10@15c higher than 
a week ago, or 35@50c over the low 
spot last Monday. Choice range lambs 
reached $12.90 on Thursday’s market 
for the week’s top, while the bulk of the 
arrivals cashed from $12.25@12.85. 
Mature classes shared in the week’s 
10@15c gains in values, with desirable 
fat ewes bringing $5.50 and down. 

i 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, IIl., Oct. 24, 1929. 
CATTLE—A considerable part of last 
week’s advance on steers was lost this 
week. Compared with one week ago: 
Native steers, 25c to mostly 50c lower, 
spots off more; western steers, steady 
to 25c lower; mixed yearlings and 


heifers, steady; cows, steady to 25c 
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higher, best kinds showing full advance; 
low cutters, steady to 15c lower; 
sausage bulls, 25@50c lower; vealers, 
75c lower. Tops for week: 1,196-lb. 
matured steers, $15.85; 996-lb. year- 
lings, $15.65; 700-lb. mixed yearlings, 
$15.00; 780-lb. heifers, $14.50. Bulk 
for week: Native steers, $9.25@14.75; 
fat kinds, $13.00@15.00; western steers, 
$7.85@9.90; fat mixed yearlings and 
heifers, $13.25@14.00; medium heifers, 
$10.00@12.90; cows, $7.25@8.25; low 
cutters, $4.75@5.25. 

HOGS—Prices on butcher hogs are 
15@25c higher, on the average, than 
a week ago, with packing sows 25@ 
35c higher, and pigs about steady. To- 
day’s top $10. 

SHEEP—Compared with a week ago: 
Fat lambs, 50@75c higher, with throw- 
outs and sheep steady. Bulk fat lambs 
today, $12.50@12.65; packer top, $12.65; 
choice lot to butchers, $12.75. 

a 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Oct. 24, 1929. 

CATTLE—Beef steers and yearlings 
remained mostly steady, although a 
slightly easier undertone was noted 
early in the week. Choice medium 
weights reached $16.00; long yearlings 
sold up to $15.65, and mixed yearlings 
stopped at $15.00, while the bulk of 
grain feds turned at $13.00@15.35. Fat 
she-stock finished steady to weak. 
Choice heifers ranged up to $14.50, and 
beef cows bulked at $6.75@8.00. Veal- 
ers ruled weak to 50c lower, and only 
selects cleared above $12.50. Bull prices 
indicated firmness, and native medium 
grades cashed largely at $7.00@8.00. 

HOGS—Swine values were generally 
25c higher, with the late top at $9.60 
for choice 240- to 260- lb. butchers. 
Most 160- to 290- lb. averages cleared 
at $9.25@9.50; 290- to 350- lb. weights, 
$8.90@9.20. Strictly choice 300- Ib. of- 
ferings went to shippers at $9.40. Pack- 
ing sows bulked at $8.10@8.60, while 
light weights cashed up to $8.75 freely. 

SHEEP—Most slaughter classes held 
fully steady, and desirable lambs 
cleared at $12.25@12.50, with a late top 
at $12.60 for natives and‘choice 80- to 
84- lb. fed westerns. Fat ewes cashed 
up to $5.25. Desirable 88- lb. fed Texas 
yearlings made $9.50. 


ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 23, 1929. 

CATTLE—Slaughter cattle staged a 
weak to 25c break this week, the de- 
cline centering on plainer grades and 
inbetween she stock. The run was 
practically all of grass fat origin. Best 
range steers made $11.25@11.60; bulk 
westerns, $10.00@11.25; natives, largely 
$8.50@9.75. Beef cows centered at 
$6.50@8.00; heifers, $7.50@8.75; cut- 
ters and low cutters, $5.00@6.00; bulls, 
$7.50@8.00. Vealers sold largely from 
$12.50@13.50 or about the same as a 
week ago. 

HOGS—Practically no change was 
apparent in the hog division today as 
compared with a week ago. Bulk of 
the desirable 160- to 250- Ib. weights 
sold at $9.40; weightier butchers, down 
to $9.00; bulk packing sows, $8.00@ 
et light lights, $9.00@9.25; pigs, 


SHEEP—All classes in the sheep 
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division were steady with a week earlier. 
Bulk medium to choice native ewe and 
wether lambs cleared at $12.25; a few 
bucky lambs down to $11.20. Thin 
throwouts were fairly numerous at 
$8.50@9.00. Killers took most of the 
fat ewes at $4.00@5.00; strictly choice, 
$5.25. Desirable Dakota and range feed- 
ing lambs sold mostly at $10.50@12.00. 
Oe 


ST. JOSEPH 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 24, 1929. 


CATTLE—Irregular demand char- 
acterized the week’s trading in steers. 
Under continued discrimination, weighty 
steers; averaging 1,100 lbs. and above, 
sold weak to 25c lower; inbetween and 
lightweight kinds, generally steady, 
while a small quota of common grass- 
ers cashed 25c or more higher. Butcher 
stock, bulls and vealers went unchanged. 
Week’s top was $16.25, for choice 1,066- 
lb. yearlings, being the highest figure 
locally since July. Bulk fed steers sold 
from $11.50@13.50, consisting very 
largely of short fed Kansas. Straight 
grassers, largely $8.50@10.75; most fat 
heifers, $10.00@13.25; top loads, $14.10 
and $14.25; most beef cows, $6.75@ 
8.25; cutter grades, $5.25@6.50; choice 
veals, $13.50. 

HOGS—Hogs broke the forepart of 
week and then developed sufficient 
strength to close fully a quarter better 
than a week earlier. Scarcity of heavy 
hogs and a narrower spread in prices 
featured the trade. Bulk hogs, 270 lb. 
and less, sold late in a narrow range of 
$9.50@9 65; top, $9.70; some hogs aver- 
aging 325 lbs., $9.25. Sows are un- 
changed; bulk, $7.75@8.25. 
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SHEEP—Fat lambs, which were sell- 
ing at a top of $12.35 to start the week, 
have advanced to a $12.75@13.00 basis 
in three ac.ive market sessions. Bulk 
of fat westerns sold at the advance at 
$12.75, but sirictiy choice kinds were 
quotable at $13.00. The few native 
lambs appearing sold at $12.25 down; 
fat yearlings, $9.75; mutton ewes, up- 
ward to $5.50. 


Bi ieion 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Summary of top prices for livestock 

at leading Canadian centers, week 

ended Oct. 17, 1929, with comparisons, 


as reported by the Dominion Live Stock 
Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
1,000-1,200 Ibs. 





Week Same 

ended, Prey. week, 

Oct. 17. week, 1928. 
ID rncnt 60 deaea noses $ 9.35 $ 9.50 $10.50 
MEE |<. ho: 0,000 40a 9.00 9.25 10.40 
Winnipeg 8.50 8.50 9.50 
Calgary 7.75 8.00 9.50 
Edmonton coe 67.80 7.25 9.00 
cy ae 7.00 1.25 9.00 
Ce Sere 8.50 8.50 9.00 
errr er tre Tae keane 8.75 


VEAL CALVES. 





Co , RCC ce ee $16.00 $16.00 $16.50 
ED a'vin.o ¥ 0ic:vawes esc 14.00 14.00 14.50 
| ERE pee 12.00 12.00 13.00 
RASS es 9.00 9.00 11.00 
MaGmMOnton 2.20.0 cccccsee 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Peet BINOEE oicccssces 8.25 8.00 9.00 
IN oo e645 00008 10.00 10.00 10.25 
CIE b dteswucccwcuse 10.00 10.00 11.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
WR os a tea adeneshd $12.50 $11.50 
Montreal 13.00 12.00 
Winnipeg . 11.50 10.25 
Calgary A 11.00 10.55 
ee 10.35 10.50 10.10 
PRENSG BIMER 2. ccccces 10.65 11.50 10.10 
| Aer 10.75 11.60 10.10 
BOGRMOOG boc ccicicccces 10.50 11.50 10.10 
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GOOD LAMBS. 
ee ee $12.00 $12.40 
SE a 6-5 4-0:6'6:059: 60.6 10.50 10.50 11.50 
ro 9.50 9.50 10,75 
COMSGEY 2.2... AAP er ree 9.00 9.00 11.00 
nS See 8.25 8.25 11,00 
Prince Albert ........ - See 3s eSawe 10.00 
Moose Jaw ......... o. CS 9.00 11.00 
NU Oe eexcacdusees 10,00 10.00 11.00 

~~ ge 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Oct. 19, 1929, with 
comparisons: 





At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Oct. 19......33 592,000 515,000 
Previous week ....... 2 534,000 550,000 
DE eansdacnvssenaae 610,000 559,000 
BEN, Paicdeaetssv cana 536,400 544,000 
Bc Us.wes*Kesarawa ocean 538,000 578,000 
eee eer ee 561,000 498,000 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
Week CnGed Oct. BO... occ cccccccvsicsces cote 
Os eth os dunce das oaeessated 478,000 
MEN Sao dawnt nan od ea bn tek Cele Newey <aksmae 527,000 
SE S40 av kb 46 ov. 60.08 6600s daadencuscuewedd 449,000 
Ns 5k Aad ard 6409.0 a ate ieranrel eV Aad alaieaealente 470,000 
1925 ae aamaee 492,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Oct, 19......237,000 441,000 328,000 
Previous week .......... 218,000 392,000 359,000 
| ARRAY Peer orc 242,000 414,000 334,000 
__. SPREE Sr eRe re 284,000 365,000 323,000 
| 2 ERE CREEERTEETE ee me a 
WIL eee eee eee eee ee 357,000 390,000 299,000 

or” ond 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the 
week ended Friday, Oct. 18, 1929: 


Cor. 
Wk. ended =s— Prev. week, 
Oct, 18, week, 1928. 
CON fa bn sé ticcnwess 120,319 111,541 125,870 
Kansas City, Kan.... 38,531 37,244 43,015 
i Eee 19,743 19,151 
es SE cccccvccsese CUE 57,532 62,815 
ME SD Ssececetais 15,204 13,301 15,280 
ere 56,451 54,085 
St. Joseph, Mo....... 24,910 21,285 21,335 
Indianapolis ......... 19,851 16,447 11,011 
New York City ...... 39,180 38,958 35,855 








Order Buyers 


Union Stock Yards 


J. W. MURPHY CoO. 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Omaha, Nebr. 





So. Omaha 


E. K. Corrigan 








EE Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 


Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 








oneal 











Write or wire us 














= 


| BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minna. 
Reference: Steck Yards National Bunk. Any Bank in Twin Citic 


Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 

























Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
hree A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Write—’Phone—Wire 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 0184 


Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 








Union Steck Yards, CHICAGO 


Ft. Wayne 
Indiana 
































Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 











R. R. 


Hogs 
Union Stock Yards, So. St. Paul, Minn. 


Lewis Co. 


Buyers Only 
Cattle 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1929. Cattle. Hogs. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Chicago ..............--- 11,000 29,000 
Chicago ... 300 6,500 2,000 Kansas City ........004- 11,600 9,000 
Kansas City ae 3 1,400 125 MANA «66 eee eee eee eeeeee 9,000 erry 
OS ear eh Ks 150 3,000 1,500 St. Louis ...-.-eeeeeeeee 5,000 16,0 ) 
PT Ghssncdesobees 700 7,000 1u0 St. Joseph iSkeseudweene 2,500 pnd 
OO Pr re 100 3,000 2,00 Sioux City Hyd 
SE GY. 29 cc0ccsnenss 1,000 1,500 5u0 St. Paul ...-.eeeeeeeeeee 4 yo 
5 | Re 4,000 1,500 9,500 Oklahoma City ....-.-++- 8 rood 
Oklahoma City ........ 100 600 ..-» Fort Worth .......-++-+- 3,200 
Forth Worth ... 150 300 coos Milwaukee ......cccccees 1,000 5,500 
Milwaukee ..... eae 100 wees DEMVEF 2. .seceeseceeeees 1,600 = 
EE. wevcesesccesceses 1,525 105 19,000 Louisville ............+-- 100 . on = 
CO rr 100 500 eee. Wichita .....--.eeeeeeee 1,000 3 e 4 
WER occ ccccccccccces 300 3,000 100 Indianapolis ............. 1,500 yon = 
Indianapolis ............ 200 5,000 300 «~Pittsburgh ...........+-- 100 ern ase 
DN. sedeccseccces 100 1,200 300 Cincinnati ............-- a _aee _ 
Cincinnati seh countnnss 400 1,80 ie GED Gen viwennsdwapesy 1 a : 4 
DE tigen teach geh ewes 100 400 Peete Cleveland Kivandesh ae wan 200 a = 
CE sc uaneseee <a ee 100 400 100 Nashville ...........-..- . 100 m4 ~ 
Nashville ...... an 100 300 ‘sas Parente «....5. pista : 700 : . 
Ser rr 300 300 100 
7 MONDAY. OCTOBER 21. 1929 WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1920. 
& 21, 29. 
Chicago ...... 44,000 18,000 Chicago .. ‘tieaeesuban yn ye yo 
Kansas City 11,000 11,000 Kansas C ity esau onae 11, 0¢ : ey ape 
Omaha : 11,000 26,000 Omaha tteeeeee eee r a noes By me pd 
St Louis 14,000 2,000 St. Louis ... aban one 4,006 eng ne 
St. Joseph 3,500 12,000 St. Joseph ..... pee Ses 3,000 5,500 2,000 
Sioux City 15, 7,500 18,000 Sioux City x a Bp reo 
ER sd oun hs . y 28,000 42,000 St. Paul ..........+-++-+ 2,500 18,000 “500 
Oklahoma City .. 1,200 100 Oklahoma errr — a4 200 
Fort Worth ............. 1,300 1,600 Fort Worth . . she sane +4 
* Milwaukee > 1,000 200 =Milwaukee on , “ nd é ‘em 11.600 
Ow Sea 2,100 61,050 Denver cake (eaeeen — Ln saat 
PD ostvsnee sees = 5 500 100 Louisville es eens eet = 5.80 ae 
Wichita ioe oe 3,100 2,000 Wichita ...... ‘cane : a4 Sass an 
Indianapolis 9,000 300 Indianapolis vs ory neler a 
Pittsburgh 5,000 3,500 = Pittsburgh 400 2'R800 200 
Cincinnati 4,500 100 )« Cincinnati ao r ye mae aes 
Buffalo 2, 9,400 Buffalo ..........-.-- s = pee ‘ane 
Cleveland 4,500 200 Cleveland cease < ae on 
Nashville ahank 00 ..e. Nashville ‘ et 1 30D 1.400 
Toronto z oon ae 800 6.500 Toronto ....-...eeeeeeee 3 ’ ’ 

















LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING esinerynctone ‘ a 
e livestock prices at five leading Western markets on urs rs 
day, ‘Oct 2481989, as Saale to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wir 
of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- : 
a ob ensiated) : CHICAGO. E, ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY 
Hvy. wt. (250-850 Ibs.) med-ch.§ 9.25@19.90 & 9.30@10.00 $ 8.70@ 9.50 $ 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.) med-ch. 9.40@ 9.90 9,50€@10.00 — 9.10@ = a4 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch... 9.40@ 9.90 9.50@10.00 — 8,85@ 9.90 00@ 9.60 9 
Lt. It. (130-160 Ibs.) com-ch.... 9.25@ 9.90 9.25@ 9.95 = 8.60@ 9.80 ag Y.v pat 


ST, PAUL. 
$ 8.75@ 9.50 
9. 1. 5a 9.50 








Packing sows, smooth and rough. ».00@ 9.00 s 25a 8.85 8.00@ 8.60 ‘ fo 4 f 
Sltr. pigs (130 lbs. down) med-ch. §.00@ 9.05 8.75@ 9.75 no ees 3 bye Aye - 
Av. cost & wt. Wed. (pigs excl.). %.45-: 0,75-196 Ib 8.90-272 Ih 9,25-213 Ib. 7 





Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,500 LBS. UP): 









ee ae saws 13.00@ 16.25 : _ < eLeiee-” UNG haeeeee 

EK) : 8): nis sil sitlaaes 

or ~~ pea aatalpentanid 52NG@1G.25 4.50@15.75 14.25@15.50 13.75@15.50 14.25@15.7 
Good S00@ 15.50 12.500 14.50 12.00@14.25 11.50@13.75 12.25@14.25 
FOU cee eee ee ee eee weet rere eee 

— (1,100-1,300 LBS. ) : 5.25@16.25  15.00G16.00 14,.25@15.75 13.75@15.50 1 —s 16. oO 
G Good oe 3 00a 15.50 12.75015.00 12.25@14.25 11.50@14.50 12.25@14.2 
; . j 

“a sncimcniaetill 15.50@16.25 14.75@16.00 14.50@16.10 1. 50@15.75 
DREN oes coco scccccdscc.+...<- BOMDERERDO 12.50@14.75 12.00@14.75  12.50@ 14.50 

— eer? 11.25@13.50 10.25@12.50 9.50@12.00  10.00@12.50 
Common ‘TE EEE s.0@ll AT) 7.50@10.25 8.00@ 9.50 7.000010.00 





STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS (750-950 LBS.) : 





.25@15.50 
























5.50@ 16.50 15.50@16.50 14.75@16.00 14.75@16.10 14.25 0 
—— 35a 15.50 1 5 BOG 15.50 12.75@14.75 12.25@14.75 12.75@14.25 
} 5 Ss. DOW . 
ae — T5@ 15.25 25@14.50 13.25@15.00 13.25@14.50 
t a 3.50@ 14.75 2.00@13. 50 11.50@ 14.00 11.50@13.25 
eee TIGR, cv ncccsnsascorns 8.0000 13.50 -50@12.25 7.25@11.75 7.00@11.25 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): - 
Choi 25@15.00 1. 00@13.75 10.75@14.25 11.75@14.50 
Good 00@14.50 9.75@13.25 »%.75@15 9.75@ 13.00 
Sedium Prraee eee Leas ‘7513.50 $.25@12. 00 = 8.00@11.50  6.27@11.00 
COWS: ; Te 
Choice .00@10.75 9.75@10.25 9.50@10.75 9.00@10.00  9.; 0@1 1.2 
yy. =e 8.25€@10.00 8.50@ 9.75 8.25@ 9.50 3 9.50 
‘  Gommon-med. 1.50@ 8.25 6.75@ 8.50 6.50@ 8.25 7 
Low cutter and cutter 5.00@ 6.50 4.50@ 6.75 5.25@ 6.5 6.25 
BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): 4 
Beef, 00d-ch oe 8.25@ 9.75 8.25@ 9.50 7.75@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.25 
gal ate 6.00@ 8.25 6.50@ 8.25 5.75@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.00 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): : 
DERMITAT. occ ccccsccesccccee 8.50@11.50 = 8.00@11.50 = -8.50@11.00 = 8.00@11.50 = 8.00@11.00 
Cull-common |........-..-+-++- 7.00@ 8.50 6.25@ 8.00 5.50@ 8.50 6.00@ 8.00 5.50@ 8.00 
VEALERS (MILK-FED) : : 
Good-ch. ... 2.50@15.00 14.00@15.50 11.00@13.50 10.00@13.00 11.00@13.50 
Medium bcee i 1.50@12.50 11.50@14.00 9.00@11.00  8.00@10.00 8.50@11.00 
Cull-common 7.00@11.50 6.00@11.50 6.00@ 9.00 6.00@ 8.09 6.00@ 8.50 
SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS: wen TaN 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down)........- 12.50@13.25 12.00@12.75 11.75@12.60 11.75@12.75 -50@12.5) 
i ~ be (e2 che. Sant osaseders 11.00@12.50 10.50@12.00 10.50@11.75 10.25@11.75 10.50@ 11.50 
son (all weights).......... 9.00@11.00 8.00@10.50 8.50@10.50 7.50@10.25 8.50@10.50 
Yearling wethers (110 lbs. 
aoe ieeesanion ee Pe 8.00@ 10.25 50@ 9.75 7.004 9. 75 =. 8. 25@ 10.25 5@10.00 





7 

4.00@ 5.00 4.25@ 5.25 4.50@ 5.50 425@ 5.25 
4.004 5.00 4.00@ 5.00) 4.25@ 5.25 4.00@ 5. 
1.50@ 4.00 L.75i@ 425 L.j5@ 4.50 1.500 195 


Ewes {120 lbs. down) med-ch. + 25@ 5 
Fwes (120-150 Ibs.) med-ch... 4.00@ 
Ewes (all weights) cull-com.. 2.2504 4.25 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1920. 
Hogs. Sheep. 








Chicago ...... é ae 23,000 16,000 
Kansas City 7,000 11,000 
QMARA ..ccccces eee 7,50 8,000 
St. Louis ....... é 10,500 500 
ee 3,500 2,500 
DE MEY 665-390 05% 0¥40 000 3,500 2,000 
le . . GAS eee 10,000 14,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,000 1,000 che 
OE OSS 3,500 1,600 1,500 
| eee eee 800 4,500 700 
BNE GaN usaw c46 doeu caw 2,000 1,100 15,500 
Se ee 600 700 100 
Sa 600 2,400 500 
eer eS 1,000 7,000 200 
a.) ES eee 100 3,000 300 
LO ee ee 800 3,400 500 
EN Ps oes ween b's 0x oe 200 1,000 600 
ee eee 300 2,000 1,000 
RE Fas oie ode ad als bec 100 500 100 
SE er aS 500 800 1,000 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1929. 





NO occas ccnatee one 2,500 22,000 12,000 
meen ME 2.5 svaswe whe 800 8,000 500 
RR nasa oka dant ec cela 2,200 7,500 7,000 
a eee 1,200 11,000 1,500 
Ee eee 600 6,000 3,500 
PG MED <cveuc susan awae 1,000 5,500 2,500 
St. Paal ............... 8,900 11,500 3,500 
Oklahoma C ity bee hswetee 1,200 1/200 oses 
. I err 2,400 700 1,400 
Se 200 1,500 200 
Denver 1,600 400 28,000 
Wichita 500 1,000 100 
Indianapolis ............. 400 10,000 500 
UT ee ae cae 4,500 500 
Ee ee bee 450 3,800 1,030 
ce res ate 50 3,900 £0) 
Cleveland 200 1,700 700 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
showing the number of livestock slaughtered at 
15 centers for the week ended October 19, 1929. 
with comparisons: 


CATTLE. 


Week Cor, 

ended, Prey. week, 

week, 192s 

Chicage 30,002 24,0055 
Kausas City 


Cotaeattiat 
St. Lanis 
St. Joseph 
Sioun City 
Wichita 
Fort) Worth 








Philadelphia a . ax 1.502 1,41:3 

Indianapolis .... . 2.067 1,615 

boston. ee 1,469 1,442 

New York & Jersey City.. 8,177 9,188 

Oklahoma City. - 6.148 i 

Cincinnati covsccess SBOLT ° 3°068 

Denver 0% . . os mane 3,417 3,887 
Total . " 144,804 22,681 127,556 

HOGS. 
Chicago ........ oocee ee -120,319 111,541 125,870 
Kansas City ...... 7 ; 32,7 






Omaha 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
SR, cnr isbgereainie 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
Boston . . 3,772 
New York & Je Tse} y City.. 55 569 57,043 54,647 
Oklahoma City .... ; 5,897 

















Cincinnati ....... a ; 5,34 19,530 
Denver i eanew awn ae t,128 4,954 6,012 

MEE SGc ceases . 368,690 342.495 397,765 

SHEEP. 

Chicago 5 67,274 
Kansas City ...... 33,641 
... JES eee 26,469 
St. Louis 7,274 
St. Joseph 18,292 
ne a 12,172 
SRE i ee ¢ 755 
Fort Worth ...... cane’ Juaee ae 3,317 
a ae 4,691 6,462 
Indianapolis ..,..... 747 839 
Boston 7,329 5,576 
New York & Jersey City. 63,690 60,801 
Oklahoma City . 306 304 
Cincinnati ....... 2,028 1,619 
WE Bionic swsusseadehs 7,248 =10,052 

ae be 242,996 223.704 254,847 


Where are hides most frequently 
“scored,” and what is the right prac- 
tice to prevent this? Ask the “Packer's 
Encyclopedia,” the meat packer’s dic- 
tionary and guide. 














Py 
Di 


Sv 
Al 
BI 
ort 


929. 


Sheep. 
16,000 
11,000 


1,000 


2,000 

500 
7,000 
1,500 
3,500 


sioner 
ad at 


zy 


Cor, 
week, 
192s 


4,005 
1,435 
SSSI 
4,520 
7,110 
6, OO4 


ser’s 
dic- 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, October 19, 
1929, with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 

CHICAGO. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ge ee 8,508 3,599 18,041 
a a ee 8,320 2,816 18,882 
CE SD eae 3,180 2,396 7,688 
i ee Serre 4,692 3,048 9,254 
Anglo-Amer, Prov. Co... 1,060 2,225. ..... 
(x, H, Hammond Co....... Se See 
Libby, McNeill & Libby.. en” ckaan. ” dueas 





Brennan Packing Co., 6,959 hogs; Independent 
Packing Co., 1,067 hogs; Loyd, Lunham & Co., 
1,113 hogs; Western Packing & Provision Ce., 
7.267 hogs; Agar Pkg. (o., 5,884 hogs; others, 
19 hogs. 

‘otals: Cattle, 30,842; 
63, Tah sheep, 53,815. 


KANSAS CITY. 





culves, 5,640; hogs, 










Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co,.... j 5,833 4,270 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... Bs 4,427 6,986 
Fowler Straub Co... coe eens 
se Se 2,4 3,401 
Bwitt BGO nc ccecs S 6, 8,323 
Wilson & Co........ 4,911 1,610 
Others 286 07 





‘Total 24,816 27,687 


OMAHA, 


Cattle and 


calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Armour and Co,.......... 4,272 
Cater PEs. C0... 6.06 4,468 
ne eee 1,541 
a 2,682 
a So See < 



































2. Sil: 5 
Dee : 
Mayerowich & Vail...... R 
Omeann Pig. Oo........... ‘. 
J. Mite Phe. Oo.......... ; 
J. Roth & Sons.......... ° 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co....... : 
Lincoln Pkg. Co.......... ° 
Morrell Pkg. ©O0.......0. ° 
NOEO FER. CO... ccceec 
Sinclair Pkg. Co...... . 
ok Se a 
EEE. GN Ce dae sh ickdesare” Shes: 

NR SoS eGo cok cas soe EB OT 44.337 20,447 

ST. LOUIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co...... 2,793 6380 5,087 2,215 
Swift & Co......... 2,904 676 4,555 1,978 
Morris & Co........ 1,506 a6 2,995 GAR 
East Side Pkg. Co... 1,067 20 3,086 ead 
Amer. Pkg. Co. 43 40 =—-2,168 359 
Heil Pkg. Co... ate Pcetee aieiee 39 re 
ME wanes 6 <5 6:9 040 5,267 8,194 2,081 

i Dae aap 14,170 26,024 7.301 
. JOSEPH. 

"oe Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
i ar 3,496 13,775 =12,636 
Armour and Co...... 2,239 7,284 5,519 
Morris & Co......... 2,465 6,651 2,042 
NE aeGhn via aieeslace 4,283 oa , 8,144 4,594 

RM gosahs serena 12,483 2,181 35,852 24,791 
SIOUX CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. ~_ Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg Co..... 1,967 174 3,259 4,841 
Armour and Co...... 2,072 149 5,677 4,675 
ok 3 1,505 211 3,009 4,491 
Smith Bros.......... Sie 4 prewce 
SD WGN ku twewaecs 2,110 49 11,995 

TE Sckeaa Hokie 7,655 588 27,073 14,007 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
See 1,462 929 2,253 135 
Wilson & OCo....... 1,782 974 2,252 140 
a ee 130 sae 566 2 

a ee ae : 5,071 556 
° 





Not ineluding 3,37 
sheep bonght direct. 


hogs and 279 








WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1,023 509 ~=64,070 997 
Jacob Dold Co....... 372 42 2,855 24 
Fred W. Dold...... 58 ee 415 oe 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... &9 eeee 
Wichita D. B. Co... 28 es 
ie 28 et 4,570 641 7,840 (1,021 
Not including 6,730 hogs bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
leu Oe 1,128 154 2,291 8,504 
Armour and Co..... 813 41 2,082 9,166 
Blayney-Murphy Co.. 446 87 1,881 “cus 
NEE Mavierachiaes 1,195 74 1,114 749 
| nee 3,582 356 6.868 18,419 
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ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co, .... 3,041 4,122 10,040 


eneey: 





Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 417 1,192 

Eeets Bree. .....,.. 163 bl er 

oe A See 4,471 5,906 26,763 

United Pkg. Co..... 1,318 176 cose 

2 eee 912 sooo Sage 
MN isintn Seiccahae 10,; 322 11,427 63,405 





MILWAUKEE 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co.. 2,065 5,455 18,146 1,317 
Swift & Co., Chicago 7 ; xe, 
Swift & Co., 


















Baltimore ........ 
United D. B. Co..... weer 
R. Guinz & Co....... 15 
The Layton Co...... us 
Co. 
M ¥: B. Ds M. Co... d sia epee matin 
Ge ccntacewnsss d 270 hoh 215 
doc os eannase 3,421 «8,475 «19,622 5,708 
INDIANAPOLIS, 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
a eee 2,129 2,119 20,006 7,974 
ingen &-Oe.... «2. 1,162 618 13,500 1,121 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 1,720 57 jane 1,o44 
Armour and Co,..... i Bs} 300 (2,094 34 
POW BIOS... 00.20. 110 24 137 22 
Helgmeir Bros..... . t ooee 1,40+4 a 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 40 orem 453 
Riverview Pkg. Co... 14 cies 116 , 
Meier Pkg. Co....... 89 Ss 4 5 
Ind. Prov. Co.. ws 47 eee 346 22 
Maas Hartman Co... 35 4 sone =. 
rk 3 58 aes 63 
Hoosier Abt. Co..... 12 eens san 
Oe ei eee 716 80 JU+ a1 4 

WO, dikstckeu ana 6,596 2,998 38,763 ‘i, 199 
CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. Hugs. Sheep. 
| a eae 108 uy dane voce 
ideal Pike. o....... come ey 556 ee 
S. W. Galls Sons....  . 6 Pere 87 
J. Hilberg & Son.... or 40 
Gus. Juengling...... 86 74 
K. Kahn's Sons Co.. 1,204 238 64 
Kroger G. & B. Co... = 260 50 va 
Lohrey Pkg. Co...... i) coe 
H. H. Meyer Co..... 2 Scan 
W. G. Rehn’s Sons... 164 65 
A. Sander Pkg. Co... 9 Pe 2 Suan 
J. Schiacter’s Sons. . 198 188 édee LS 
J. F. Schroth Co..... 19 eae 1,981 os 
John F. Stegner.... 230 118 ase 20 
x Vogel & Son...... 6 5 auta Keaw 

is BOOS 6566 ere ee ° 
Teatcion cone eas 1,847 485 5,874 2,282 
| eo 4,380 1,308 17,311 3,402 


Not including 470 cattle and 5,046 sheep bouglit 


direct. 
RECAPITULATION. 
Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended Oct, 19, 1929, with comparisons 








CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended lrey. week, 
Oct. 19. week. 192s. 
2 Pe ee eo ... 30,842 30, 602 24,005 
Maneas: City... science Sayeee 15, 90-4 
Omaha (inel, calves). 18,476 16,245 
REE eG die eas: tyson tate 14,170 14,520 
Renee re 12,483 11,372 
aS: a ra 7,655 7,287 
Oklahoma City 2.6 cece 3,374 3,198 
Jol RRS AGA eee .. 1,570 1,979 
CO ee ne 3,582 3,835 
ro 10,322 12,827 
ree eer rere 3,421 8,515 
ee 6,596 4,491 
Cincinnati ita veaas 4,380 2,066 
NESS. vatdsis Rasetiomens 139,257 121,311 
SHEEP. 
I a a Praveen 0:4 3k wis 'ase's 53,815 66,987 
PD. QUA =v bn svecveeus 27,687 21,926 
CME se sdicwavcncaccegie 5 36,085 
St. Louis 41,9638 
St. Joseph 23,016 





Sioux City 








Oklahoma City Biewinewa acct 556 5,887 
Wichita 6,380 
Denver 5,098 
St. Paul me F 56,798 
eer ok. sae 
Indianapolis ............. 11,199 46,564 
SOMONE ho cise scesesisis 3,492 15,980 

Total .................224,526 350,243 234,308 

HOGS. 

CIN ors a! hia aca ele. ene See 63,723 45,196 = 35, 200 
Kansas City 24, 33,95- ; 
a SS 
Sere 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City 





Milwaukee F 
oneal 38,763 8,655 
Ro ree 17,311 2,507 








Eo ade danssenecceen 381, 105 238 031 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 
Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
ure reported as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. 


25,156 


Calves. Hogs. 


Sheep. 


Mon., Oct. 14... 





Tucs., Oct. lo.... 9,148 24, hf 

wed., Vet. 16... .18, 802 21. Gad 
Thurs., Oct. 17 20,001 
Fri., Oct. 18 16,501 
Sat., Oct. 19 7,000 
Thies week ...... 57,5 11,265 133,547 
Previous week . 9,492 131,329 
Year ago ........33 12,449 148,403 





Two years ago. .70,926 14,834 126,038 
Total receipts for month and year to Oct. 19, 
with comparisons: 





——Sept.——- -——Y ——— 
1928, 1928. 1929. 
a 135,705 156,946 1,860,67¢ 
Calves coy 543 38,055 562,243 
WE 50k weed 350,565 367,888 6,227,246 
Sheep .. 252,194 344,658 3,052,552 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


190 8,776 3,287 
118 5,854 8,399 
173 2 996 6,280 
169 3,358 9,387 

4 6,490 3,929 


Mon., Oct. 14.. 
Tues., Oct. 15.... 
Wed., Oct. 16... 
Thurs., Oct. 17... 3, 
Bri., Oct. 18..... 





Sat., Oct. 19.... 500 1,000 
This week ...... 654 209,974 32,282 


739 = 26,156 41,486 
583 «21,424 = 38,081 
1,084 32,164 32,691 


Previous week.... 

Year ago .. rad 

Two years ago... .23,7T75 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICD OF LIVESTOCK. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended Oct. 19.$18.95 $ Ly 55 $ 4.50 








Previous week ..... 13.50 70 4.50 
J. eer ‘66 ties ee >. 70 5.75 
ASRS Ar oer 13.85 10.90 5.65 
1926 su aun. 0% <i palaaa Ge en 6.15 
1925. ereth eae anna 11.385 911.25 7.25 
1924 .. Se 10.65 6.30 





Av., 1924-1928....812.10 $10.95 $ 6.20 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. 


Hogs. Sheep. 
103,600 60,900 
105,173 53,112 
126,979 72,839 


Week ended Oct 


revions week 





93, 874 

66,253 
see, aie : 168 96,175 34 
éeiemas onal 49,642 104,988 5,447 





‘Saturday, Oct. 19, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
No, Avg. Prices—— 
rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 
19,133,500 287 $10.20 $ 9.55 
237 10. = 9.70 





Week ended Oct, 
Previous week ....... d 





Oar eh ed Ueeeeeaet 243 9.70 
coecece 236 10.90 

ee eeeecee 247 12.30 
rere rrr 121,175 245 11.25 
S6eeeee 237 10.65 








S-yr. av., 1924-1928.130,000 242 $12.00 $10.95 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal tn- 
spection for week ended Oct. 18, 1929, with com 





parisons: 

Se Nn ee Bs co aaiinnd cscs cntcesens 120,319 
I NN hoe onin he tn We nano Ces neiee dine og 541 
Year ago .. i? 

a 

1926. TOT Tee PT ee Tee 91, 300 
| Teer rrrrrrn Serr reeer eer eee ere 97.000 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Oct, 24, 1929, were as follows: 








Wk. ended Prev. 

Oct, 24. week. 

Packers’ purchases ........... 67,280 67, 74 
meet. 16 MOCKERE 6 20.068 ceess 43,181 34,17 

Shippers’ purchases .......... 32,139 27859 

Pere re rrr 142,600 129,485 


(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 
ay 
Watch the “Wanted” page for oppor- 
tunities. 
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The Secret of 


Efficient Coolers e 


EARS of creative association with the various 

industries which use refrigeration, have given 

United the unpurchasable experience guiding 
the operations of this entire organization. 


Even though you buy high quality corkboard, its 
proper installation is.essential if you are to obtain the 
best results. But the most efficient installation can be 
made only by an experienced organization. There are 
many details of construction that can either make or 
break a job. They can be handled and mastered prop- 
erly, only thru experience. Obviously it is a grave mis- 
take to intrust important insulation work to any but a 
capable contractor—Because economical refrigeration 
depends directly upon efficient insulation. 


- 





Send for your Free Copy of 


Crescent 100% PureCorkboard 9 fitter Fisures on te 











Therefore, (Made in U.S. A.) tailed Specifications and 
d drawings showing modern 
use — an methods of Packing House 


Insulation. 


United’s Service 


and be assured of economical and satisfactory insulation. 





A Sharp Freezer in the new plant of Quaker City C. S. Warehouse, Philadelphia, Pa., 
recently completed by UNITED’S SERVICE. 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES 


Main Office and Factory—Lyndhurst, N. J. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 

















f 
( 


929. 
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Another Packing Plant 100% 
Crescent Cork Board _ 













At right—The plant 
of the Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa 
H. P. HENSCHIEN, Architect 


At left—Picture of the new six 
story manufacturing building 
under construction 


INCE 1913 over 3% million feet BM Crescent 100% Pure Cork 
Board has been installed in this modern up to date Packing 
Plant—and now over 500,000 B M is being installed in this 

new six story manufacturing building under construction—Cork 
insulation properly installed 16 years ago is still doing continuous, 
efficient work economically. 

It pays to properly install Crescent 100% 


Pure Cork Board—for it reduces opera- 
tion and depreciation costs 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES 


Main Office and Factory—Lyndhurst, N. J. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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oa 
WITH THIS NEW FASTENER 


greater protection against temperature losses; new 
years of efficiency. Best for busy doorways because 
of its quick, easy, never-failing operation. Best for 
seldom-used doors because it keeps the seal so tight 
that temperature seepage is prevented. Now offered 
optionally on Jamison Cold Storage Doors at a slight 
increase in price (no extra charge on Jamison Vesti- 
bule Doors)—or sold separately for replacement on 
the doors you are now using. Write for descriptive 
folder. 

JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
Hagerstown, Md. U. 3. A. 


New York—Chicago—San Francisco—Los Angeles 
Special Traveling Representative for Southern States, 
Address Hagerstown Office 


The New @ Patented 










WEDGETIGHT 


J Door Fastener 
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For the safe storage of meats, fish, poultry, 
game, dairy products, fruits, vegetables and other 
foods, Frick Refrigeration offers many distinct ad- 
vantages. 

Safe, economical, durable machinery—preferred 
by managers and engineers for nearly 50 years. 


Write for Ice and Frost bulletins. 


ROMAN 


SUPERIOR SINCE 1BA2 








ICE MACHINERY 






































for the 
PACKER, SAUSAGE MAKER, RENDERER 
AND BY-PRODUCT MANUFACTURER 
Ammonia or Carbon 
dioxide systems of 
refrigeration 
Write for Bulletins 








Mathieson Ammonia 
Anhydrous and Aqua 


SODA ASH VANILLIN COUMARIN 
CAUSTIC SODA BENZOIC ACID 
LIQUID CHLORINE BENZALDEHYDE 
BLEACHING POWDER ETHYL VANILLIN 
CHLORINE PRODUCTS BENZOYL CHLORIDE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA BENZOATE OF SODA 
H T H (HYPOCHLORITE) BENZYL ALCOHOL 
PURITE (FuseD sopa ash) SULPHUR DICHLORIDE 
The high Mathieson standards of manufacture and the complet: 
facilities for prompt, efficient service guarantee toevery Ammonia 
purchaser utmost value and satisfaction. 


ge MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS {inc} 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 
Works; NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. SALTVILLE, VA. NEWARK, N.Y. 


























Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul S8t., Baltimore, Md 
902 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

















ROBERT J. McLAREN, A'I'A 
ARCHITECT 
DESIGNING AND SUPERVISING CONSTRUCTION 


— of 
PACKING PLANTS—COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
1801 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Ice and Refrigeration 








Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Plant Employee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 








AMMONIA NOT EXPLOSIVE. 

There seems to be a general idea, 
particularly with those not familiar 
with anhydrous ammonia, that it is a 
gas which will explode. This is not 
correct, says a writer in Refrigerating 
World. Anhydrous ammonia is no more 
of an explosive than is water. Am- 
monia does expand under heat—so does 
water. 

Ammonia gas, when handled by those 
familiar with it, is much safer than the 
ordinary gasoline which, as we know, 
is used generally without a high per- 
centage of accidents. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
while water boils at 212 degs. F., am- 
monia boils at air temperature. Con- 
tainers for anhydrous ammonia are, 
therefore, designed and constructed to 
take care of this condition. 

Ammonia also has the advantage of 
disclosing any leak quickly through the 
scnse of smell and can, therefore, be 
considered as one of the safest forms 
of refrigerating agents. No one can 
have an explosion from ammonia if 
normal precautions were taken. Am- 
monia is not a poison. It does not 
cause conflagration—rather the oppo- 
site—it extinguishes fires due to the 
fact that it will not support combus- 
tion. 

Ammonia will asphixiate, yet it is 
quite possible to go into a room, cham- 
ber or factory which is overcharged 
with ammonia gas if general precau- 
tions are used. Where a gas mask is 
not available, a large sponge saturated 
with either water, or water and vine- 
gar solution, will permit the engineer 
or emergency men to work comfortably 
without permanent injury for a consid- 
able period. 

The large ammonia distributors are 
7 2 $ > 
glad to furnish literature to operating 
men giving the true facts about am- 
monla, 

_ As ammonia plays such a large part 
in the refrigerating world, the knowl- 
edge of these facts cannot be too wide- 
ly distributed. 

2, 


—---fe 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

The Texas Ice & Refrigerating Co., 
Fort Worth, Tex., has let a contract 
for remodeling its building at Jones 
and 11th sts. The work will cost about 
$11,000. 

The East Coast Refrigeration Co., 
Lake Worth, Fla., is building a cold 
storage plant with a capacity of 50 
cars. It will cost $80,000. 

The Pearce, Young Angel Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., is installing a cold storage 
plant to cost $13,000. 


The Spaders Holding Co., Fort 
Meyers, Fla., is erecting a cold storage 
plant to cost $100,000. 

The erection of an ice and cold stor- 
age plant in Bellingham, Wash., is 
being considered by port commission of 
the city. 

The Union Storage Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is spending about $100,000 for new 
equipment and to overhaul its plant. 

The Springdale Cold Storage Co., 
Springdale, Ark., is having plans made 
to remodel its plant. 

A precooling plant will be erected in 
Wiersdale, Fla., by the Wiersdale Pack- 
ing Co. It will cost about $35,000. 

G. W. Dobbs, Hawkinsville, Ga., has 
purchased the plant of the Service Ice 
& Storage Co., Waycross, Ga. 

The Tulsa Refrigerating Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000. 

Niemann & Co., Thiensville, Wis., are 
planning the erection of an abattoir 
and cold storage plant. 

A cold storage plant has been erected 
in Gonzales, Tex., by the American 
Produce Co. The cost was $25,000. 

The National Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Hollister, Calif., has acquired a site 
on which will be erected a cold storage 
plant to cost about $200,000. 

A contract has been let by the Ren- 
frew Refrigerator Co., Renfrew, On- 
tario, Canada, for a two-story refrig- 
erator plant to cost about $75,000. 

A new cold storage warehouse of 
latest design and equipment has been 
opened by the Growers Refrigeration 
Co. at 240 Oregon st., San Francisco. 

From Alice, Tex., comes word that 
a new cold storage plant is to be es- 
tablished at Ravmondsville. 

Hardware City Storage Co., Inc., 
New Britain, Conn., is preparing plans 
for a 7-story cold storage plant and 
warehouse, to cost approximately 
$150,000. 





— fe---~ 
AUGUST CANNED MEAT EXPORTS. 


Domestic exports of canned meats 
from the United States during August, 
1929, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, were: 

Beef, 203,213 lbs., valued at $65,385; 
pork, 748,321 lbs., valued at $282,057; 
sausage, 137,569 lbs., valued at $45,931; 
other canned meats, 138,459 Ibs., val- 
ued at $42,599. 

Shipments of canned meats from this 
country to non-contiguous territory: 

Alaska—Beef, 16,140 lbs., valued at 
$7,813; sausage, 5,384 lbs., valued at 
$4,665; other canned meats, 30,656 
lbs., valued at $11,697. 

Hawaii—Beef, 237,164 lbs., valued at 
$48,968; pork, 16,253 lbs., valued at 
$5,431; sausage, 7,851 lbs., valued at 
$2,754; other canned meats, 2,736 lbs., 
valued at $1,137. 

Porto Rico—Beef, 1,178 Ibs., valued 
at $301; pork, 3,260 lbs., valued at 
$1,478; sausage, 39,679 lbs., valued at 
$7,064: other canned meats, 33,328 Ibs., 
valued at $3,252. 

—--~fo— aa 


What pork cuts are cured in dry salt 
and how is it done? Ask the “Packer’s 
Encyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 


MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 


Recent changes in the federal meat 
inspection service are reported as fol- 
lows: 

Inspection granted— 

H. H. Booth & Co., Inc., 1121 East 
First st., Santa Ana, Calif. Woolner 
Packing Co., 210-214 North Green st., 
Chicago, Ill. Hermitage Lard Co., Her- 
mitage Road and Leigh st., Richmond, 
Va. *Delaware Packing Co., South 
Kortright, N. Y. 

Inspection withdrawn— 

Old Virginia Ham Co., Richmond, Va. 
The Cudahy Packing Co., Portland, 
Ore. 

Inspection extended— 

United Packing Co., South St. Paul, 
Minn., to include Katz & Rifkin Pack- 
ing Co., J. B. Kasowitz, Jacob Fein- 
berg & Co., Joe Schaffer, Minnesota 
Packing Co., and Dakota Packing Co. 
Change of address— 

Chicago Kosher Products Co., 3351- 
3359 South Halsted st., Chicago, IIl., 
and Sinai Kosher Sausage Factory, 
Kosher Star Sausage Mfg. Co., United 
Kosher Sausage Co., Newberry Kosher 
Sausage Mfg. Co., and Levin’s Sinai 
Kosher Sausage Factory, instead of 
previous name and subsidiaries. 

Chicago Kosher Products Co., 1002- 
1010 Maxwell st., Chicago, Ill, and 
Sinai Kosher Sausage Factory, Kosher 
Star Sausage Mfg. Co., United Kosher 
Sausage Co., Newberry Kosher Sau- 
sage Mfg. Co., and Levin’s Sinai Kosh- 
er Sausage Factory, instead of pre- 
vious name and subsidiaries. 

“Conducts slaughtering. 
- ——Yo--- 
HOGS IN THE ARGENTINE. 

That the campaign to increase pork 
production in Argentina has met with 
a certain degree of success is shown 
from the fact that while the packing 
plants killed 389,516 hogs in 1923, last 
year the slaughterings reached a total 
of 677,102 animals. The two plants 
killing the largest number of hogs for 
export reported combined killings of 
45,000 hogs in 1924. Last year they 
received over 300,000 which was seven- 
fold more than the number killed four 
years preceding. A faster growth in 
hog raising than experienced in the 
past is indicated for the future, as it is 
beginning to command the attention of 
those who foresee in the expansion 
of this agricultural industry economic 
possibilities not fully recognized until 
a few years ago. 

con ge 


PORK IMPORTS TO LATVIA. 

The Latvian government has ar- 
ranged to admit American pork prod- 
ucts after ‘its own microscopic exam- 
ination carried out at ports of entry. 
This arrangement is working satisfac- 
torily from the standpoint of Amer- 
ican meat exporters. Previous com- 
munications had indicated that the 
Latvian government would accept 
B. A. I. certificates on imports of 
American meat products. 
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F. C. ROGERS 


BROKER 
Provisions 


Philadelphia Office 
Ninth & Noble Streets 


New York Office 
New York Produce Exchange 
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Give Each Order Their 
Personal Attention 


Cash Provisions -Beef -Etc 
Centray ‘Uture Provisions - Grain «8 Cotton 


6889 Members Chicago Board of Trade 


Daily Price List Sent on Request 


J.C.Wood & Co. 


105 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 















WM. M. WARE & CO. 





TALLOW 
onmass BROKERS 
TANKAG 
CRACKLINGS dl 
ETC. Phone Bowling Green 4896 








BOSTON 


ESTABLISHED 
1888 Phone. Hancock 0203 
MEMBERS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


327 S. LaSalle St. 
Phone Harrison 5614 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 








H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 


1637 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 




















H. 0. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 


ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Manufacturing 
Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 


1184 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 














JOHN H. BURNS CO.., Broker 


Export Packing House Products Domestic 
407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Cable Address: “Jonburns” 


Oodes: Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s (6th Bd.) 
Rep... Wynantskill Mfg. Co, Stockinettes. Troy. N. Y¥ 








Ws fake & Company, Je: 


Brokers, Importers and Exporters for the 
Pacific Coast Market 
Provisions, Fats, Oils and all By-Products 


SEATTLE, WASH All Codes PORTLAND, ORE 























Packing House Products 
Oldest Brokers in Our Line 


Tallow, Grease, Provisions, Oll. 
Tankage, Bones, Cracklings, Heg Hal: 
‘arcuns —P. S. Lard—Green Port. 
Boneless Beef—Ref. Lard—Cared Port. 

Quick Reliable Service Guaranteed 
Seven Phones 135 W. Jackson Bivd 
All Working CHICAGO 

Wabash 2604-5-6-7-8 






ise 


@ 








Casing House Experimental |. 
and Consulting Service 

M.W.SCHWARZ--CHEMICAL ENGINEER 

15 Whitehall St., N. Y. City—Phone Bowl. Green 9676 


Waste Utilization—Deodorization 
Disinfection, etc. 



































Main Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. 
! CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


fh. G-cJAMES COMPANNT 


PROVISION BROKERS 


Branch Offices 
148 State St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Drovers and Mechanics 
Bank Building, 





On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 








Beef. Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 
Bird tsnuno 





We trade in Domestic, Canadian, European, 
Australian, New Zealand and South 
American products on 
brokerage basis. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 

















ceipt of inquiries. 



























ICAGO 
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Chicago Section 


Packers purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 22,832 cattle, 4,577 calves, 
47,027 hogs and 27,930 sheep. 


Earl S. Haines, secretary of the 
Shortening and Oil Division of the Na- 
tional Cottonsced Products Asscciation, 


transacted business in Chicago this 
week. 
Provision skipments from Chicago 


for the week ended Oct. 19, 1929, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 

Iast wk. Prev. wk. 1928. 
Cured meats, Ibs...26,449,090 21,459,000 24,723,000 
Fresh meats, Lbs...51,033,000 33,110,000 35,081,000 
a ee eres 16,080,000 12,991,000 13,520,000 


Wm. H. Ridgway, president, Craig 
Ridgway & Son Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
was a caller at the office of THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER during the week. 
Mr. Ridgway—known everywhere as 
“Old Hook ’er to the Biler’”—was in the 
city to attend the annual convention of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers and other meetings. 


The plant once occupied by the Chi- 
cago Packing Co., 4525 Gross ave., 
Chicago, has been purchascd by the 
Siegel-Warner Packing Co., a new con- 
cern. The buildings will be remodeled, 
and operations will start not later than 
December 1, 1929, it is said. It will 
specialize in beef. Philip Siegel is 
president of the company; Morris W°ll- 
er, vice president, and Samuel Siegel, 
treasurer. The company is capitalized 
at $150,000. 

A. E. Hall, who for thirteen years 
was associated with Morris & Co., 
Chicago, Ill., is the senior partner in a 
new firm—A. E. Hall & Son—organized 
recently at Gadsden, Ala., to take over 
the operation of the Jones Abattoir. 
A Modern sausage kitchen and smceke- 
hovse will be installed, and in addition 
to killing hogs and cattle a full line of 
provisions will be handled. Mr. Hall 
has been repres*nting the St. Louis 
Independent Packing Co. in the South, 
previous t> which he was sales man- 
ager for Jacob E. Decker & Sons Co., 
Mason City, Ia. 

—-—_& —-— 

STORAGE REPORT CHANGES. 

Certain additions and chang‘s in the 
monthly cold storage report issued by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics are being considered as a resu't 
of requests made by cold storage ware- 
housemen. 

A change in the report which has 
been requested is the segregation of 
the “frozen pork” item of the report, 
which is made up of loins, hams, 
shoulders, butts and bacon bellies. The 
reason for this request is that there ave 
appreciable differentials in value be- 
tween the various cuts and that these 
differentials vary from time to time. 

Also, consideration is being given by 
the bureau to the matter of revorting 
frozen poultry, inasmuch as the de- 
velopment of new methods of packing 
drawn poultry makes the present svs- 
tem of reporting this product no longer 
representative of the actual situation. 


PACKERS’ CONVENTION NOTES. 
(Continued from page 207.) 

Joe Hazen, of the Edw. C. Price Com- 
pany, found many of his good friends 
attending the convention and enjoyed 
his visit. 

More good scenery was added to the 
convention whenever the dapper Bar- 
ney Brennan was present. Mr. Bren- 
nan, president of the Brennan Pack- 
ine Co., attended most of the sessions. 

E. G. Montgomery, chief of the Food- 
stuffs Division of the U. S. Bureau of 
Forcign and Domestic Commerce, was 
following food distribution trends as 
described by so many speqkcrs at the 
convention. 

A Rispel, of A. Rispel and Company, 
the designer of the recently-developed 
ham boiler and meat loaf pan washer, 
introduced his new associate, F. O. 
Geyler. Both were kept busy telling of 
their newest machine. 

Charlie Dieckmann, with Mrs. Dieck- 
mann, presided at a nice comfortable 
table at the dinner dance on Monday 
night from which they had a good view 
of the colorful party, and where they 
ee some of Charlie’s old-time 
pals. 

The official representative of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion at the convention and the Confer- 
ence of Major Industries was F. E. 
Mollin, the association’s secretary. Mr. 
Mollin went on to Washington to con- 
tinue his efforts for a tariff on hides. 

The Mechanical Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s headquarters at the Drake Hotel 
was a delightful suite of rooms over- 
looking the lake, where anyone with 
shattered nerves might find relief. 
J. W. Hubbard, vice-president and sales 
manager of the company, and President 
F. N. Beeson were hosts. 

a. oo 
CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 

Exports of meat, lard and sausage 
casings from Canada during August, 
1929, with comparisons for the same 
month last year, as reported by the 
Canadian Department of Trade and 
Commerce, were as follows: 


Beef, pickled in bbls, ....... 98,700 19,300 
August, August, 

1929. 1928, 

Lbs. Lbs. 

Bacon and hams, shoulders 
and sides .........+0+.e+e+28,400,F00 3,529,900 
Pork, pickled in barrls...... 189.800 53 300 
Mutton and lamb, fresh...... 32,200 40,100 
Py ME. cvekwesusvovensve 352,200 851.400 
POUR, GEy-OMlteE 2 oc cccccwces 464,400 186,80) 
oe rer ier 4,760 800 6,700,900 
BREE secesvadessctssesecsesce Ge 40,400 
TATG COMPOURA. «2c ccescecves 17,400 22,700 
PE 0S < be aioned:~ Sc0dek >. aeten 
~ oe —-—_ 


GERMAN LIVESTOCK SITUATION. 


The long extended drought has 
caused such a shortage of pasturage 
that farmers in many districts in Ger- 
many have been compelled to begin 
feeding winter reserves of fodder. This 
year’s drought is expected to have the 
effect of increasing the c-nsumption of 
feeding stuffs such as oil cakes, unless 
the German farmer, whose lot hes been 
difficult and considerably aggravated by 
this latest adversity, is fore:d to un- 
load his livestock because it wceuld be 
uneconomic to carry it through the 
winter. 





TRADE GLEANINGS 


It is rumored that the Forrest City 
Cotton Oil Co., Forrest City, Ark., will 
erect a new $50,000 seed storage house. 

‘The se.d storage house of the Cooper 
Cotton Oil Co., Cooper, Texas, suffered 
partial destruction in a recent wind 
storm. 

The Southern Cotton Oil Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has started work on a one- 
story addition to its office building at 
1851 Williams st. 

The Mt, Pleasant Oil Mill, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Texas, is installing additional 
linters and a lint flue syscem and other- 
wise increasing the capacity of its 
plant. 

The new Metzger meat packing plant 
at South San Francisco, Calif., recent- 
ly went into operation af er an official 
cyening which was attended by several 
thousand business men. 

The International Vegetable Oil Co., 
Dallas, Texas, has leased, from Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Corp., the 
Washington Cotton Oil Co., and is pre- 
paring to start operation. 

William Swiecicki and Josephine 
Swiecicki, Upper Darby, Pa., and Otto 
J. Schramm, West Atlantic City, have 
organized, at Newark, N. J., the Coast 
Packing Co., with a capital of $200,000. 

The Vincennes Packing Co., Vin- 
cennes, Ind., will broadcast during the 
next four months, from stotion WGBF, 
a series of historical sketch-s. inter- 
spersed with music, called “Highlights 
of Old Vincennes.” 

The Phoenix Cotton Oil Mill, Mem- 
phis. Tenn., recently changed its name 
to Dixie Cotton Oil Mill, the original 
Dixie Mill having been sold to the 
Buckeve Cotton Oil Mill and the name 
changed to “Buckeye.” 

It is reported that the T-mple Cotton 
Oil Company of Little Rock, Ark.. has 
been purchased by the Buckeye Cotton 
Oil Company; and it is further rumored 
that the Rose City Cotton Oil Company 
has been taken over by the Temple Cot- 
ton Oil Company. ; 

The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has let a contr-ct to the 
Ratson-Cook Co., of West Print, Ga., 
for a two-storv brick structure and 
basement. 400x85 ft., to be used as a 
mill building. Robert & Co., Atlanta, 
are the engineers. 

Approvimately 800 shoe monufactur- 
ers, retailers. and tanners’ representa- 
tives attended the 1930 sv~ing and sum- 
mer stvle conference held in New York 
recently under the joint ausnices of the 
National Boot and Shor Menvfactur 
ers’ Association, The National Shoe 
Retailess’ Association, the National 
Shoe Travelers’ Assecicticon ard the 
Tanners’ Council. Exhibits of leather 
made by tanners constitu’ed an im- 
portant feature of the conference. 


-——-fe—--— 


The following is a report of the New 
Yerk City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poultry 
and game seized and destroyed in the 
City of New York durine the week 
ended October 19, 1929: Meat—Brook- 
lyn, 7 lbs.; Manhattan, 26863 Ibs.: 
Queens, 64 Ibs. Fish—Manhattan. 64 
lbs. Poultry and Game—Manhattan, 
403 Ibs. 
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CASH PRICES. 
Based on actual carlot trading, 
Oct. 24, 1929. 
Regular Hains. 
Green. 
BD scccunsdceve jxasea 
BOBS nccccccecvceceseses 17% 
a Ee 17 
SF errr ete 16% 
16-18 1634 
18-20 154 


10-16 rang 
1§-22 range 








Green. 
bunabhaseabiean 17% 
FLAG 17% 
obs6 ee SbR85e0ene bs» 16% 
So Kees espeneseus ess 15% 
hkk ee ebb heehee > 14% 
iLosesboeeusaeeres 14 
oe eee ee 13% 
13% 
12! 
Picnics 
Green 
145 14 
6-8 iB 
S-10 2 
1-12 11% 
12-14 11% 
Lellies.* 
Green. 
BS: ca nntinddesceesanndece 18 
SS errr rit 17 
IDED wccccvecccccccceses 16 
BREE cveccceccccceccescs 14% 
BED ccccccnccensseccese 14 
EBEB ncccccccccvescceces 3% 
*Square Cut and Seedless. 
D. S. Bellies. 
Clear. 
14-16 11% 
ean. <ssnuess saneesaee 11% 
18-20 114 
: 11 
10% 
> 10% 
35-40 15S 
40 50 wr, 
D. S. Fat Backs. 
S-10 
RBS oncseccenesessee 
DOR 2050500500 000600000.08 
BOBS wn cccccncccvsccsececes 
BD Soccdcssocncevesnes 
BB-BO nc ccccccccsccsecveces 
BPD suswnseoscosdwesies 
D. S. Rough Ribs 
45-50 





Extra 
Extra 


Regular plates.............- 





8S. P. 


H. Run. 


Skinned Hams. 





Other D. 8S. } 


short GROBTS. .0.s00.00 
short ribs............ 


Clear plates .........--se+0- 


Jowl butts 








Soiled Hams. 


‘Thursday, 


Select. 
17% 





Rib. 


11% 


10% 
10% 
105 
10t, 








FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1929. 








Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Oct. TC ery Pee 10. 85ax 
Nov. - -10.95-9714 10.9744 10.87 10.90 
Dec. -11.10 11.10 11.00 11.05ax 
Jan. ...11.62%4 11.6214 11.52% 11.52%b 
Mar. ...11.80 11.80 11.75 11.75 
May ...11.85 ihe alee 11.85 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Oct. . -11.50 11.60 11.50 11.50ax 
OT. cee wees cece sane 11.50n 
en ass Sesion ‘wen owere 11.95b 
Ee sha wees oe oss 12.55b 
SHORT RIBS 
Oct. 11.25ax 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1929. 
LARD— ‘ 
Oct 10.6714 10.75 10.6714 
tL tie wens ona sobs 75 
Dec. . 11.02% 11.02% 10.85 10.90 
Jan. ..11.50 11.50 11.40 11.45 
Mar. . 11.57% 11.60 IL.57' 11.60b 
May ...11.85 11.85 11.75 11.75b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
ME, occ cone 11.37%ax 
Nov. 11.37%n 
Jan. . 11.90ax 
May -12.55 12.45ax 





SHORT RIBS— 
OB, sve ove 11.25ax 




















TUESDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1929. 
LARD— 
Te ee eae 10.6714b 
Nov. ...10.75 10.75 10.70 10 70 
Dec, ...10.90 10.90 10.85 10.85ax 
Jan. -11.40 11.40 11.35 11.35ax 
Mar. ose sas 11.55ax 
May ere 72% 11.7214 11.8744 11.67 %4ax 
CLEAR BELLIES 
ia tse ches 11.174%4ax 
Nov. 11.17%n 
Jan. - ae bec 11.80ax 
May 12.40 12.40 12.571, 12.37 4ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
Oct. . oy 11.20ax 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1929. 
LARD— 
Oct. 10.70 10.75 10. 70 10.75n 
Noy. oe 10.80 8 10.75b 
Dec. -10.871 10.95 1090 
Jan. mie 421, 11.4714 11.42%b 
Mar. -11.6215 an “T 11.62% 
May .11.80 11.80 11.75 11.75=ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Oct. ane seas eae 11.00ax 
NRE ate is aos 11.00n 
Jan. ...11L.77% oon are 11 wax 
May ...12.35 12.3714 2.58 12.37 44ax 
SHORT RIRnS— 
Oct. ia anew isaac ens 11.20n 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1929. 
LARD— 
Oct. ...10.67% 10.67% 10.65 10.65ax 
Noy. . 10.65 eves cece 10.€5 
Dec. . .10.90 10.90 10.6245 10.80ax 
Jan. ...11.42% 11.45 11.20 11.35b 
Mar. -11.45 11.50 11.40 11.50b 
May -11.77% 11.77! 11.55 11.65b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
det. Sees 11.00n 
eae 11.00n 
11.80 11.80ax 
12.37! 12.30ax 
" 11.20n 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1929. 
LARD— 
Oct. ...10.60 10.70 10.60 10.70ax 
Noy. ...10.60 10.75 10.75 
Dec, ...10.75 10.90 10.90ax 
Jan. ...11.8714 11.40 11.4°%b 
Mar. . .11.50 11.55 11.55b 
May 11.65 11,7214 11.724%b 
2 ~- AR BELLIES— 
case wk swe ' 10. 80ax 
og 6ée: ener : 10.89 
Jan. 11.70 as 70b 
May 12.25 12.25 12.27%b 
ee RIBS— 
oe eee0 11.20n 
Key: ax. asked; b, bid: nu, nominal; = split. 
——_@—— 
PACKER RUNS MEAT CLASSES. 


M. F. Weber of the M. F. Weber 
Meat & Packing Co., Oakland, Calif., is 
conducting classes in meat cost finding 





October 26, 1929. 


CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 
Beef. 


Week ended 
Oct. 23, 1929. Cor. wk. 1928. 


No, No. No. No. No. 

1. 2. 8. 1. 2. 3. 
Rib roast, hvy end.35 30 16 85 380 16 
Rib roast, It end...45 35 20 45 35 20 
Chuck roast .... 2 27 ~«Co2kCl Cs 
Steaks, round ...... i 40 25 55 50 25 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.50 40 25 60 45 22 
Steaks, porterhouse..60 45 25 75 45 29 
Steaks, flank .......28 25 18 28 2 18 























Beef stew, chuck.. ‘s 2 6 @ 2 17 
Corned briskets, 
boneless .........+. 32 28 18 23 2 18 
Corned plates ..... -20 18 10 20 15 10 
Corned rumps, bnis..25 22 18 25 22 18 
Lamb. 
Good. Com Good. Com. 
Hindquarters ........ 34 30 35 27 
TAGE ccccccccccvccces 35 30 40 28 
BLOWS ccccccccccccces 15 15 22 15 
Chops, shoulder ...... 25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib ay loin... .50 25 60 25 
Mutton. 
i ices eunenssaeeee 26 + 24 
BLOW cccccccccceccccs 14 ee 10 ° 
| Pee 16 ‘ee 14 
Chops, rib ‘and loin. . 3D oe 35 
Pork 
Loins, 8@10 av......... 30 @32 25 @27 
Loins, 10@12 av.......-- 28 @30 24 @26 
Loins, 12@14 av......... 26 28 23 @25 
Loins, 14 and over....... 24 @26 21 @24 
SEE cctsdcbevcesecssene 34 @30 
@22 @23 
@26 
22 
14 
14 
Hindquarters ............ 35 @40 35 @40 
WOPOGGRTTEFS 2... cc cccces 24 @26 24 @28 
LOSS ..eeees -35 35 @40 
Breasts 16 22 
Shoulders 18 @22 
Cutlets ..........-06. + @50 
Rib and loin chops....... @50 
Butchers’ Offal. 
ee  ckcncubesteneeenen an 4 5% 
> Sr @ 2% 8 
Bone, per 100 lbs. @50 
Ce BENS scccescce @18 22 
Ki SURteescevsesesetecs @16 @21 
DOACOns 2.0... sees ccccecs @12 @12 
URING MATERIALS 
Bbls Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago..... 9% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: f 
Dbl. refined granulated.........++. 55% 5% 
Small crystals ....cccccccccccccce 1% 
Medium crystals ...... osecesavese SER 
Large Crystals ......-sesccescees - 8% 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of ‘soda. «-. 3% 3% 


Less than 25 bbl. lots, %c more. 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis..... 8% 8% 
Crystals to powdered, in bblis., in 
5 ton lots or more..........+-. 9% 9% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbis.. 5 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 


Salt— 


Granulated, car aa, 
cago, bulk .... 


f.o.b. . 
Chi 


per ton, 


Medfam, carlots,, per ton, f.0.b. Zo, 1 

Rock, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago...... 8.60 
Sugar— 

Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

ME 3.45.44 sa cub k sashes Cab pe se 59500 @4.02 
Second sugar, OO Dasis. ..cccccces . None 
Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined su- 

crose and invert, New York........ @ .38 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... @5.50 
Packers curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%......-- @5.00 
Packers curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.90 








and merchandising under the _ super- 
vision of the Oakland Public Schools. 
Mr. Weber is one of the best known 
meat men on the Pacific Coast, and his 
experiences as a successful wholesale 
butcher and meat jobber should be espe- 
cially valuable to those enrolled in his 
meat classes. 








— ete ee et eee 


Pre ee. oe 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES gi rtucas tax nee 
F ° sh pork barrels, black iro 
vk. 1928. WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. DOMESTIC Vak pork barrels, black iron pom cae mk 
> Me. Carcass Beef Fancy pork SAUSAGE. White oa rels, galv. tron hoops.. 1.77% @1-80 
2 | 3 ° om ie a. in 1-lb. cartons. 29 Ms a — ham tlerces...........++ 8.12% 
80 «16 Week ended cor, week, Coun’ my Styte comenge, reek in. ee 22 Whi page dtag lk gn a nameba + 2.42% @2.45 
35 20 Oct. 23, 1929. Tash - Coumtry style sausuee, omoked bulk.. 20 te oak lard tlerces.........+.+. 2.62% @2.65 
30 21 Beles saties steers .... +6 27 eee in sheep es saoked OLEOMARGARINE. 
45 29 Medium steers .......... 23 aes Bologna . ay. ORSIRRE = +2 <0" ses @22 ~~ : o- naturel color animal fat 
45 29 Heifers, good ++..1.0.0. 19 19% 2: Bologna 1 pungs, choice. ........- @19 garine in 1-lb, cartons, rolls or 
‘ Cows .. 4@2th gna in cloth, paraffined, choice @li prints, f.0.b, Chicago 
= 18 Hind 4 care, nabsas es = 18 Liver st in beef middles, CHONG: << 5 se @18% White animal fat margarines in ‘i-Ib. il 
Fore quarters, choice :..20%@21% 22 2s we hg gine Ay ag } ea Res FO Chicago “a 
a il 2 Tires g bungs..... 25 . » 2.0.) cago... 17 
1 io sai Beef Cuts. Liver sausage in beef rounds..........-.  @l4 Ot BE SEE pees tubs, ie 
2 8 Steer No.1... @i @4s NOW England luncheon sp seeeee 8 . . 
. io om oes... Ga $3 How lnpiend luncheon specialty. ee = Vastry, 60 Ib, tubs, f.0.b. Chicago...... @15 
Soe Se 2D on 43 7 ns Se 21 
Steer Short Ions, No. 2. br Be Beis constonereesnsss 24 DRY SALT MEATS. 
4. Com Steer Lion Ends (hips)... 32 @s3 nek aueaaes eeccccces eidaccaveenadiws 18 xtra short clears . P 
. Steer Lion Ends, No. 2 31 @33 Be rare connssnsiseeneses eeeeee 201, Extra short ribs ....... 2% 
a he Suisse: a8" BR ge midi Wi ug 
28 lee ikaeteiaer or 27 DRY SAUSAGE. Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs. ..... tr 
15 Cow Loin Ends ~ ). ro @30 Cervelat, choi Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs. 2 
20 Steer ribs, ” @2: @2% Th ce, in hog bungs........ 49 ‘Rib bellies, 20@: blag - ae 
25 Ser ae = * asses @31 @32 Thuringer Cervelat ......sseccccecceees gat Rib bellies 72830. tb SE aN! ne 
Gow rite, Now? s.c0ss) | Us 81 Holatelner’ .........0ssssses- sepsaneees 88 Fat backs, 10@I2 Ibs. +s... scseseeees OM 
Cow ribs, No. 8 ........ @14 20 B. ©. Salami, choice ............s005 81 Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs. 22.22.22 co cece @ ts 
Steer Rounds, No. 1 5 @15 Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs 4 Regular pintes ....++-...+.sse0seeere0s 310 
Steer Rounds, No. 2 .... @i9! ony B. C. Salami, Pn Og bungs. . 49 “i wees ai aR ae cen ak ae Bap @ 8 
Steer Chucks, No. 1...... 19% 2 Wik ani: GA hoe midis. 3 wuaLecal ED GMOKIRG AG = 
Steer Chucks, Nov 20...) @i Si Sones wife Silat ee nes — en 
<g> eee @iti @70,, Pepperoni Si ea EOS OE PEE @o4 = Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs...... @2 
Cow Chucks .......... @l6 @17% Mortadella, new condition ......... oe @43 Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs....-..---. ‘ 
Steer plates ......c..... 14 @17_~—Captcolli pie uaaneaen $e Mtandard reg: hamas, {416 Ibe....-.... Gz 
owl aa oy oS 6 fe we ee ss sot GRR. . SMR ste tespsareescos es. > fas 
Ss @2t ine wee oo @ 2 @14 Virginia ham WW cccccccccccccceccece @42 Fancy bacon 6@s ‘ws ec ceccccccccccccess @20 
om O28 one RA =, @2 SB cccceccccccecs eecccccee @55 Standard fascia 6@8 ib ames GbwSS be See @31% 
n aes Gow navel ends 2-ccc.) Wl” IB Ba SAUSAGE IN OIL. No, 1 beef ham gets, smoked" "7" — 
‘ TS a a eal ie 013% gna style sausage in t Insides, 8@12 lbs..... 
Gis Hind shanks ............ aie 12 a 12% Sant ties ste ae heat ne : Outsides, Sas ibs Rp neneaentaks=iaies et" 
2s strip ong, No. i, bnis. on iO" Large Ung, 1 to orute.c000.0002200002005 $7.25 | Knuckles, 5@O Ibs. eases. 4s 
@26 Shite 0 — 2 pon @no @60 bomen style sausage in sheep casings—.. Quant hams, choice, skin on, fatted.... 35 
i Sirioin Butts’ Ne Se @35 @38 Large ao 2 to crate..... eeeeeee eoecescess 8.50 Sooked — So skinned, fatted.. r+ 
a Beef i odetioan a esas @25 @30 venules MB, 1 tO CLALE.....ccecssscceccccees 9.50 Sook i hemes. ohetes, stinines, Sntted... @ss 
Beef tender! , No. oe azn on fe style sausage in hog casin ed picnics, skin on, fatted........ @25% 
erloins, No. 2.. @70 @65 mall tins, 2 to crate. Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted A 
Bump putts Ree Tiss vs 25 @30 20 @80 | gmakel tins, SINGERS CS. «ciccbcsaaaes oo<es ad Cooked loin roll, smoked. ......00.000- Gar” 
5 hele en @27 @30 mo! nk sausage in hog casings— ee 
5 @40 Shoulder clods .......... 20 @21 iT @) Small tins, 2 to crate. ANIMAL OILS. 
3 aso Hanging tenderioins i. @Pae it Large tint, 1 fo orate:-2-cccs.scsssee0o ce oes er aus 
$000 Sacese .f eadlight burning oil PS al Reb aka 4 
aso | Seal Dakbiiie. neeutar SAUSAGE MATERIALS. Prime W. 8. lard oll .......sssccccees G12 
18 @22 Brains (per Ib.) ........ ° T pork trimminga .........++.+. @i4 Extra W. 8. lard off oo... cscs, i 
@50 Hearts @12 10 @l11 Special lean pork trimmi GHEY (AME AAUTE nex ccocescecestcace 12% 
os eter i@5 co0oeeeenees 14 @16 Extra lean pork ‘ctaunings’ ea @16% xtra No. ?, MEMES +) thc. Sac s gil’ 
Sweetbreads ............ - 36 @35 Neck bone trimmings ..............-. pd No. 1 lard # owihigrcepaepeenrte 4 
OnTalls, aS paves ee bor @44 Fit ONAOR WAREE. oc Sicwioinc 6occesoceces 12 Qi me eS... vs caccveetcaces 10% 
Fresh tripe, plain ”...... 7 @8 Ga i Sreetorpepetpeneneencey 2 @i3% Acidiess tallow oli 2006... esc 10% 
“ Zreah Gripe, pale ...... oes pho Tw ERSTE CEE ea be 20 “Lg RAR ebppsonamee 10% 
Q 5% Fresh d 54910 eae’ olay me oe lh ° STOOT 0... eceeeeeccees @17% 
8 Since ce an. ove 1914@24 UMA ITNMMNTE 0 occ cacicevecacwsen vaya, CE a iopeseaees oun 
Zs ae... 2@24 Shank Meat .-..++.+-sserveeeeereeeees Special neatsfoot ofl ..........- 12 rs 
qo @1h Beet trimmings seh DED as Gh aa ai 4 — ee oil ee een oa ey @11% 
@21 Beef hearte ¢..----assssessesesssesss 9%@10 D1 WORGERGOE OH cc..cccsccccccsess.  GGERIS 
@12 enn iecieilaa ; eeks (trimmed)..........0..005 rh Oll weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. Us 
Good Saddles Pe shawn ak @2: 30 es Soca connens, 350 tbe =< Se @u about 50 gals. each. Prices are for arin Ghee. 
GeMEN icc cdaveutd 4 a = i BS 
Good Saddles ............ ; 25 @30 Dr. helogaa Dells, 500@700 Ibs......... 13 LARD. 
Be BOE gnreresesvens 18 @21 Beef tripe ......sseeseseeeesnee Prime ste’ 
coke 4 8 Carel pack icnaees tame Gab... 6 6% | Perret rrerere ere ee 
12 @15 ongues (canner trim)..... 1514 a steam, loose ..... 
one ‘ , 7 ettle rendered, tierces........... : 
. iia: Mel ssncsens SANS Sate Refined lard, ng oe ee oe 
aa Sweetbreads ws Wanleaeen “4 14 os Reef ft costaga ne Neutral, In Pam. .biatcdac teres. $35.00 
>  <gheeemammaaecs Tix 55 Domestic anne | = aod ae eae @ 43 Compound, ace. to guantity cLlaKene 
e export rounds Paes oak ccs 
a Medium export rounds ee é fo ng Oil AND STEARINE. 
: 3% eaten @24 Narrow export rounds............ 57 2 Oleo oil, extra, in tlerces .......+..++ \% 
.. a @22 No. 1 weasands...........++ 4 Pr UNO OTOCRS ..0serceeeseresccesaconees 9% @l0 % 
8y sara al @30 No, 2 weasands....... Birds caus 10 Prime No. 1 ole0 Oll......c..csceeeeees re 
mag aaa 28 @28 Re Se aaicessscsevcesses ‘4 @ Prime No. 2 oleo oll. -....eeeseececesees @ os 
: a Choice fores =. .26 2.200. +4 pb + oo” eeseeees ee 38 ee ee a tenenssereceseyss 9% 
9 Tamas fehae om eevee ss 17 @16 Regular middles ....-.------ soe, . coe 25 Prime oleo stearine, CMM Soc vececcank oan” 
4% Lamb tongues, per lb... @16 @33 Dri a wide “midditea. veeevenees 2.35 TALLOWS AND GREAS! 8 
4% Lamb kidneys, per Ib. .. @30 @is — sia LOWS AND GREASES. 
, renee etn erewneets 2.25 po sn tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre... @9 
Chi-_ ieee Wiki Ssisases ii 8/1 ' 2.08 ge hae aaaponeeeeebe @ 8% 
+++ «$0.60 Light sheep ..........-. p12 @ 8 TE sissvsiveetens : : 25 No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.0.00.0ccccccce ot” 
cago, Heavy saddles .......... @iz @12 “Hog casings: i 85 Choice white grease... .+-...cceseeees exe 5 
9.10 co gt. glade @10 @l10 Narrow 1 white DE accion coece 8 8 
soos & met saddles ........... @16 @l6 ee fe 00 yds........ vg SEED GIOOND 00s cece esc csesees a Fy 
coos 8.60 eavy fores ..........0. @ 6 a8 Med w, special, per 100 yds. 2.25 B-White grease, max. 5% acid........ 14S 7D 
light fores ........... @u @ 8 : jum, regular, per 100 yds...1.25@1 mh Yellow grease, 10@1 5% £4. Neonat THO Th 
Mutton Legs ............ eu @10 Wide, per 100 yds......... 25@1.35 Brown grease, 40% f.f. grat jal an 
p a esses @18 @18 Batre wide, per 100 ee ee VEORTAM GHA. 6%4@ 6% 
@4.02 Mutton or ee @ 9 @8 p+ ong a 88 @ 34 VEGETABLE OILS. 
a a SA Ne 
: er ere rene @i: @10 Small pri Rome escent 10 @ 12 Valley points, nom., prompt. 
Re Sassi: Senitk, ate. ates and bangs: rreeeseeeeenes "a @ 24 —— “ieodorze, is bble., —_ £. Chig0.10% 10% 
Fresh Pork, ete. = Stomach co secscsetcrerscsrss ’ i eee 
@3.00 ork Loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. @2544 a2 VINEGAR PICKLED PROI Bonp stock, 80%. f.f-n.. £20. + OS aa 
: ¢ Shoulders ........ @15% 17 NEGAR PICKLED PROD Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. See ce n@ 2% 
ail se nouléers Desa @16 Sis Regular tripe, 200-Ib. uCTS. Soya bean, f.0.b. mill. Perc tent 7™%*@ 8 
as peetetitae ons Se Seer Be meevevcofHh 00 Grenut dale fa Hib cit OM Be 
> RE oe Reta See Gee 20.00 Refined in bbls., ¢.a.f., Chicago, nom.. 94@ 9% 
aa Boston Btia 122000001 iss: 14 rk Tongues, 2004, Bi 05 °00000000 Bh oe 
Sehenale, a ae iz Ym tonemee, em Cat, th Rbk sco Te aie aa see 
heels. Nee ponies Be en ore @ 4%; gi2 BARRELED PORK AND REE - 71,00 Allsplee ...... Whole. Ground. 
Blade a ERS SSNS @14 @l4 Mess pork, regular F. SS 18s ectobeneerensne nian 20% 80 
and his ual aimem ae @i4 @15 Family back pork, 04 t Pet RMR ECAR. ood occ vans saiehecus O63 ee 18 
and hi Pigs feet 0! ais Giz Enuity tack po $3 Ba pisses 2 FASS Bote cece eeeeteeseseseens ee 3286 
olesale Kidneys, OO IE @u @ll hare te ~ pork, 35 to 45 pleces........ 24.90 Ginger Di cas suae ae atgeevaeneves ‘oe 8 
scene. A MTHS cecereeseteesteee: @ & Y) ck pork, 40 to 50 pieces........ eee eee rr én 21 
espe Brains 14 Clear plate pork, 25 % 25.00 lace 
, te le bars Pnenenssh ass sys deen eu @14 Brisket pork ee to 35 pieces...... pa SR ieeeeaionnennaetnemneyise 1.00 .e 
TES 2 7 ) 5 BU veces otis peers erent TD FAUMME, GINEK <s 206s occdserscoereee 34 
i epuenene pene ai 8 Plate beet ieee eeeeececeeeeee ap +4 Pepper, Gas... neveranstncrsss bid 20% 
; ae ease ae ee a i CE TEASE snd ab acaseievssecs ef 
Ih. bbIE... eee 7 wwe a Se 
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Retailers Who Build Business and 
Profits by Pulling Together 


Many clever meat merchandis- 
ers believe the meat industry 
might profitably engage in adver- 
tising to get increased meat con- 
sumption. 

Meat has suffered, they think, by the 
competition of other foods, by the 
statements of well-intended but misin- 
formed individuals and by the propa- 
ganda of those who are more interested 
in pushing the consumption of other 
products than in broadcasting facts. 

If this is true of the industry as a 
whole, it is also true in smaller measure 
in a city or a community. 

To correct such a situation in any 
particular locality is the retailers’ job. 

How cooperative advertising is in- 
creasing the business of individual re- 
tailers in a Western Canadian city is 
told here. In some instances business 
has been increased as much as $700 per 
month. 

And the interesting point is that 
these results are being achieved at a 
very small individual cost. 

There is a lesson here for other or- 
ganizations of retail meat dealers. It 
is just-a case of getting together on a 
plan and pulling together to put it over. 


Cooperative Advertising 
By F. H. Fullerton. 


Cooperative effort in the form of 
direct mail advertising directed through 
well organized channels and handled by 
a central institution has been respon- 
sible for increasing the business of 
meat dealers in Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada, from $100 to $700 per month. 

This cooperative advertising cam- 
paign was inaugurated by the meat 
dealers’ section of the British Columbia 
division, Retail Merchants’ Association 
of Canada, Inc., last year. It proved 
so highly successful that a _ similar 
scheme has now been adopted by other 
sections of the organization. 

The scheme which has been worked 
out is a very simple one, and it is pos- 
sible its very simplicity has contributed 
somewhat towards its success. The 
only essential is that all meat dealers 
participating shall agree on the articles 
to be advertised. Once this is deter- 


mined, the office of the secretary of the 
Retail Merchants’ Association at Van- 
couver ’phones the various dealers and 
asks their prices for the lines to be 
featured. The prices quoted by each 


dealer are then printed on the circulars 
which bears his name. 


Copy Is Duplicated. 


Each butcher sends in a list of names 
of customers and prospects to whom he 
wishes circulars to be sent. This list is 
received in the strictest confidence, and 
remains the property of the dealer. It 
is not available to any other party. 

The R. M. A. office then duplicates 
the copy which has been decided upon, 


with the prices and names of individual 
dealers. This copy is prepared, illus- 
tration supplied, duplicating work done, 
circulars folded and placed in envelopes, 
the envelopes stamped and mailed. The 
total charge per dealer for all this 
service is less than $6.00 per one hun- 
dred circulars. In addition, 200 extra 
copies of the circular are supplied to 
the meat dealer for any other use he 
may devise for them. This supply of 
200 is per 100 mailed, so that if a large 
mailing list is compiled, there is also a 
large supply of circulars for use in the 
store. 

The decision to have the circulars 
duplicated, of course, reduces expense, 
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Bulletin Two Phones: Bay. 5539 - Bay. 6214 June 27 
No. 16 1929, * 


Vancouver holiday weather has arrived at last and every- 
body is looking forward to an enjoyable time this week 
A large selection of choice roasts will be all 
ready for you to choose from on Friday and Saturday, 
because our market will be closed on Monday, July lst. 
Yout1l enjoy your outing all the more if your lunch 
basket contains some tasty cold meats. 














RECIPE 
CORNED BEEF & GREENS 


Wash corned beef in cold 
water. Place in kettle ana 
cover with cold water. Then 
bring the water to a boil 
and allow to boil slowly 3 
or 4 hrs. About 1 hr. be- 
fore the meat is done add 

2 or 3 gts. of greens which 
have been previously 
cleaned and washed. When 
done serve the corned beef 
sliced, in the centre of 
the platter with a border 
of cooked greens. Heat a 
emall amount of vinegar and 
Sprinkle over the greens or 
use a garnish of sliced 
lemons and hard cooked eggs. 


Tic douht yeu ant aworder- 
urge tour ho PrUpure a 














BY GOLLY, THAT MEAT 
SURE TASTES FINE 


Sausage 


The sausages you 


FINEST CREAMERY BUTTER 
unt onal. TF have buy from us are 3 lbs. $1.33 
a a repul made freyh every CHATEAU CHEESE 
for my apecco thy Curee 24 1d. 23¢ 
Poumadl 2 eid ihe day. Include some 
DRIFPING 
commenol a in your next order. 2 1b. 25¢ 


LUNCHEON 
SUGGESTIONS 
READY TO SERVE 

Boiled Ham 65¢ 
Baked Ham 65¢ 
Roast Pork 
Cooked Corned 
Beef 35¢ 
Veal Loaf 35¢ 
Jellied Tongue 
Head Cheese 15¢ 
Sandwich Loaf 
Weiners 30¢ 
EGGS 
Guaranteed Strictly Fresh 
2 doz. 65¢ 











TWO-DAY SPECIAL 
































™ * PE APOE, Friday and Saturday 
UP-TC-DATE SANITARY 
REFRIGERATION 
rYPE OF COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING USED BY VANCOUVER RETAILERS. 
All retail meat stores participating in the arrangement use the same copy on the 
same day with the exception of the firm name, prices and specials. The advertising 
is prepared by the secretary of the association, and the cost to each member is small. 


The circulars are mailed out first-class weekly. 


Many retailers have found it protit- 


able to follow up the advertising with telephone calls. 
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but this was not the real reason for 
selecting this advertising medium. It 
was realized that it would be expensive 
to have a small number of circulars 
printed with individual names and 
prices, and it was also felt that cheap 
paper and printing would be the best 
that could be afforded. In order to 
avoid this cheap “handbill’” type of 
circular the duplicated copy was agreed 
upon. These circulars are sent only to 
the better class homes, and it is felt 
the form of a personal addressed letter 
would get more attention than a mere 
printed handbill pushed through the 
letterbox would receive. 


’Phone Contributes to Success. 


In reviewing the success of the cam- 
paign, which is carried out on a weekly 
basis, it was found that it had increased 
the business of some retailer by as 
much as $100 per month. Many others 
had done better, and two firms had 
boosted their volume to the tune of 
around $700 every thirty days. 

This wide variation in the increase in 
business invited further investigation. 
It was found that the meat dealer who 
was content to sit idly back and let the 
circulars do their work unassisted, 
made very little out of the campaign. 
The men who got wholeheartedly behind 
the effort and backed it up with tele- 
phone calls and a little preparatory 
work with customers in the store got 
the maximum benefits. 

In arranging these telephone calls 
and store sales efforts the dealers all 
followed their own individual methods, 
but the following may be termed an 
average method. 

In the first instance meat dealers 
made it a point to advise customers 
while in the shop that they proposed to 
issue a circular each Friday containing 
specials for the week-end. The dealers 
also took care to explain that a receipe 
for cooking the meat featured each 
week would also be sent out as part of 
this circular. This appealed to women 
customers from two angles—that of 
securing a receipe and secondly from a 
price appeal standpoint. Hence the 
customer watched for the circular. 

Once the circular had got into the 
homes the dealers made a point of 
‘phoning on, say, Saturday morning. In 
this way they again directed attention 
to the circular and asked for an order. 
At first this did not gain great results. 
The customers who were ’phoned re- 
membered seeing the circular, but were 
not interested, or would ’phone an order 
later, perhaps. Some had other excuses. 
The dealers who kept on trying this 
method each week, however, soon 
noticed a change. The customers began 
to appreciate the service as saving them 
time and trouble. 
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New Customers Secured. 

Business soon began to increase, and 
then many dealers made a discovery 
which surprised them. They learned 
that what they had considered 100 per 
cent customers, were not 100 per cent 
customers at all. When the customers 
who had for years been buying a pound 
of chops or a slice of steak started to 
order regularly a week-end roast, it did 
not take much deduction to see that 
they had been going downtown each 
week-end to the department stores, for 
the special Sunday roast. Dealers con- 
firmed this belief in many respects by 
casually remarking to customers, “You 
used to buy the week-end roast down- 
town, didn’t you?” and the majority of 
customers would instantly answer that 
they had until the local dealer started 
his campaign. 

By this campaign the meat dealers 
secured many new customers, but what 
they believe is.the best result is the 
building up of what they had believed 
to be 100 per cent customers into 
genuine 100 per cent customers. And 
after all it is on the big orders of the 
week-end period that the profits are 
generally made. 

The scheme was worked all last 
winter but was dropped for a short 
time during the summer holiday season. 
During that period the dealers noticed 
that the business did not continue to 
expand. With the advent of September, 
however, the campaign was once more 
under way. Since then the dealers are 
experiencing the same successful re- 
sults which they secured during the 
earlier months of operation. 

- -~—p---— 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 
Goldstein & Iseman, Visalia, Calif., 


are planning to add a meat market to 
their grocery store. 

The meat market of A. Witte, 956 
Wealth st., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
been purchased by G. Hondorp. 

Joe Schnitzer, of Enid, Okla., has 
purchased the McDermott meat market 
of La Verne, Okla. 

T. O. Diebler has succeeded Diebler 
Brothers, meats, at Ashland, Ohio. 

Duncan & Patterson, meats, 528 W. 
Fifth st., Delphos, Ohio, have been suc- 
ceeded by R. R. Patterson. 

Mile King has purchased the meat 
business of Smith Brothers at Kenton, 

hio. 

George -Douglas has sold his meat 
market at Big Rapids, Mich., to Claude 
Sutton. 

Ernest E. Pratt has purchased the 
meat market of E. T. Frisbie at Cen- 
terville, Mich. 

G. E. Black, Oak Harbor, Ohio, has 
been succeeded in the meat business by 
Schmoor & Black. 

G. C. Voll has bought the meat and 
grocery business of Ira Ellis at 1450 
Prospect ave., Toledo, Ohio. 

Robert Trader has succeeded to the 
meat business of Davis & Poor, Dun- 
kirk, Ind. 

Mr. Nusbaum has purchased the Ed. 
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Retail Shop Talk 











WASTE IN RETAIL STORES. 

In a recent study by a retail organiza- 
tion the business of a representative 
store was analyzed. In summing up the 
situation, which was resulting in a net 
loss to the owner, the investigator 
enumerated the following major wastes 
which this store shared with many re- 
tail enterprises: 

1.—Waste of space. Merchandise that 
occupies valuable space must produce 
sales income to pay the rent of the 
space used. 

2.—Waste of capital. Goods that stay 
and stay must be “cleared” to provide 
capital and space for goods that sell. 

3.—Waste of sales salaries. Each 
sales person must sell in proportion to 
salary received, and his sales efforts 
must be used on profitable merchandise. 

4.—Waste of advertising. Advertis- 
ing dollars must be spent to make sales 


~ of profitable goods or--goods-that bring 


people to the store to buy other goods. 

5.—Waste of credit. Credit must be 
extended only to those who deserve it, 
and collections must be made according 
to the terms granted. 

6.—Waste of administration. The 
management of the business must elimi- 
nate the waste of misdirected executive 
effort and focus on the vital problems 
of management. 








Tavlor meat and grocery business at 
Monroeville, Ind. 

The meat market of Hasse Brothers, 
2352 S. Michigan ave., Saginaw, Mich., 
was recently damaged by fire. 

M. Van Houtte has acquired the meat 
business of Charles W. Jerome at St. 
Clair, Mich. 

G. G. Parlaman has sold his meat 
and grocery business at Lake City, 
Wash., to R. L. Cooper. 

Reichert & Son have purchased the 
business of the Economy Market at 
MeMinnville, Ore. 

At Sunnyside, Wash., the Tootie- 
Toots City Markets has been ineor- 
porated with a capital stock of $99,000. 

Carl E. Butler has purchased the 
B. & L. meat market from Bigham & 
Lucas, Frankfort, Kan. 

Ed. Ruch has resumed the manage- 
ment of his meat market, at Council 
Grove, Kan., which for several months, 
has been in charge of H. A. Krause. 

Concha Hoffman & Brother are en- 
gaging in the meat business at Caney, 


an. 

E. C. Witter and W. F. Wilson have 
started a meat and grocery business at 
Plains, Kan. 

Vogel Brothers recently opened a 
meat market at 2254 Polk st., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

C. B. Bloom and Charles J. Kilian 
have purchased the meat and grocery 
departments of Powell Mercantile Co., 
Coeur d’Alene, Ida. 

Frye & Co. have purchased the Re- 
liable Market at 4723 California ave., 
Seattle, Wash., from G. P. Watters. 

William Hogan recently opened a 
meat market at 874 Sandy blvd., Port- 
land, Ore. 

A. M. Vinyard is opening the Sani- 
tary Meat Market and delicatessen at 
8297 Foster road, Portland, Ore. 








NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


New stores have been opened in 
Trenton and Heightstown, N. J., by 
the Strauss-Roth Stores, Inc. 


Frank McCarthy, beef cutting de- 
partment, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
visited New York for a few days. 


Michael Mooney, chief engineer at 
the Ferris branch of Stahl-Meyer, Inc., 
is spending a few weeks in Miami, Fla. 


T. E. Ray, branch house department, 
central office, Swift & Company, has 
been in Chicago attending the conven- 
tion. 


Frank T. Boyd, president of the New 
Zanesville Provision Co., spent several 
days in New York during the past 
week. 


M. G. Middaugh, branch house de- 
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New York Section 


partment, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
spent several days in New York dur- 
ing the past week. 

H. W. Bachman, superintendent 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., Manhattan branch, 
will be at the Washington plant dur- 
ing the coming few weeks. 

C. M. Baldwin, transportation de- 
partment, Swift & Company, London, 
arrived on the S.S. Homeric and 
spending a week in New York. 

Milton Mandle of Adolf Gobel, Inc., 
Manhattan branch, has just returned to 
New York after visit of several weeks 
to all of the plants of his company. 


is 


A. H. Ruf, construction department 
and R. J. Lawrence, automotive de- 
partment, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, visited the New York plant dur- 
ing the past week. 











WHOLESALE DRES 


SED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Oct. 24, 1929: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): 
DEED ScSipubbuvtebesksncsccanscsesed $22.50@24.00 $20.50@22.00 $22.00@24.50 $24.00@25.00 
GOOD . 1... ceeceeeeeeeeceeseee cece 21,00@22.50 19,000 20.50 — 20.00@23.50 —21.00@23.00 
STEERS (550-700 lbs.) : 
DT COsCRabbebebcebebseGosascoee on 23.50@25.00 .......0.. 23.00@25.00 24.00@26.00 
TAOEE voscvccccecsncccns ccc. cccsccess SIEROD = es00sceee. 20.00@23.50 — 21.00@23.00 
STEERS (500 Ibs. up): 
5, DERUOUN EU KbaGhenes6beenssicebanne 16.00@20.00 17.50@19.00 16.00@20.00 16.00@20.00 
Common - 14.00@16.00 15.50@17.50 14.00Q1G.00 ss cscccesese 
STEBRS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 Ibs.) : 
tL cbbendaschvosnsbevsscccseccce MEMEO §=— a wa sesesee 28.50@25.50 
PTTTITITITITIT TTT TTT Te 22.00@24.50 (Wenes ence 20.00@24.00 
PD Eee CkEASakhbewes bes ncbeoand i icststesces” wesebueees 
COWS: 
Good - 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.50 16.00@18.50 
DT “SeCksiuubbasebiwsun sesseexan 15.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 15.00@16,50 15.00@16.00 
COMMON § cccccccccccee: - 13.00@15.00 14.50@15.00 14.00@15.50 13.50@15.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses 
VEALERS (2): 
i Ghabbabessebbessssosessecsscccn 22.00@ 24.00 25.00@ 27.00 24.00@27.00 25.00@ 26.00 





22.00@25.00 
19.00@22.00 


22.00@25.00 
20.00@23.00 


22.00@24.00 
18.00@21.00 






































17.00@19.00  18.90@20.00 16.00@18.00 
DEAS S Sane hbe nib niche nek oo bus sche ab kbobiskes~ o:. chubactxace | Serres 
DSESeLGbeeebhbbehoasshesorse onsen 16.00@17.00 17.00@19.00 17.00@20.00 17.00@18.00 
SEED CESb Eben Sha Shibns<wkoue scence 14.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 15.00@16.00 
Pett beuisbuschieviawencecesan 13.00@14.00 14.00@15.00 15.00@16.00 15.00@14.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 lbs. down): 
| 3 ... 23.00@24.00 24.00@25.00 23.00@26.00 24.00@25.00 
Good ... - 22.00@23.00 23.50@24.50 22.00@24.00 23.00@24.00 
SD Esk Eb Ubnabk dk os nboseciceca cen .00@ 22.00 20.00@23.50 21.00@23.00 21,00@23.00 
DEE Dbsbbbince ad's seschneesconse te 19.00@20.00 17.00@20.00 20.00@22.00 16.00@20.00 
LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) 
REN ctheheScbbiokkeksshessccccesne 23.00@24.00 24.00@25.00 22.00@25.00  24.00@25.00 
we see eeeeeeecereecee .00@23.00  23.50@24.50  21.00@23.00  23.00@24.00 

SE Skenhasasseekas 22.00 20.00@ 23.50 20.00@22.00 21,00@23.00 

CE GheRG cekineh ss voonsnsunewssce 20.00 17.00@20.00 19.00@21.00 16.00@ 20.00 
LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 
RE DY ETE ee 20.00@ 22.00 21.00@23.00 20.00@22.00 22.00@ 24.00 
SOMO SbS 650594060000 2 5.0050000068 19.¢ 20.00 20.00@ 22.00 19.00@21.00 20.00@ 22.00 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 lbs. down: 
ST UCRGGESSS Rae b NSE bps esha a sss - 11.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
SIRT RS Sh oobi ibesds0b 0%00d-sn0ese% 9.00@11.00 10.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 
E Ibb5ESEh Gb bss 0020 basics 7.00@ 9.00 8.00@10.00 9.00@10.00 8.00@ 10.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts 
IAINS: 
TN ewe ay i cee Ses ~24.00@26.00 25.50@27.00 25.00@27.00 25.00@27.00 
Ee eS ie 24.00@25.00 25.50@27.00 25.00@27.00 25.00@26.00 
Ey Cock iccobabastosnacdsuck 23.09@24.00 25.00@26.00 24.00@25.00 23.00@25.00 
ET nn ahGs cncbh nse eucesannce 18.58@20.00 19.00@22.00 21.00@22.00 19.00@21.00 
SHOULDER, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 

de SSS 15.00@17.00 wee eee 17.00@20.00 — 17.00@19.00 
PICNICS: 

EE Re iad Scuba scsassawssesa! | be ¥eeevans eee  sasGreskas!” (Cdesvewsx 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 

Sa 20.00@22.00 —s_.... ww a eee 23.00@ 25.00 20.50@22.00 

SET MED wis wecocccouscosesecesess Pe! \ wekkeebes  S0ecubeuns “ KKedanwkawn 
TRIMMINGS 

SEE 65nh656 560605 00bn800000 500060 Ps.  ! wsgeksbess ~ “AkbawaghGs— 0 Feegebwews 

eer e- ) -avavwivess ° dbaschenes4 0. Gwaweceses 


(1) Includes heifer year! 
at New York and Chicago. 





lings 450 lbs. down at Chicago and New York. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and I’hiladelphia. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 





October 26, 1929. 


James Young, superintendent of the 
pork department of Joseph Stern & 
Sons plant, has just returned to his 
duties after having been confined to 
his home for some time with a sprained 
ankle. 


Irving M. Schapp, president and 
Michael M. Rosenthal, secretary of the 
Strauss-Roth Stores, Inc., are modern 
and up to date in more than their mar- 
kets. They now travel by airplane 
when visiting Boston. 

The Continental Can Company has 
leased the entire forty-fourth floor in 
the Chanin Building, Forty-second st. 
and Lexington ave. for use as executive 
offices for Continental Containers, Inc., 
a new holding company. 

The appointment of Christopher A. 
Mathews as director of the Bureau of 
Food and Drug Inspection of the De- 
partment of Health was recently an- 
nounced. He succeeds Andrew A. Reit- 
weisner, who retired a few weeks ago. 


Jacob E. Decker, president of Jacob 
E. Decker & Sons Company, Mason 
City, Iowa, was in New York for a few 
days last week to attend the monthly 
directors’ meeting of Adolf Gobel, Inc. 
A. D. Loeffler, vice president of Adolf 
Goebel, Inc., Washington plant, also 
was in New York for the same pur- 
pose. 

W. A. Procktor, of John G. Rollins 
& Co., Ltd., London, England, who are 
sales agents for Great Britain of the 
Enterprise Manufacturing Co., sailed 
for England last Saturday after spend- 
ing a few weeks in the United States. 
Before leaving he visited the New York 
office of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


Nathan Strauss, Inc., announce the 
opening of new markets at the follow- 
ing locations: 1083 Main street and 
575 Main street, Hartford, Conn.; 
Bridgeport, Conn., Springfield, Mass., 
Redbank, N. J.; Port Jarvis, Warwick, 
Middletown and Nyack, N. Y.; 112-27 
Jamaica ave., Richmond Hill, N. Y.; 
1009 Flatbush ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and at 15th ave., Newark, N. J. 


Carlos Cordero, export manager, 
Ferris branch of Stahl-Meyer, Inc., re- 
ports that he is meeting with great 
success with the latest product—Ferris 
Sealed ready-to-eat ham in tins, in 
Cuba, Venezuela and Santa Domingo, 
where it has been recently introduced. 
Ramon Saurez, of the same organiza- 
tion, who is now in Cuba, will, return 
to the States in December. 

- fe 


NOTES OF “NEW COMPETITION.” 


Announcement has been made of the 
consolidation of the Red Rock Cheese 
Company and Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co., 
Inc. The Red Rock company is said to 
be the largest producer of cottage 
cheese in the world. 


The formation of 10 large coopera- 
tive cheese companies out of 150 cheese 
factories in Dodge County, Wis., 1s 
under consideration. These consolida- 
tions are a move toward the large co- 
operatives which may hope to get assis- 
tance from the Federal Farm Board. 
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“to his The Stockinet Smoking Process 
siniedl U. 6. Letters Patent No, 1,122,715 
Saves Labor, Trimmings, Shrinkage 
— Smoke Your Meats in Stockinets and Get Uniformity, 
y it Se Sanitation, SQUARE Butts and Appearance 
‘ir mar- To get large sales, your Mr. Quality should have the assistance 
airplane of Mr. Stockinet appearance 
Numerous Packers Throughout the Country Are 
ay has Why Not You? 
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nt, also ; you can buy—the meat flavor will pre- 
ne pur- For handling Tub dominate. Use LIQUASPICE in your 
Sausage, Fresh Meat, Tripe, etc. Pork Patties and “fancy link break- 
— Made of everlasting Virginia White Cedar, fast style.” 
| the the pry! — ~ — the ac- 
; tion of brine. though light they are very H a 
9 — strong and durable, being bound with elec- Built to a standard. The LIQUA 
kone tric Bs + ii yn sean ry SPICE name is your guarantee of 
B.. : non-breakable wrought steel handles, whic : : aS : 
— are securely riveted on the tubs. The bot- finest quality in liquid seasoning. 
sis toms are of flush type with hard wood run- Not hot—mild. 
ners, fastened with rust proof bolts. 
— Can be purchased at Butcher Supply Houses Think of “English Breakfast Sau- 
ost ond ey Et sage” and order LIQUASPICE Pork 
sa Inside top diam, (ine.).28 28% 24 21% Seasoning 
, Mass., nside 
lerwith, fiawiNE oo acoceaacees 25% 20 21% 19% 
| lz.21 aoe oS . 
N. Xe; 
N.. Bs e 
Richmond Cedar Works 1qu a S 1C O 
NOTE: We also Manufacturers for 56 years 7 om 
nanager, — ae Richmond, Virginia ' : 
a Sale ta wade. 3702 South Loomis Place, Chicago, III. 
—Ferris 
tins, in a, 
Ee — PIONEERS IN QUALITY SEASONING 
rganiza- There is no substitute for 
1. return Speuuee ; 
Niagara (siertge Brand a ee 
r spices that flavor it. For 43 
ITION.” “ae yéars we've distributed nothing 
| a but top quality spices. If you 
° ps pe Genuine Double Refined Saltpetre (Nitrate of Potash) believe quality sausage builds 
sane Co, and Double Refined Nitrate of Soda permanent business, make con- 
3 said to “The old reliable way to cure meat right” tact with Bennett Simpson 
cottage B P < ‘ now ! 
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— iicceidiaaia Write today for FREE Samples 
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Wis, i BATTELLE & RENWICK || Bennett Simpson & Co. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 





Steers, good ..... jiuseeescesoveseeee $12.75@13.25 

Steers, choice ...... peiveke eaves kSen 6 10.00@12.75 

Cows, and MGR sccccvces 7.00@ 8.50 

Bulls, cutter-medium ..........--.+> 6.00@ 9.00 
LIVE CALVES. 

Vealers, good to choice........ . .$16.00@18.50 
Vealers, medium .........-se+-+eee08 12.50@16.00 
LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, good to choice.. ...........§ $12 -75@13.50 
RG, GEER soccsccscccsceveccces ot 25@12.75 
Lambs, Common .........--+eee+e00% ot WT 25 
Ewes, medium to BED: 65008600800 4.50@ 6.60 
LIVE HOGS. 
ie, GED SND  TRS, occ ccicccsssvcvccess $ @10.00 
SRO, MOOR 2c ccc cccccccscsseccccs @10.00 
BEeee, BBD BBB. .nnccccccccccccecccess @ 9.50 
ROMS ccccccccccccoscovcsccccecccces @ 9.00 
Good BeughS ....cccsecccccesscccccss @ 9.50 
DRESSED HOGS. 

Hogs, heavy @17% 
Hogs, 180 lbs. @li 
Pigs, 80 Ibs. @18% 





Pigs, 80-140 Ibs......... poneeie ues ol ae 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native heavy ..........-.-eee05 25% @2 
Choice, native light .........-.eeseeee tig oof 
Native, common to fair .........++++- 23% @25 


WESTEEN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 6GOO@S8O00 Ibs.............23 @25 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 lbs...25 @26 








Good to choice heifers........ concscosme Gene 
Good to choice COWS..........-seeee00-18 @I9 
Common to fair COWS .....e.eeeeeenee 14 @15 
Fresh bologna bulls ...........+--++++ 16 @17 
BEEF CUTS. 
Western. City. 
ie EMER ons sonecoanee 28 @30 3 233 
ONS errr 26 @28 28 @30 
DD, 2b Sep nvccvspsccese 25 @27 
Pe; PRs sesenesessene 42 @44 
Bo. 3 loins. ..........00% 36 @4l 
Bie. B Beles. .....0..cccee 32 @35 
No. 1 hinds and ribs. 28 @33 
No. 2 hinds and ribs 25 @27 
No. 3 hinds and ribs 20 @2%4 
BO. B WOME. cevcccccces @21 21 @22 
Be, Be MUS. cc ccccecnces 19 @2 @20 
SO eS -17 @18 18 @I19 
SR, Bs nese veces -22 @23 24 @2 
No. 2 chucks............20 @2l 21 @23 
No. 3 chucks............. 18 18 @20 
BOlOgmas ....cccccccvcece 16 16%@17'., 
Rolls, reg., 6@8 Ibs. SS See 22 @23 
Rolle, reg., 4096 Ibs. AVE... ccccccscssce 17 @18 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. avg.............. 60 @70 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. avg.............. 80 @d0 
DEE acanskheeesoesésennencee 10 @l11 
DRESSED VEAL AND CALF. 
PER OEE scnctpichadhnees oes seancs een 28 @30 
Goeok te Gholce weal .....ccccccccccccs 23 @26 
Med. to common veal...........-se+05 15° @21 
Good to choice calves ..... penbesesead 18 @22 
Med. to common Calves ...........-+05. 14 @I1S8 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 





Lambs, prime 27 
Lambs, good .. > @25 
Bheep, COO ....ccrsecccccccccvccsseces 18 @14 
Sheep, medium ........--eeeeesceceses 7 @10 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. .26 @27 





Pork tenderloins, fresh..............+. 55 @57 
Pork tenderloins, frozen .........++.+. 45 @46 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. avg.........18 @20 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs......... 18 @19 
Butts, boneless, Western..............- 27 @28 
Butts, regular, Western............+-- 23 @24 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. avg..22 @25 
Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 Ibs, avg. 27 @28 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 ‘Tbs. 

AVETAB!S ..ccccccccccecccscccccsecsees 16 @17 
Pork trimmings, Peer errs 22 @23 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean..... 16 @17 
Spareribs, fresh .......-0-.eeeceeeeere 17 @18 

SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams, 8@10 Ibs. avg......-.++-.++++-2 @25 
Hams, 10@12 ibs. avg........-.--.-+-- @ 24 
Hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg........------- 22 @23 
Picnics, 4@6 Ib8. AVE... .. 6... eee eee eee 174@18% 
Picnics, 6@8 Wbs. avg.......---ee+-ees 164%@17% 
Rollettes, 6@8 Ibs. avg........-----+++ 174%@18% 
Beef tongue, light.........-..+eseeeeeee 32 @36 
Beef tongue, heavy.......-..--+-seeeeee 36 @38 


Bacon, boneless, ai 
Bacon, boneless, oe 
Pickled bellies, *s@io Ibs. ave. ..+..18 @20 





FANCY MEATS. 





Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... 29c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d.... 42c a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef ..........cecee0. Wc a pound 
Sweetbreads, veal...........ss.000. $1.00 a pair 
So onc cc ccesvsecseosess 20c a pound 
BEMTOR KIGROVS ccc cccccccccesedeee lic each 
Livers, beef... 37c a pound 
DE ic6ébcatkeacht re sa¥ . 20c a pound 
Beef hanging tenders a pound 
Lamb fries a pair 
Shop fat ...... @ 2% 
Breast fat ; @ 4% 
Edible suet @ 5% 
Cond. suet @ 4% 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 

fe 3 ts ut -14 14 18 18 up 

Prime No. 1 veals. .20 3.65 
Prime No. 2 oe -18 2 





2 rs R 

Buttermilk No. 1....17 1.85 2.05 2.25 
Buttermilk No. 3 ees 1.65 1.80 2.00 
Branded Gruby ..... 9 1.05 1.10 1.30 
Dee Bac ccccecs At Value 

BUTTER. 
Creamery, extra (92 score)..........+. 45% @46 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score)........ 41 @42 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score)..... 39 @40 
Creamery, lower grades .............. 38 @38% 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 


i MD cavecsebows es secede oases 46 @48 
Extra firsts, 5 





Firsts, doz. 39% @42 

CROOES 2 .ccccccccces 30 @33 
LIVE POULTRY. 

Fowls, colored, per Ib. via ee cecees 31 @3:! 

Powis, Tagherm, Taney .ccccccccccccces @23 


DRESSED POULTRY. 

FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, }b...29 @31 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib?..26 @28& 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib...25 @26 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb...24 @25 


Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb...238 @24 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to @ozen, ib @32 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib @29 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, lb @27 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib. @26 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib @25 
Ducks— 

Long Island, per 1b ; eae 23 @26 
Turkeys— 

Argentine, young toms, 14-16 lbs.....42 @44 

Argentine, young hens, 10 lbs. up....34 @s3% 
Squabs— 

White, ungraded, per Ib.............. 45 @50 
Chickens, fryers—fresh—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 36@42 lbs., per Ib.......... @30 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fey.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib..... 31 @32 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per Ib........28 @20 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib........26 @27 


a 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Oct. 17, 1929: 


Oct. 11 12 14 15 16 17 
Chicago ..44% Holiday 45 45 45 45 
N. Y. ...46% Holiday 46% 4644 4644 46% 
Boston ...46 Holiday 46 46 46 46 
Phila. ....474% Holiday 47% 474, 47% 47% 


Wholesale prices of carlots—-fresh 
butter—90 score at Chicago 


centralized 


48% Holiday 424% 43% 434, 4314 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prev. Last -——Since Jan. 1 
Oct. 17. week. year, 1929. 1yzs 
Chicago— 
890,508 1.195.572 1,351,751 69,545,336 80,898,383 
New York 







784,679 644.652 662,928 41,970,159 39,947,160 
Boston— 
202,868 149.535 346,836 12,369,431 14,621,907 
r — 
5 411,090 527,580 15,907,348 17,347,468 
Total— 
2 ‘101, 990 2 2 400, 82 50 2,889,095 139,792, 74 152,814,928 
Cold storage movement (lbs ): 
Same 
In Out On hand week-day 
Oct. 17. Oct. 17. Oct. 18. last year. 
Chicago . 15,538 45, 59% 7,974,987 
New York. 27.886 35,208 4,899,377 
Boston ... 14,589 8&2 2,250, 2,630,118 
Phila --+-102,498 100. 840 1,543,463 2,448,000 
Total ...160,511 208, 425 18,997,580 17,947,486 





October 26, 1929, 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 

Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 

~ 2: 2 eee re rrr 2.10@ 2.15 
Ammonium sulphate, — bags, 

per 100 Ibs. f.a.s. New York....... @ 2.15 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit...... je @ 4.35 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 

B. L. f.0.b. fish factory........ 4.10 & 10c 
Fish guano, foreign, 13@14% —, 

ee ee NS err rire 4.60 & 10c 


Fish scrap, ones. 6% ammonia, 
3% A. P. , f.o.b. fish factory...3.50 & 50c 


Soda Cattle: in bags, 100 Ibs. spot.. @ 2.10 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 

BO B. PB. Ue, Cais cccccssccss -- 4.40 & 10c 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo...4.35 & 10c 

Phosphates. 

Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 

DROS, DOP BOR GLE. cccaccccsvneccce @27.00 
Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags, 

POE DON cccccccvccvcccccvsccoseves @36.50 
Acid phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 

more, per ton, 16% flat........... @ 9.50 

Potash. 

Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton...... @12.50 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton.......... @ 9.10 


Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 


@36.75 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


@47.75 


Beef. 

Cracklings, 50% unground.......... @ 1.05 
Cracklings, 60% wunground.......... @ 1.12% 
Meat Scraps, Ground. 

GO% ...00. @65.00 
55% ..+. @75.00 





BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 


Ot 2 eee 95.00@125.00 
Fiat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 lbs., 

ke. ARP ore @ 85.00 

Black or striped hoofs, per ton..... 45.00@ 50.00 

Wests hooks, Per Cem... ...ccccccecs @ 75.00 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lbs., per 

ern @110.00 

Horns, according to grade........... 75.00@ 200.00 
— : 





NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Oct. 19, 1929, 
are officially reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
follows: 

Cattle. Calves: 
Jersey City . oes e 4,880 
Central Union ...... 2,840 
New York ‘ 


. Sheep. 





Total ....sssesevs 





) 30, 87 
3,110 28,038 55,450 








Lincoln Farms Products 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers of 


aa. pe 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 
Office: 407 E. 31st St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 

407 East 31st St., 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Caledonia 0113-0114 
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Beef, Sheep and Hog Casings 
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2 STRICTLY Hog Order 
a Buyers on Commission Only 


“ of No 


a | GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


iS Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
ries ° a 
nfor- Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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We are always 


Buyers of Beef and 
Hog Casings 


submit your offers to 


P. Wohl, Inc. 


274 Water St., New York City 


Beekman 0548 and 0549 
Exporters 
Established 1879 


Importers 
Branches in all parts of Europe 

















Sausage Casings 





Seasonings | 
Spices | 
New or Used Every Order Re- | 
Machinery ceives Personal 
fer the Attention 
Sausage C. S. Bilgray 
Manufacturer C. F. Meyer 














FULTON CASING & SUPPLY CO. 
914 Fulton St., Chicago, III. 




















BECHSTEIN & CO., Inc. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
CHICAGO: 723 West Lake Street 

















J. H. BERG CASING CO. 


Sausage Casings 


Chicago, Ill. 


| Importers Exporters 


| 946 W. 33rd St. 
| 








Manufacturers 


Beef, Sheep and Hog Casings 
All Descriptions 
Beef Weasands a Specialty 
Importers 


High-Grade Hog and Sheep Casings 
Consolidated By-ProductCo. 


West Philadelphia Stock Yards | 
30th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. | 

















Tel. Gramercy 2950 


The American Casing Co. 


Importers and Exporters 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
314 East 21st St. New York City 








S. OPPENHEIMER & CO. 


Sausage Casings 


Chicago, 610-624 Root 8t. London, 47 8t. John St., Smithfield 
Hamburg 8—Luisenhof 38-42 The Terrace, Wellington 


466 Washington St., New York 








en 








HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


4856 South Halsted Street Chicago 








SAYER & COMPANY, INC. 


Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


208 Moore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone—Pulaski 3390 














The Cudahy Packing Co. 


Importers and Exporters of 




















SELECTED SAUSAGE CASINGS | 
ze West Monroe Street Chicago, U.S.A. 








OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 
Importers and Exporters of 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney 
Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 























Hammett  ‘Sinameane Be Minedls. Ltd. 


CASING IMPORTERS 
23 and 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE 


London, E.C.1 


Correspondence Invited 


















— 





M.ETTLINGER & CO., Inc. 


Importers, Exporters and Cleaners of Sausage 
Casings. A large stock of all kinds of 
casings constantly on hand 
Established 1903 12 Coenties Slip, New York 
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—, —_————— = = - — 
“Maforco” Galvanized Shelving 
Gives you the most satisfactory storage at an | . - = 
eee low ( I “The ‘King of ‘Nitrates? 
| MAIN FEATURES: A 
— | Shelves adjustable 
Rg 
{ Slatted, construction Double Refined 
nmcreases circulation 
| S*Srasiy into’ corners ° 
ugly into 
Pond lasts indeAanitely Nitrate of Soda 
Write for our 
catalog and 
) rn gl . 
: wee.) N f Potash 
a nal EVERETT, MASS. itrate re) otas 
| MAneRe Sinead" 
— (Saltpetre) 
Standard 1500-Ib. T° INSURE the best possible results in curing, use 
Ham Curing Casks REX BRAND DOUBLE-REFINED NITRATE 
4) Manufactured by OF SODA or our Nitrate of Potash. It is especially 
adapted for packers and is extensively used by mem- 
Bott Br _ Mfg. Co. bers of the Institute of American Meat Packers. 
Wirtte tar Prices and Delivery Complies with the Bureau of Animal Industry require- 








ments. Write for prices. 











Immediate Deliveries 


NEW CURING VATS 








gs 
Dozier Meat Crat e 
i Pecking Box Sheoke Stauffer Chemical Company 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 
| a ll Bon 158, Calumet City, Ill. 














=r s 7 Senay 
paskers &KI>> RNA Heian ea 
THINK OF 


Best, Lightest, Strongest | 


A, Backus, Je. & Sone 20 MULE TEAM 










































































= = BORAX 
Sausage Bags 
and Antiseptic 
BELL’S SAUSAGE SEASONING el 
The William G. Bell Company, Boston, Massachusetts & 
aan Deodorizing 
Oo. Evangeline Brand Use 20 MULE TEAM BORAX when any 
Log Cabin Sausage Seasoning cleansing is to be done. It softens water. It 
We operate the largest electric oa steam dryer Pepper Plant in the cleans thoroughly. It inhibits the growth of 
a ———:-rrrle eeeee the bacteria of decomposition and leaves 
Evangeline Pepper & Food Products things sweet and wholesome. It is especially 
St. Martinville, La., U. 8. A. Established 1912 ° ° 
—— good when washing anything that comes in 
—— contact with meat because it is harmless. 
e. THOMSON & TAYLOR 
age COMPANY PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 
j Recleaned Whole and Ground 51 Madison Ave., New York City 
a Spices for Meat Packers Chicago, I. Wilmington, Cal. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






































| 
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HYGRADE Frankfurters. 


la QuaLsry ~ 
Hi 4 HONEY BRAND _....... 
res = LHAMS—BACON  Secsage Speciaties 


14 = Hygrade Food Products Corporation 


Strategically Located 3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, III. 




















The Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, lowa 


Pork and Beef Packers 


Blackhawk Hams and Bacon Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 


























Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co. Sut." ~ = 
BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 7 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
Oleo Oils, Oleo Stearine, Tallow, Greases, Beef Casings, Fertilizers, etc. 


Crescent Brand Hams, Lard, Breakfast Bacon 1! _Our Products are U. 8. Government Inspected 
THE CELEBRATED BRAND IRISH HAMS AND BREAKFAST BACON 


























i The 
Para ie tse  Theurer-Norton Provision 
Brand Company 
Hams Bacon Lard CLEVELAND Packers  onio 

















EASTER BRAND 
Meat Food Products 


25 Metcalf St. "The Danahy Packing Co. earth 


DECKER’S KincanaCo. | 























DEPENDABLE PORK and BEEF PACKERS: 








FOOD Producers of the Celebrated 
, 
“RELIABLE” Brand 
HAMS—BACON—LARD 
Ask for samples of any of the 
following: . ” Main Plant at 
I Ham—lIowana acon— 
Towana Leaf Lard—lowana Pork INDIANAPOLIS if = i INDIANA 
eee — Branches at 
Pi ‘eet — Decker’s raun- 
Decker’s Pure Meat Products are sc Seciear—~ Decker’s Canned New York, N. Y. Richmond, Va. Washington, D. C. 
made from selected Iowa porkers, Whole Ham — Decker’s Canned Syracuse, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. Boston, Mass. 
the finest the market produces. Half Ham. Birmingham, Ala. Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco 
Jacksonville, Fia. Harrisbarg, Pa. c 
JACOB E. DECKER & SONS COMPANY Tampa, Fla. Pittsburgh, Pa. Los Angeles 





Main Plant Mason City, lowa Norfolk, Va. Baltimore, Md. Binghamton, N. Y. 
,’ 
































S| 


Beef 
Veal 


lties 
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GOOD FOOD 7 i 


Main Office and wiahsetaine Plant at Austin, Minnesota 




















HUNTER East Side Packing Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 


New York Office: Representatives: 
448 W. 14th St. Wm. G. Joyce, Bosten, Mass. 
Bacon Sansage New York City F. C. Rogers, Philadelp Fa. 
































Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


John J. Felin & Co., Inc.| == 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Delicatessen 
New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street 























g Hams and Bacon ied 


Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 


Pork—Beef—Sausage—Provisions 
REPRESENTATIVES 




















aes yy fle __¥ D. Amiss *{ Baltiuse ha: © 
I r I we mn Made by 
F D EL { 7 T. M. SINCLAIR & CO., Ltd. 
BRANDS OF Cedar Rapids, lowa 
BRAN SE: 
HAMS LARD BACON SAUSAGE 20 westenewer ave. St South Market 
SURELY SATISFY reiie rork Boston, Mass. 
‘PIGS’ FEET i in n glass j jars Wonderful Sellers Chicago, 1. ee 











| This stamp of 
| High Quality 


| Hams—BACON 


Assures you REPEAT SALES 
and SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


F.G. VOGT & SONS, INC. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


on 
































Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. son ani Rae ss. Philadelphia 


CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 


io invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 
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— {{AMMONDs 
Wie : 


iP OLEOMARGARINE (w 


post © GHHAMMOND CO. Ceo 

















Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 


G. H. -_<- Someay MARGARINE 


Chicago, Illinois 





| 
| 














St. Louis Independent Packing Co. 








BRANCH HOUSE Mixed Cars Beef, Pork, Sausage and Provisions MAIN PLANT 
PITTSBURGH, PA. We own and operate S. L. I. X. Refrigerators and Tank Cars ST. LOUIS, MO. | 
W. T. RILEY, Philadelphia EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES. L. M. CHRISTIAN, New York| 
C. E. DORMAN, Boston W. B. CASSELL & CO., NEW YORK W. B. CASSELL CO., Baltimore | 

os vel 

















Detroit Sullivan Packing Company Michigan 
PRODUCERS OF 
Cadillac Hams Bacon Sausage Lard 


CARLOAD SHIPPERS OF DRY SALT, GREEN AND PICKLED MEATS 





| 











MEMPHIS PACKING CORPORATION, Memphis, Tenn. 


Light Weight, Medium Butcher . Hide on Calves and Vealers, Bulls, 
Cows, Canners, Cutters Car Lot Shippers Dressed Hogs and Pigs 


Cable Address “EVERGOOD” Phone 3-4700 








| 
| 











soartbeBaletten, “Ready toEat Meats” 














. % g 
They Sell on Sight Stahls ve o> 
Frankfurters Otto D elicious ! ly 





S ay, 
Delicatessens—Meat Markets—Food Shops Served 
Tongue, Bacon, Bolognas _3rd AVE. AT 127th ST., NEW YORK 






























-Neuhoff Packing Seer 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
BEEF, FRESH PORK and PROVISIONS 


on Mixed Cars— 
Canners— 


Cutters— 


— Vl K : 




















Established i 


| THE LAYTON COMPANY | | READ 


Pork Packers and 


Cone SS Spee Hams and Bacon | 


and Renderers of Guaranteed Pure Lard | REG ULARLY 


Ve wis. |} | It Will Pay You Big Dividends 
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| THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER | 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each 
insertion. Minimum 


on. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
uding signature 


or box number. 


Remittance must be sent with order. 





Business Opportunities 


Position Wanted 


Position Wanted 





Boiled Ham Business 


established, 
ham business. 


For sale, Chicago old 
large, profitable, boiled 
Complete equipment for large volume; 
also lard equipment. Owner has other 
interests requiring his time. Write to 
FS-861, The National Provisioner, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, lll. 





Sheep Killing Plant 
For sale, complete sheep killing layout with 
hoist, dressing rail, conveyor, and all equipment 
for B. A. I. inspection. Capacity 100 sheep an 
hour. Can be seen in operation. Also 100-ton 
Ball ice machine, belt-driven, refrigerating piping, 
motors, dryer, presses, etc. FS-852, The National 
Provisioner, 407 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, I. 





Packing Plant for Sale 


Modern slaughtering and packing plant 
doing one million dollar business yearly. 
Must sell immediately. Plant large enough 
to do three million dollar volume. Now 
supplying three states. Local market fur- 
nishes ample cattle, calves and lambs as 
well as forty per cent of our hog kill. 
Ideal location with railroad frontage in 
industrial river section of Asheville, North 
Carolina. Decidedly the best location for 
‘agen plant in the south. Purchase can 

arranged on basis of small outlay of 
cash and balance extended for six years; 
easy payments. 


BAKER PACKING COMPANY, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 








Equipment for Sale 





Rendering Equipment 
For sale, brand new 5x9 and 5x12 melt- 
er; 1 Mitts & Merrill crusher, 27-inch feed 
opening; all with direct-connected motors, 
One 125-hp. boiler. All new. FS-860, 
The National Provisioner, 407 S, Dear- 
born St., Chicago, I11. 





“Boss” Hog Scraper 

For sale, 16-foot “Boss” hog scraper 
which we no longer need. Price reason- 
able for quick sale. FS-848, THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, IIl. 








Found—A Ring 


at the meat packers’ banquet at 
the Palmer House on Tuesday. 
Finder will restore to owner giv- 
ing description and proper iden- 
tification. Please communicate 
with THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











Master Mechanic 

Position wanted as master mechanic 
and chief engineer of packinghouse. 
Familiar with construction, installation 
of labor saving devices and government 
regulations. Have had 25 years’ experi- 
ence and can furnish A-1_ references. 
W-868, The National Provisioner, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








All-Around Packinghouse Man 


Position wanted by young, energetic, all-around | 
packinghouse man as general foreman or foreman 
with good, reliable packing plant. Has 16 years’ 
experience killing, cutting, lard, tankhouse, 
smoked meats and all other branches. Can fur 
nish best references. W-865, The National Pro- 
visioner, 407 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Sausagemakers 


Two expert sausagemakers, manufac- 
turers of high-quality sausage of all kinds | 
want position together with live concern. 
Willing to go anywhere. Both married, 
43 years old. Best references. Salary, $40 
a week. Address George F. Bludau, Wich- 
ita Hotel, 511% East Douglas Ave., Wich- | 
ita, Kansas. 


First-Class Sausagemaker 
Position wanted by first-class sausage- 
maker with 15 years’ experience. Under- 





Sausagemaker 


Permanent position wanted by sausage- 
maker with 25 years’ experience. I'amiliar 
with all kinds of sausagemaking. Best 
references. - W-863, The National Provi- 
sioner, 55 W. 42nd St., New York City. 


Expert Margarine Maker 


reliable concern 
and am all- 
W-862, 
Dear- 


with 
experience 


wants connection 
Have 30 years’ 

around man from top to bottom. 

The National Provisioner, 407 8 
born St., Chicago, fl. 


Men Wanted ‘ 





All-Around Sausagemaker 
wanted for small sausage plant in a 
northeastern Ohio town of about 22,000 
population. Steady employment and good 
wages. Write to W-864, The National 


| Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 


stands all kinds of spiced hams, salami | 


and summer sausage, having specialized 
in the last two. Now employed, but seeks 
change for good reason. Willing to go 
anywhere. W-866, The National Provi- 
sioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Export Executive 


I am an American, university 
man, under 30 and single. Have 
a 10-year record of genuine prog- 
ress in export sales and executive 
work both here and abroad. I 
have just severed a 5-year con- 


nection with one of the leading | 


firms in the Chicago Stock Yards 
and am available now. 


My credentials are excellent. 
Can you use my services? 


W-856 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 S. Dearborn St. 


Chicago. 








Equipment Wanted 





Dry Rendering Machinery 
We are in the market for a good, guar- 
anteed, dry rendering outfit in A-1 con- 
dition. Please send details regarding 
price, make, etc., to W-859, The National 
Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Til. 








cago, Ill. 


Plant Superintendent 


Good opportunity for practical plant 
superintendent familiar with plant oper- 
ations on killing beef and pork. Must 
have knowledge of curing and smoking. 
Position open at once. Wire or write W- 
867, The National Provisioner, 407 S$ 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





| Casing Cleaner and Beef Boner 


Wanted, one first-class casing 
cleaner, and one beef boner. 


| Write Box 1184, Knoxville, Ten- 


nessee. 
Casing Man 
Wanted experienced casing man. 


One hundred hogs per day hand oper- 
ation. W-857, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 


SIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Assistant Foreman 
Wanted, man with all-around experi- 
ence in sausage room to act as assistant 
foreman. W-853, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Tl. 


Provision Salesman 
Chicago pork packer wants provision 
salesman for territory between Rochester 
and Albany, New York. A knowledge of 
hams and con necessary. Trade ac- 
quaintance, also one with more than re- 
tail experience and having automobile pre- 
ferred. W-854, The National Provisioner. 

407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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| NIAGARA 


: HAMS « BACON 





JACOB DOLD PACKING Co. 


BUF FALO-OMAHA-WICHITA — LIVERPOOL 





WHITE ROSE | 


PURE LARD 

























The E. Kahn’s Sons Co. | 


Beef and Pork Packers 
“American Beauty” 


Hams Bacon Lard 


Carload Shippers of Dressed Beef 
Calves and Lambs 
Send us your inquiries 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





99 | 








i Wilmington Provision Co, 


Wilmington, Delaware 
vee wee 


Hees, Cattle 
Lambs 
Calves 


Manufacturers 










BACON 


Wilmington Provision Co. . 
VOCLAWARE J Fine Sansage 


Government 
Inspection 
























r ne 


Pn cies Company 
New York 
Wholesale Dealers in 


Dressed Poultry, Game, Butter, Eggs, 
Dressed Meats and Provisions 


| Bronx Brooklyn 


Trade Mark 
RIDGEFIELD BRAND 
Hams Bacon 


| General Offices: 40 Tenth Avenue, New York City 




















C. A. Der Salis. Ls., Inc.| 
Utica, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 





HAMS LARD 
BACON DAISIES | 
FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES 


| | TASTY Pork Products That SATISF Y 





















United Dressed Beef Company 
J. J. Harrington & Company 


CITY DRESSED BEEF, LAMB AND VEAL, POULTRY 





Packer Hides, Calf Skins, Oleo Oils, Stearine, 
Cracklings, Stock Food, Tallows, Horns and 
Cattle Switches, Pulled Wool and Pickled Skins 





43RD and 44TH STREETS 
FIRST AVE. and EAST RIVER 








NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Murray Hill 2300 
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Allbright-Nell Co., 


Ges , Racca P 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Thermos Bottle 


Arbogast & Bastian Co 





Bennett Simpson & Co., 
Benstead-Bryans & Co 
Berg Casing Co., 
Berg-Michel Mchy. 


Bloom & Kamrath, 


Brecht Corporation, 








Vegetable Products Co... 
Callahan & Co., A. 
Calvert Machine 


Chicago Printed String 
Chili Products Corp 


Columbus Packing Co., 
Ashcroft-Hancock Co., 
Consolidated By-Product Co 
Consolidated Dressed Beef 


Continental Can 
Cork Insulation 


| dae i rrr aes. 


Davidson Commission Co 





Diamond Crystal 
Dold Packing Co., 
may CHOMIORL (O05 65 ces cence ses 
Dunlevy-Franklin Co. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.. 
Du Pont Cellophane Co 





Emmart Packing hey 


Ettlinger Casing Co., 
Evangeline Pepper & Food Products 




















?—Fairbanks, Morse & Co 
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foods of ieanashadd Quality 


I SeSKay 


HAMS—BACON 
LARD—SAUSAGE 


SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 


The Wm. pita J.KurdleCo. 


Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. 





4 








Schenk Bros, Managers 


PURE MEAT $2 


Qos nena 


TASTIEST! 


Because Capital Brand Hams and Bacon have 
such fine flavor—they are always in favor 


The Columbus Packing Co. 
PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 


Columbus, Ohio 
New York Representative, O. Andresen, 835 Washington St. 
























Say ESTER PACKING 


Colne 


Rochester, N. Y. 









SQUIRE'S 


Joun P.Squire & COMPANY 
PORK PACKERS 
Boston, Mass. 































Choicest Quality Sausage Products, 
Hams, Bacon, Daisies and Fresh Pork 


—you won’t forget the Flavor” 











MEAT FOOD 
PRODUCTS 





SALBANY PAackING Co. Ine. | 


AL BANY,N 








Oscar Mayer 


Approved Hams—Bacon—Lard—Sausages 


Chicago — Washington — Madison — New York — Bosten — Milwaukee 























HETZEL & COMPANY 








| Arbogast &Bastian Company 





MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 






























































WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 

PACKERS CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 

CHICAGO U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 

| HAM LARD Springfield 
| BACON SAUSAGE Provision 
SINCE 1876 Company 
eos | ee i 
. Pork 

NORT PACKING & | | A.H.MarchPackingCo. packers 


PROVISION CO. 
NORTH STAR BRAND PORK PRODUCTS 


Packers, Jobbers and Exporters of Provisions 


New York Office, 444 PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
Beston Stere, 87 SOUTH MARKET 8T. 
General Office and Packing Houses, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 














Ask for the Celebrated Diamond A.H.M. 
Brand—Known Since 1873 





Hams, Bacon and Lard BRIDGEPORT, PA. 














CORKRAN, HILL & CO. 


Beef and Pork Packers 
Union Stock Yards, Baltimore, Md. 


“Corkhill” Brand Dressed Beef, Butter 
Hams and Bacon Cheese, Eggs 
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The International Provision Co. 
PACKERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


FINE PROVISIONS 


| 33 to 43 Degraw St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cable Address, Hazelyork, Brooklyn 
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October 26, 1929. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


CONSIDER the experiences 


oR KF 


of others 


Experiences of others are and should be, in 
the last analysis, the deciding factors when 
you purchase equipment new to your plant. 


In presenting this view of one of the many 
Mechanical Equipped poultry plants we refer 
you to the experiences of the user, the Polo 
Produce Co., expressed in the accompanying 
letter. 

You undoubtedly are giving consideration 
to the equipping of your poultry department 
to meet the increasing demands for govern- 
ment inspected poultry. Let us be of service 
to you in this matter. 


THE 


MECHANICAL MANUFACTURING 


UNION STOCK YARDS 


EASTERN OFFICE 
30 Church Street 
New York City 


IT’S FOR THE 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SOUTHEASTERN OFFICE 
Artillery Building 


Savannah, Ga. 


PACKING HOUSE...WE MAKE IT’: 


by 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


October 26, 1929, 
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The swing of the PenpuLum 


ROM meatless to sweetless diets 
and back again! Swinging through 
periods of over-emphasis on this kind 
of food or that kind of food, the pen- 
dulum comes to rest on the common 
sense principle of a balanced diet 
We advocate a mixed and balanced 
diet, fresh vegetables and fruits, ce- 
reals and dairy products. All of these 
contribute valuable and necessary 
But for appetizing 
meals, it is common experience that 


food substances 


these other foods must be centered 
around meat 

Meat with its protein is pre-emi- 
nently a body builder, a promoter of 
physical well being. All meats con- 


tain vitamins. Some meats, such as 


liver, kidneys, and hearts, are partic 
ularly rich in vitamins 


Swift’s 
Premium 
Meats — Poultry 


Dr. James Rollin Slonaker of Leland 
Stanford Junior University confirms 


modern views on meat 


He says: “‘A study of the dietaries 
of the different races of the world con 
vinces me that man has accomplished 
most on a mixed diet. Wherever we 
find advancement incivilization, great 
achievements in the arts and sciences, 
maximum mental and physical abil- 
ity, thrift and success, we find that 
food from animal sources has been a 


prominent portion of the diet.” 


True, the swing of the pendulum is 


spectacular. Fads in food attract 


wide attention. But the greater the 
arc of the swing, the stronger become 
those forces which compel a return 


to common-sense balance 


Meat then remains a staple article 
of diet; praised by those of us who 
like a well curned chop or juicy steak; 
recommended by scientists, who 
realize that the stability of normal 
meals is basic . . . in spite of pendulum 
swings to one new fad or another. Not 
only is meat good for you, but equally 
important, it is also good to eat. 
The enjoyment of meat, diet ex 
perts now tell us, stimulates appe 
tite, increases consumption of vege- 
tables and other foods to balance the 
diet, and thus actually aids digestion 
If you are one of the great majority 
who eat for pleasure as well as for 
health, you will find Swift's food 
products particularly appetizing 
Moreover, special care in their prep 


aration preserves and develops body 


Swift’ Ss 
‘*Silverleaf’’ 


Brand 


Pure Lard 





building clements to the highest 
degree. 

Among them are tender, juicy 
Swift's Premium Beef or Lamb; finely 
flavored Swift's Premium Ham; 
Swift's Premium mild and 
crisp; Swift's Premium Chickens and 
Fowl, milk fed; 
Swift's Brooktield 
Brookfield Selected 
Brooktield Cheese. 


Bacon, 


creamery fresh 
Swift's 
Swift's 


Butter; 


Eggs; 


All of Swift & Company's resources 
are directed to the cask of bring- 
ing meat and other foods to the te- 
Rigid 


care preserves flavor and wholesome 


tailer in the best condition. 


ness. Swift products find a promi 


nent place on well balanced menus. 


Swift & Company 


Swift’s 
Brookfield 

Butter . 
Eggs—Cheese .» 
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